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| 2 
THE TRIAL OF SERVETUS. 


URING the Columbian celebration a few voices were lifted 
in protest against the general enthusiasm. It was said that 
Columbus did not actually discover America, but only stumbled on 
the Bahama Islands, while seeking a western passage to Asia; 
that he was a bigoted Romanist and ought not to be countenanced 
by Protestants; and that, having been a pirate and a slave dealer, 
he was no fit example to be held up to the admiration of American 
youth. On the other side, it was urged that the discovery of 
America was an epoch-making event ever to be commemorated ; 
that for four centuries the world has accepted Columbus as the dis- 
coverer and applauded him as a hero and a saint; and that now it 
would be better to preserve this ideal Columbus in the popular 
fancy than to render historic justice to the actual Columbus who 
has long since passed beyond the reach of praise or blame. 

To a large number of persons the task of vindicating John Calvin 
at the present day would seem as hopeless, if not as thankless, as 
that of changing the popular estimate of Christopher Columbus, 
They will tell us that it is too late to reverse the judgment of his- 
tory, and that if reversed it would destroy great moral lessons 
which are too valuable to be lost. For some generations past the 
world has had an ideal Calvin, who not only taught that hell is full 
of infants a span long, but proceeded to roast the chief opponent of 
that doctrine in a fire of green wood, with his heretical book tied 
to his girdle. The hideous story, with its dramatic incidents, has 
become the standing illustration of religious bigotry. It kindles 
the rage of poets and essayists, especially among the descendants 

23 
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of Michael Wigglesworth and Cotton Mather. It figuresin the daily 
newspaper as well as in the polemic sermon. It has long made the 
name of Calvin odious to his enemies, and it is now seldom chal- 
lenged by his friends. So learned a Calvinist as Dr. Schaff, in his 
recent History of the Swiss Reformation, declares that Calvin’s 
humane effort to substitute the sword for the flame in the sen- 
tence of Servetus is “ almost the only good thing that can be recorded 
to his honor in this painful trial.” Were it the only good thing, 
it would lift him high above his contemporaries. It drew from 
Farel the exclamation, “ You are rendering the service of a friend 
to the man who is your mortal enemy.” It might have saved us 
the disgrace of a Protestant auto-da-fé. Perhaps, however, we may 
find some other features to relieve the dark picture. New light is 
being turned on the defaced portraits of history. Is it quite certain 
that some injustice may not have been done to that much abused 
scholar and divine, John Calvin? At the risk of seeming to tilt 
against a wall, I venture to reopen the case which has apparently 
been closed against him. 

If this attempt seem vain as well as rash, after all the learn- 
ing and research which have been bestowed upon the question, 
I may plead in excuse, that some of the passages which I shall cite 
from the works of Calvin, from the documents of the trial, and 
from contemporary authors, have escaped attention at the present 
time, while others will appear in a new light from the point of view 
which is to be taken.* Hitherto, the points of view taken have 
been the most opposite. At one extreme have been the bitter 
enemies of Calvin—Bolsec, Castellio and Baldwin, who pursued him 
with slanders during his lifetime; and since then a line of preju- 
diced critics, who have been depreciating his fame at the bidding of 
some theological or political antipathy. At the other extreme 
have been his enthusiastic friends, Melancthon, Bullinger and Beza, 
who applauded him with unstinted praise; and after them a train of 
more cautious admirers, who have been mingling blame with their 
praise in deference to the modern spirit of tolerance and charity. 
Between these extremes Dr. Schaff vibrates, setting forth by turns 
the most hostile and the most friendly statements, but leaving no fixed 
impression in the mind.t At the same time, nearly all these recent 


* Such passages as are new, or presented in a new light, will be supported by 
original citations in the margin of this paper. 

+Some admirers of Dr. Schaff will regret that his enduring page has been 
soiled by a description of certain foul slanders against Calvin, which might 
better have been left in the obscurity which befits them, as beneath the notice 
of authentic history or decent controversy. Compare with D’Aubigné (Preface 
to Vol. iii), with Audin (Hist. de Calvin, ii, 320), and with Dyer (Life of Cal- 
vin, pp. 3, 282). 
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writers on both sides of the question have made the grave mistake 
of detaching Calvin from his environment, holding him responsible 
for the acts of other parties and judging him in the light of the 
nineteenth century. 

There is a third point of view which is between the extremes 
just mentioned and embraces only the original parties and circum- 
stances, without regard to modern ideas and prejudices. It was 
first taken by a native of Geneva, Albert Rilliet, who had access to 
the public archives and wrote a sketch of the trial in a judicial 
spirit, without sectarian prejudice, and with an almost naive disre- 
gard of all theological considerations.* ‘“ Our work,” he says, “had 
not for its object, and will not have for its result, the furnishing of 
new weapons of defense, either to the enemies or to the friends of 
Calvin, whose name is now found inseparably connected with that 
of Servetus. Historical truth is in general but little connected 
with absolute judgments, and it is that alone which we have sought, 
shunning, as much as possible, to mix up with the estimate of past 
times, the ideas, the opinions and the lights of our own.” He there- 
fore pursued the method of combining a study of the official records 
with that of the internal condition of Geneva at the time of the 
trial. And the conclusion which he reaches is, that “ Servetus was 
condemned by a majority of the judges, not at all as the opponent of 
Calvin—scarcely as an heretic—but essentially as seditious. Politics 
acted a much more important part than theology towards the close 
of the trial.”+ 

This is to be the view-point of the present paper. The aim will 
be to keep the original circumstances of the trial constantly in 
view, and to observe strictly the order of contemporary events, 
while estimating the conduct of the respective parties. At the 
threshold, all ideas derived from a modern heresy trial must be 
laid aside. It was not a case of heresy, pure and simple, but one 


*The official records, discovered by Rilliet, with other contemporary docu- 
ments, from which he drew his Relation du Procéss, are all inserted in the Bruns- 
wick edition of Calvin’s Opera, by the Strassburgh Professors Baum, Cunitz 
and Reuss, Vols. vii, viii, and are sufficiently intelligible, notwithstanding the old 
French spelling in which they are printed. There are no more authentic sources 
of information to which any other writers could have had access. It is 
difficult to understand why Dr. Schaff, in some important points, should have 
followed an unfriendly critic like Dyer rather than Rilliet, whom he admits to 
be the most impartial historian of the trial, especially since Dyer wrote without 
acquaintance with the researches of Rilliet. In the present sketch important 
parts of the process verbal are given substantially in the official language, and 
legal and historical explanations are based on the authority of Rilliet. His nar- 
rative was translated, with notes and additions, by Rev. W. K. Tweedie, Calvin 
and Servetus, 1846. 


+ Tweedie’s trans., p. 181. 
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of heresy complicated with the political crimes of blasphemy, sedi- 
tion and conspiracy, which still figure in our statute books. The 
whole procedure was before a civil tribunal. The Presbytery of 
Geneva had nothing to do with it. The name of Servetus does not 
even appear in its records. By the existing Genevese laws, heresy 
was made as much a capital offense as murder, even the murder of 
souls; and it could only be tried in a municipal court, called the 
Little Council, or Senate, composed of twenty-five citizens, some of 
whom were chosen as syndics or judges in criminal cases, while 
others could only sit in consultation with them. This Council 
ruled Geneva as an oligarchy. Calvin was himself subject to it and 
by its decree he had once been banished from Geneva, and recalled 
after three years, only because of a revolution in public opinion. 
Since his return he had acquired no new control of it, nor was its 
personnel now under his influence. It was largely composed of his 
opponents. His colleagues, the ministers, as a class, had been dis- 
qualified from sitting init. The presiding judge, or chief syndic 
and captain of the republic, Amied Perrin, was leader of the party 
of Patriots, the native Genevese, who hated Calvin as a foreigner 
and innovator and had lately rendered the Calvinist refugees help- 
less by depriving them of the right to bear arms. The secretary of 
the Council was Philibert Berthelier, a noted profligate and leader 
of the sect of Libertines, who resisted Calvin’s ascetic rule with the 
most immoral tenets and practices. Of the newly elected syndics 
and councilors, Desfosses, Favre, Pierre Vandel and Sept were 
kinsmen or followers of Perrin and of the same dissolute class. In 
fact the whole Council was in conflict with Calvin on a point of 
jurisdiction between the civil and ecclesiastical courts in matters of 
religious discipline. How these various personages and factions 
maneuvred during the trial will appear as we trace its progress in 
connection with public occurrences outside the Council chamber. 
But first the course of events which led up to the trial should be 
briefly narrated. 


Events BEFORE THE TRIAL. 


The opinions of Servetus had long been known in Geneva, as well 
as in Poland and Italy, where he had some followers. As early as 
1546 he had corresponded with Calvin, sending him a manuscript 
treatise and soliciting discussion in regard to the Trinity, the Person 
of Christ and infant baptism. For some time Calvin courteously 
and patiently answered his troublesome letters, until they became 
so irreverent, arrogant and insolent that he broke off the corre- 
spondence, convinced that the unfortunate man was not only theo- 
logically astray but morally incorrigible. He wrote to a mutual 
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friend, the publisher Frellon, that he despaired of doing him any 
good by discussion, unless God should change his heart. “ But,” he 
adds, ‘we too ought to lend a helping hand. If God give such 
grace to him and to us that the present answer will turn to his 
profit, I shall have cause to rejoice.”* On the same day Calvin is 
alleged to have also written to Farel a letter containing this langu- 
age: “Servetus lately wrote to me, and coupled with his letter a 
long volume of his delirious fancies, with the Thrasonic boast, 
that I should see something astonishing and unheard of. He offers 
to come hither, if it be agreeable to me. But I am unwilling to 
pledge my word for his safety; for if he does come, and my 
authority be of any avail, I shall never suffer him to depart alive.”’+ 

The genuineness of this letter has been discussed by learned men. 
It was not produced among his authentic letters until years after his 
death, and was found inscribed to Viret, not to Farel. It differs in 
tone and purport from his letter to Frellon of the same date. It is 
made dubious by the circumstance that it was first quoted by the 
mendacious Bolsec, who could not then have had access to the pri- 
vate papers of Viret or Farel. If, however, it be genuine, it simply 
meant that Calvin could not give Servetus the safe conduct which 
he desired, but would feel obliged to put him in the hands of the 
law which punished heretics with death. Certainly, had he wished 
for his death, he would not have objected to the proposed visit. 
Some warning, it would seem, had become necessary in order to 
prevent that visit. At the worst, the much debated sentence was 
but a momentary threat in a private letter, and a well-meant salu- 
tary threat which Servetus afterwards defied, if he knew of it, and 
by his entire course, as we shall see, fully justified. 

Though repelled by Calvin, Servetus continued to annoy him 
with still more abusive letters, caricaturing his God as a three-headed 
Cerberus and denouncing him as a reprobate and blasphemer. Cal- 
vin did not notice these letters, though they amounted to as 
many as thirty in number. He wrote to Viret that no replies 
could be extorted from him, as he would have nothing more to do 
with so miserable and obstinate a heretic. Not checked by any 
rebuff, he then sent similar letters to Pastor Abel Poupin in the city, 
in which he revealed the most bitter hatred to the doctrine and 
discipline of Geneva, and predicted that he would yet have to die 
a martyr for his own faith, like his Master. 

After this episode six years passed away. Servetus, meanwhile, 


*Calvin’s Opera, viii, 833. ‘ 

+ Opera, xiv. Ad Farellum, p. 283. Dr. Schaff (p. 692) follows hostile 
writers in detaching this letter from its original circumstances and injecting it 
among events seven years afterwards as evidence of long cherished malice. 
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under the assumed name of Villeneuve, was living at Vienne, in 
France, practicing physic, editing the classics, and writing books on 
geography, astrology and medicine, which show a versatile and fan- 
tastic genius. Had he pursued one of his conjectures, he might 
have immortalized himself as a discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood.* But his heart was all the while in his great theological 
work, The Restoration of Christianity, which he had left with 
Calvin. That work combined pantheistic views with the most 
fanatical aims. He evidently believed that he had a divine mission, 
not only to destroy the errors of the Roman Church, but to reform 
the pretended reformation of Luther and Calvin, and thus bring 
back a pure Christianity. Some of his opinions are now the harm- 
less dogmas of respectable denominations of Christians, but in that 
age, as surreptitiously put forth with the most shocking blasphemy, 
they seemed to both Protestants and Catholics subversive of all 
religion and virtue. He could not find a publisher to issue such a 
work. He had it clandestinely printed in Vienne, at his own 
expense, in a secret workshop constructed for him by the printers 
Arnoullet and Gueroult. The latter was an outlawed Libertine of 
Geneva and an enemy of Calvin, fully aware of the incendiary 
nature of the book which he was printing. It was not exposed for 
sale, but sent in bales as blank sheets to Frankfort, Genoa and 
Venice. Copies of it found their way into Geneva, either through 
the channels of trade or by the secret agency of Gueroult, who 
soon afterwards turned up in that city. 

Among the Calvinist refugees at Geneva acquainted with these 
facts was a French nobleman, William de Trie, who was then hav- 
ing a theological correspondence with his cousin, Antoine Arneys, 
a Catholic zealot, residing at Vienne. In one of his letters, De 
Trie boasted of the superior discipline of Geneva, while Vienne 
was harboring a disguised heretic who deserved to be burned. This 
information was conveyed by Arneys to the Inquisitor-General, 
who procured from De Trie portions of the book of Servetus and 
some of his early letters to Calvin. De Trie averred that he 
almost extorted these letters, in order to free himself from the 
odium of having lodged a false accusation. By means of the evi- 
dence thus obtained, it is said, the pretended Villeneuve was easily 
identified as Servetus, in spite of his clumsy falsehoods, and put 
upon trial for blasphemous heresy by the Romanist authorities. 
Pending the trial, however, he contrived to escape from prison by 
night, with three hundred crowns in his pocket and valuable jewelry 


*For an estimate of his remarkable genius and scientific attainments see a 
valuable treatise, Harvey and His Discovery, by Prof. J. M. DaCosta, M.D., 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. 
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‘on his person. It is said he was hidden somewhere in France 
for three months, but it was also believed that he spent a portion 
of the time in Italy. At length, in an evil hour—as by some fatal 
madness, Calvin said—he went to Geneva. Leaving his horse at 
the Swiss frontier he arrived on foot at the Inn of the Rose, on the 
shore of the lake, sometime in July: As he had plenty of money 
he lived there several weeks. To avoid detection he affected the 
airs of a gallant and told the landlord that he was on his way to 
Naples, where he expected to practice medicine among the Spanish 
residents. Venturing into church one Sunday he was recognized 
by some of the brethren, arrested by the magistrate and put in 
prison. The event occurred August 14, 1553. 

Thus far the history has been somewhat obscure, as it bears upon 
Calvin. His direct connection with the proceedings at Vienne was 
always denied, and his indirect connection has been disputed. Im- 
partial historians have exonerated him from any treacherous com- 
plicity. Servetus, however, as was but natural, charged him with 
it at the trial, and declared that it was not owing to him that he 
had not been burned alive by the priests of Lyons. Many detractors 
afterwards took up the same charge. Calvin himself met this 
charge with the following indignant denial : 

“They affirm that nothing could have been less honorable than 
that I should have flung Servetus to the professed enemies of Christ 
as to wild beasts. For they allege that it was by my instrumentality 
that he was apprehended at Vienne in the province of Lyons. But 
whence could I have acquired so great familiarity with the satellites 
of the Pope? or so great favor? Very credible is it, forsooth, 
that epistles were flying to and fro between those who have less 
agreement than Christ and Belial. Wherefore there is no need to 
waste many words in disproving so futile a calumny which falls to 
the ground by a simple denial.”* 

Notwithstanding this denial, skeptical and Romanist writers still 
insist that he must at least have been privy to the use made of his 
papers as convicting evidence by the Papal Inquisition. Dr. Schaff 
agrees with Dyer in this view. Calvin thus scornfully refuted it: 

“Four years have now passed since Servetus himself invented 
this story concerning me, and took care to have it spread at Vienne. 
Whether he maliciously wished to excite odium against me or 

*<«*Nihil minus decuisse aiunt, quam ut Servetum professis Christi hostibus 
quasi immanibus bestiis objicerem. Mea enim opera factum fuisse affirmant, ut 
Vienne in provincia Lugdunensi captus fuerit. Sed unde mihi tanta cum Pape 
satellitio repente familiaritas? unde etiam tanta gratia? Silicet credibile erit literas 
inter eos ultro citroque volitare, quibus non minus est inter se dissidium quam 


Christo cum Belial. Quare pluribus verbis tam futilem calumniam refellere 
nihil attinet, que simplici negatione fracta concidit’’ Opera (viii, 479). 
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falsely conjectured what he ascribed, I do not discuss. I only 
ask: If he was then betrayed by my testimony, how comes it that 
for three years, quiet and unmolested, he lived before the eyes of 
his enemies ?”* 

At the same time, as to the justice of the trial itself, he frankly 
adds that if the charge were true he would not think it worth 
while to deny it, since he had always admitted that by his act Ser- 
vetus was arrested and tried in Geneva. This admission was freely 
made in his letters to Farel and Sulzer; but in his Defensio it was 
carefully distinguished from the civil proceedings, for which he was 
not responsible. ‘“ Whatever,” he says, “is done by our Senate is 
indiscriminately ascribed to me. I do not indeed dissemble that it 
was by my act and advice that he was cast into prison. Since by 
the received law of this State it behooves that a criminal matter be 
investigated, I confess that just so far I prosecuted the case.”+ 

For this act he has been much censured by his enemies and by some 
of his friends. Dr. Schaff says (p. 567): “It was a fatal mistake. 
Servetus was a stranger and had committed no offense in Geneva. 
Calvin ought to have allowed him to quietly proceed on his in- 
tended journey.” But does this view accord with the existing cir- 
cumstances? Servetus did, indeed, say he was only passing through 
Geneva to Naples; but he had told so many flagrant falsehoods 


about his movements that his story counts for nothing, unless sup- 
ported by other evidence.t There is no other evidence. All the 
facts are against him. He could have taken a safer course than 
through Geneva. If he was there only en route, he must have 
changed his mind. A man fleeing through a hostile city does not 


*«Jam fluxerunt anni quatuor ex quo hanc de me fabulam commentus est 
Servetus ipse, et spargendam Venetiis curavit. Quamquam odiumne de nihilo 
mihi maligne conflare voluerit, an falso suspicatus sit quod scribebat, non disputo. 
Tantum quero: si jam tunc meo indicio proditus fuerat, qui factum est ut trien- 
nium quietus et sine molestia, ante hostium oculos transigeret. Certe aut con- 
cedant necesse est confictum fuisse de me crimen ; aut plus sancto suo martyri 
favoris fuisse apud Papistas, quam ut illi mea accusatio quidgam noceret’’ 
Opera, Defensio (viii, 479). Calvin could only defend himself and his cause by 
thus revealing the painful facts against Servetus ; and the mockery of those who 
made a martyr of the unhappy man at his expense goaded him into u tone of 
remark which seems at the present time quite indefensible. The truth is, 
though never unkind in act, he could at times be harsh and bitter in speech. 

+‘*Nam quicquid a Senatu nostro actum est, mihi passim adscribitur [par 
beaucoup d’ignorans]. Nec sane dissimulo, mea opera consilioque jure, in 
carcerem fuisse conjectum. Quia recepto hujus civitatis jure, criminis reum 
peragere oportuit ; causam huc usque me esse prosequutum fateor’’ (Defensio, 
Opera, viii, 461). i 

t With the utmost appreciation of the genius and pity for the fate of Servetus, 
no one has ever been blind to his lack of truthfulness, and it becomes necessary 
to expose it in more than one instance, especially when his word is put against 
that of a man like Calvin by some writers. 
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linger in it nearly a month; nor would he appear publicly in 
church on the eve of his flight. What had he been doing all these 
three or four weeks? His accomplice, Gueroult, was then in the . 
city. The Patriots and the Libertines were forming cabals with which 
he sympathized; and they could, as they afterwards did, conspire 
with him for their own purposes. It is incredible that he should not 
have been in collusion with some of these parties. Calvin knew or 
believed this; for he charged it in the indictment.* How could he 
ignore the presence of such a man in such circumstances? He felt 
that at all hazards, by conviction or recantation, he must be made 
harmless. The impartial Rilliet admits that he had no alternative. 
“Under pain of abdication,” he says, “Calvin must do everything 
rather than suffer by his side in Geneva a man whom he considered 
the greatest enemy of the Reformation; and the critical position in 
which he saw’ it in the bosom of the republic was one motive more 
to remove, if it was possible, the new element of dissolution which 
the free sojourn of Servetus would have created.” + It should be 
added that nothing but a high sense of religious duty could have 
impelled him to take so bold a step in the face of the Libertine 
party then in power and at the risk of his own life and position. 
Nor was it unjust or even unkind to a suspected stranger to bring 
him at once to the test of an acquittal or an arraignment. Had he 
been acquitted he might then have proceeded quietly to Italy or 
anywhere else that he liked. But the civil authorities found cause 
enough for his arraignment, and the trial soon brought to light his 
connection with turbulent factions in thevity. Events thus showed 
that it was. no error of judgment to arrest Servetus. Without 
approving all the ultimate consequences of the act, we can now see 
that Calvin was at least right in preventing worse consequences by 
taking that step. 

At this point we leave the region of conjecture and sentiment 
and enter that of legal evidence. The trial lasted, with some inter- 
ruptions, for more than two months, from August 15 to October 27. 
It passed through several stages and phases, determined by the 
forms of a legal process as well as by the fluctuations of opinion in 
the Council and the course of events in the city. 


THe First Act oF THE TRIAL. 


The first act was the arraignment of Servetus. This seems to 
have been somewhat like the proceeding before a justice of the 
peace and grand jury in determining prima facie evidence of guilt 

*Plainte contre Servet: Item xlv, Opera, viii, 727. Réponses de Servet, 


781. Rilliet-Tweedie, 85, 101. 
+ Tweedie’s translation, p. 87. 
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‘and the cause for a prosecution. According to Genevese law, any 
one of the syndics or magistrates had authority to imprison an 
accused party, but the accuser must become a prisoner with him, on 
peril of retaliation in case he did not prove the accusation; and the 
lord lieutenant or attorney for the public must give the parties a 
hearing within the next twenty-four hours. Calvin complied with 
these legal forms by having Servetus imprisoned and constituting 
his private secretary and devoted disciple, Nicolas de Ja Fontaine, 
as accuser and prisoner with the accused. The Council at once 
passed the following order: “ Upon the application of Nicolas de la 
Fontaine against the said Servetus, prisoner, bearing that he is a sower 
of great heresies, and for these already imprisoned and a fugitive; 
and inasmuch as he, having become party against him, has suppli- 
cated justice—it is resolved that they give in writing to the lord 
lieutenant the errors and passages which they profess to prove 
against him, to the end that he may reply, to be further pursued.”* 

In compliance with this order the lord lieutenant, Pierre Tissots 
proceeded to hear the parties, at the place where they were confined, 
in the ancient episcopal palace, then used as a prison and hall of 
justice. De la Fontaine presented thirty-eight charges or questions 
prepared by Calvin; and Servetus was required on oath to give 
true answers.t The first five questions referred to his former 
troublesome life in Germany, his blasphemous books, and his flight _ 
from justice at Vienne. He replied that he had given no trouble 
in Germany, nor had he been condemned there; that his books 
contained no blasphemies, or if any could be shown, he would 
correct them; that he had fled from Vienne because the priests 
desired to burn him, while the prison was kept as if they had 
wished him to save himself. He also assumed that Calvin, as well 
as De Trie, had been a party against him in that trial. 

The next twenty charges related to his theological opinions: that 
he denied the Trinity, likening it to the three-headed hell-hound 
or Cerberus of the ancient poets; that he held that Christ was not 
the eternal Son of God, but only the son of Mary; that he taught 
that the man Jesus Christ was always in God and the true deity of 
the world ; that the soul is mortal and made so by the fall of Adam ; 
that children cannot sin and be saved until they come of age, and 
that infant baptism is a diabolical invention and infernal falsehood, 
etc. De la Fontaine urged that he be constrained to answer yes or 
no to the fact of these opinions, leaving their truth or falsity to be 
afterwards discussed. But he evaded them with equivocal explana- 
tions or orthodox-sounding answers. 

* Opera, viii, 626. 

+Plainte portée par Nicolas dela Fontaine contre Servet. Opera, Vol. viii, 
727. Réponses de Servet aux Articles de la Plainte de N. de la Fontaine, 731. 
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The last two charges had reference to his defamation of the 
Church of Geneva in the person of Calvin and his complicity with 
Gueroult in printing a certain book which even the Papists held to 
be destructive of the foundations of Christianity. To the former 
charge he replied that M. Calvin had injured him in many printed 
books, which he had answered by showing that he erred in some 
places. As to the latter charge, he admitted that Gueroult had 
aided him in revising his book for the press. 

At the close of the examination, the lord lieutenant decided 
that De la Fontaine had the right to persevere in his suit, and he 
accordingly the next day, August 15, reported an abstract of the 
case to the Council to be there further pursued. It will beseen that 
already we have glimpses of the implication of the prisoner with 
outside parties. His assaults upon Calvin showed that he was 
conscious of their support, and his admission in regard to Gueroult 
revealed a suspected link of connection with them. It is true that 
he soon withdrew that damaging admission, in order to save Guer- 
oult as well as himself; but the proof against him afterwards 
became clear and irresistible. 

On receiving the report of the lord lieutenant, in the afternoon 
of the same day, the Council of Syndics, accompanied by the herald 
of the city, proceeded to the hall of justice and summoned the par- 
ties before them. Both were foreigners, the one a Frenchman, the 
other a Spaniard. De la Fontaine, by a written petition,* presented 
himself as criminal accuser against Servetus, of Arragon, for the 
grave scandals and troubles which he had occasioned in Christen- 
dom during the space of twenty-four years; for the blasphemies 
which he had spoken and written against God; for the heresies 
with which he had infected the world; and for his wicked calum- 
nies against Calvin and the doctrines of the Church of Geneva. He 
also begged that the accused might not be allowed to mock God 
and their lordships with evasive answers such as he had given the 
day before; and, in case they found the said Servetus guilty and 
deserving of prosecution by their attorney-general, he prayed that 
he might then be freed from all expense, injury and risk; not because 
he shunned a cause which all Christians ought to maintain even 
unto death, but because he understood such to be the law of their 
city and because it belonged not to him to undertake the office of 
another. The same charges preferred at the preliminary inquest 
were now repeated, and Servetus gave substantially the same replies. 
There were, however, one or two noticeable differences. He 
attacked Calvin still more keenly as instigator of the prosecution at 
Vienne,t emboldened now by the presence of several of the judges 


#* Requéte de N. de la Fontaine, Opera, Vol. viii, 735. 
+ Premiére Interrogatoire. Réponses, 4. 
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who shared the same hostile feeling. He also offered to show, in 
a public discussion with Calvin, by proofs from reason and Holy 
Scripture, that his opinions were not injurious to the Church of 
Geneva, nor contrary to sound doctrine.* By this bold maneuvre 
he might have gained a popular following and turned some of the 
factions against his adversary. Calvin promptly accepted the 
challenge, declaring that there was “nothing he more desired than 
to plead such a cause in the temple before all the people.” But 
the syndics would not permit the debate; some being jealous of 
their judicial prerogative and others fearing that their protégé 
might be worsted in such an encounter. 

Before the rising of the court it was ordered that the pursuer 
bring with him the next day the authorities and proofs bearing 
upon the more abstruse doctrines which Servetus had denied. 
And inasmuch as he confessed some of the plainer errors charged, 
in particular the wild revolutionary opinions of the Anabaptists, he 
was adjudged so far guilty, that Nicolas, the pursuer, was released 
from prison under submission, and with surety to follow up his 
charge, as often as he might be called, his surety being the Hon. 
Anthony Calvin, a citizen of Geneva, and brother of the Re- 
former. 

At the session next morning, Wednesday, August 16, the syn- 
dics were joined by the inferior judges or assistant councilors; and 
two new parties appeared. In place of the absent lieutenant, as the 
auditor was Philibert Berthelier; and M. Germain Colladon pre- 
sented himself as speaker or advocate of Dela Fontaine. Colla- 
don was a French refugee, a learned and able lawyer, upright, 
austere and inflexible, intent on maintaining the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the Church. Berthelier wasa native Genevese, a courtier of 
high rank, astute, gay and dissolute, smarting under a recent sentence 
of excommunication by the Consistory. Behind these two represen- 
tative characters were the real parties in the trial, the foreigners and 
the patriots, the Calvinists and the Libertines, contending for 
supremacy in Geneva. The first meeting was brief and stormy. 
Colladon had produced his documentary proofs, the passages from 
Melancthon and (Ecolampadius in regard to Servetus, the copies of 
the Bible and of Ptolemy containing his annotations, and his own 
last work, the Christianismi Restitutio, and was going on to show 
by sundry citations that he meant otherwise than he now said 
regarding the Trinity; when suddenly Berthelier interrupted 
him, defending Servetus and speaking warmly in favor of the doc- 
trines of his book. In the midst of a wrangle which ensued, the 
Council was adjourned by the presiding syndic until the morrow 


* Réponses, 37. Vol. viii, 737-739. 
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noon, in order, it was said, that the parties might then come better 
prepared with their evidence.* 

By this scene it was made clear that the prisoner had the sup- 
port of the Libertine party. At the same time, Calvin now saw 
that he must step forth from behind De la Fontaine and confront 
his real antagonist, Berthelier, who had so rashly torn off the mask 
and revealed himself as the patron of Servetus. Accordingly, the 
next morning, boldly craving an audience in the Council chamber, 
he openly declared that he did not wish to excuse himself by hav- 
ing allowed his servant, Nicolas, to be made a party against the 
accused, but was ready now himself to become the accuser; especi- 
ally since he understood by the record that Berthelier had inter- 
fered on behalf of the prisoner and made excuse for the errors in 
his book. The Council was so much impressed that they resolved 
anew to persevere in the case, and authorized Calvin to appear at 
the adjourned midday meeting (August 17) and bring with him 
whomsoever he wished to assist in the investigation in order that. 
the errors of the said Servetus might be the better demonstrated. 

Berthelier did not appear at that meeting. He had been driven 
from the field. Deprived of his countenance, Servetus now became 
cool and cautious, though still contemptuous. He seems to have 
gained some points, as the parties discussed one after another the 
original charges. He shrewdly reminded the judges that, however 
much Melancthon and (Ecolampadius may have condemned his 
opinions in their writings, he had been under no judicial condemna- 
tion in Germany ; to which Colladon weakly replied, that he would 
have been condemned had he been tried. To the chagrin of Calvin, 
he showed that an alleged error of Moses in geography was not his 
own annotation upon Ptolemy, and if it were, instead of being “ an 
outrage upon the Holy Spirit,” he said, twitching his muzzle, that 
it was no great matter. He also greatly irritated Calvin by arguing 
that some noble prophecies of Isaiah may have referred to the his- 
tory of Cyrus as well as the coming of Christ. But he made some 
dangerous admissions. He still persisted in terming the Trinity, 
as commonly defined, a Cerberus, a dream of Augustine, and an 
invention of the devil. He shocked his hearers by averring that 
not only was the man Christ in God, but all men and all things, the 
ground we tread upon, the devil himself, but part and parcel of 
God. He absurdly plead that he had printed his book only to test 
it, if it contained errors. In order to expose his hostile mission in 
Geneva, Colladon put in evidence a copy of the Institutes with his 
offensive notes, his abusive epistle to Pastor Poupin and also a letter 
of Arnoullet, revealing bis conspiracy with Gueroult.t The result 


* The defect in the register is supplied by Rilliet from Calvin’s Defensio. 
+ These letters are given in Opera, viii, p. 742. 
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of the whole investigation was so unfavorable to Servetus that De la 
Fontaine and his surety were fully discharged, with judgment for 
expenses and loss to be afterwards determined, and the attorney- 
general was directed henceforth to assume the prosecution, as the 
law required in cases affecting the peace of the city. Evidently, 
there was more serious business in hand than a modern trial for 
heresy. 

In this moment of success, whilst Calvin felt that such heresy 
must be treated as a capital offense, he was by no means wanting in 
humane feeling towards the offender. “I hope,” he wrote Farel, 
“that the judgment at least will be capital, but I desire the atrocity 
of the penalty to be remitted.”* It has been inferred that he 
wished merely to have the sword instead of fire as the mode of 
punishment in the event of a conviction. That was afterwards a 
fact ; but I find no authority for inferring it from this letter, other 
than an editorial footnote.* He may have meant that he would 
favor the civil death of banishment, which was also one of the 
punishments of heresy. Farel evidently so understood it; for he 
refers in his reply to the case of Bolsec, who had been banished for 
his opinions.t Moreover, the question of the mere mode of death 
could not, and in fact did not, arise until after sentence of death 
was passed, as will be seen later in this investigation. 


THE Seconp ACT IN THE TRIAL. 


In the next stage of the trial, the city of Geneva becomes the 
prosecutor of Servetus. New parties and interests at once emerge 
into view. Instead of De la Fontaine as accuser and his advocate, 
Colladon, now appear the public prosecutor, Claude Rigot, and the 
sheriff, Darlod, in place of the lord lieutenant. It is no mere 
personal grievance of a theologian that is charged, but grave 
offenses against the public good. It is not even the orthodoxy of 
the Church so much as the safety of the State that is to be main- 
tained. Some of the syndics ‘may seem interested in the disputes 
of the two divines. But what do councilors like Perrin and Berthe- 


* “Spero capitale saltem fore judicium; poene vero atrocitatem remitti 
cupio”’ (Epist ad Farellum, August 20, 1553). Editorial note—ignem? Opera, 
xiv, 590. 

+ ‘You see that insolent heretic, Jerome .Bolsec, who, though often con- 
victed, has never yet returned to reason ; the clemency of the judges, rather 
than equity, diverting them from their duty, has not merely injured him, but 
very many more ’’ (Opera, xiv, p. 612). This letter makes it clear that Farel 
preferred the death penalty for Servetus, and was dissuading Calvin trom ban- 
ishment as mistaken leniency in the case of Bulsec Farel afterwards, before 
the execution, plead for a milder form of the death penalty, and could not, 
therefore, have here advocated the atrocity of burning. 
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lier care for the doctrines of Calvin, if these are to be made the 
issue? What will the majority of the court care for the errors of 
Servetus, unless it be shown that they threaten the foundations of 
society and that he is too dangerous a fanatic to be let loose in the 
community? Henceforth, in their minds, the question of heresy 
will be quite subordinate to that of sedition and conspiracy. 

At the first sitting, on Monday, the 21st of August, the indict- 
ment not being ready, the time was consumed in examining 
Servetus concerning the letter of Arnouilet and in hearing some 
learned arguments of Calvin and his colleagues, who were now 
admitted as experts rather than as parties in the case, dogmatic 
questions being naturally beyond the competence of the court.* 
Against the accused he maintained that the eternal Sonship of 
Christ was implied in the logos of St. John, and that the dogma of 
the Trinity had been defined in the writings of the Greek fathers, 
Justin, Clement and Origen. In replying, Servetus wished to see 
the Latin of Justin, forgetting that there was no such translation. 
Calvin thought he had thus caught him tripping in his Greek, of 
which, he said, he knew as much asa child at A B C. After this 
bit of sparring, however, he left with him copies of Irenzeus, Igna- 
tius and Tertullian, to aid him in preparing his defense. The 
court also granted him paper and ink to write a petition in prison, 
but charged the jailer to keep him very close, that he might not 
communicate with his allies in the city. 

The next day but little seems to have been done in session. The 
Council despatched an important letter to the magistrates of 
Vienne, which will be considered hereafter; and Servetus wrote his 
petition, 

At length, on Wednesday, the 23d of August, Rigot brought 
forward the new indictment or deed of accusation, entitled: ‘“ These 
are the interrogations and articles upon which the attorney-gen- 
eral of this city of Geneva desires to question Michael Servetus, a 
prisoner, guilty of blasphemies, of heresies and of disturbing Chris- 
tendom.”+ There were thirty such interrogations or charges. In 
contrast with those prepared by Calvin, they dwelt less upon the 
theological views of the prisoner than upon their practical tenden- 
cies and effects. They referred to his personality and former 
suspicious life; to his conflicts with divines; to his clandestine 
book and its injurious consequences; to his calumniation of the 
Reformed Churches; to his alleged want of chastity ; to his revolu- 
tionary aims in Christendom; to his seditious designs in coming 


* «Ces matiéres n’étant naturallement pas de la compétence des membres 
ordinaires du tribunal ’’ ( Opera, viii, p. 758, Note 3). 
+ Articles du Procureur-Général, Opera, viii, p. 763. 
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to Geneva and his secret connections with parties there and else- 
where. 

Servetus now clearly saw that the question was to be one of 
policy rather than heresy, and instead of indulging in theological 
discussions, he aimed to remove his bad repute and make himself 
appear to the magistrates quite harmless, if not insignificant, and 
by no means the disturber of the public peace which had been de- © 
picted. He answered the new questions with much ingenuity and 
with seeming frankness, admitting whatsoever had been proved and 
simply denying all the rest. At the beginning of the examination, 
which was conducted by Darlod, he gave his true name, nationality 
and profession, and told the story of his past life without prevarica- 
tion as in the examination before the magistrates at Vienne. _ He 
was then asked why he had printed a second book, after the doctors 
had reproved him for the first book; he replied, in the language of 
a sincere enthusiast, that he had reached his views by much earnest 
study of the Holy Scriptures and early fathers of the Church; 
that our Lord had commanded us not to hide the light which He 
gave us under a stool; that he meant only to do good to others, and 
still thought that he had done good, and no ill, nor been seditious 
or turbulent. As to the title of his book, Zhe Restoration of Chris- 
tianity, he did not pretend that those who had written before him 
had not understood the Christian religion, but only that they had 
erred in some respects, especially since the Council of Nice. In his 
epistle to Pastor Poupin, six years ago, he had not meant to say that 
all the Reformed Churches were going to perdition, but had sim- 
ply used the strong language with which scholastic divines enforce 
their meaning and which they had used against him, both in Latin 
and in French; nor had he thought to defame either the Pastor or 
the Republic of Geneva. While disclaiming the seditious aims of 
the Anabaptists, he would not deny that he still deemed infant bap- 
tism a fiction, but wished to be corrected and would ask y rdon if 
he were wrong. To the charge of immorality, so often associated 
in that age with a charge of heresy, he plead that he had never 
quarreled but once in his life and then in self-defense ; that he had 
suffered a physical injury which made him incompetent for libertin- 
age; and that he had always tried to live quietly and purely as a 
Christian should do. When the lord lieutenant asked if he did not 
well know that his book would throw Christendom into a great 
commotion, being a declaration of war against all the Churches, he 
answered that, so far from disturbing Christendom, it would prove 
profitable to it by exciting discussion among thinking men, draw- 
ing out their sentiments and thus disseminating the truth. As to 
his design in coming to Geneva, he would only say that the city 
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lay in his way to Naples through Zurich and he had expected to 
sail across the lake the next morning. He denied that he had come 
there to propagate his doctrines, or that he knew anybody in Geneva 
or had held any communication whatever with parties in that city. 
This denial was contrary to his own first admission; also to the 
confidential letter of Arnoullet; and to other facts already coming 
to light.* 

If any favorable impression was made by these replies, it must 
have been strengthened by his petition, which was heard at the 
next sitting the next day, Thursday, August the 24th. Two points 
in that paper were well taken and defended by the petitioner. He 
prayed first that he might be freed from a criminal charge; and 
second, that if not thus liberated, being a foreigner, he might have 
the aid of an advocate who knew the laws and procedure of the 
country. In support of the former request, he urged first, that the 
primitive Church did not treat heresy as a criminal offense before a 
civil tribunal, nor impose any worse penalty than banishment upon 
a heretic who would not repent; and secondly, he besought their 
lordships to remember that he could not have been seditious or 
turbulent in their territory or elsewhere, since he had only been 
discussing some abstruse questions with a few learned doctors in 
Germany, and in France had never spoken to a soul; and further- 
more, in his book, he had refuted and reproved the Anabaptists 
who rebel against magistrates and wish to have all things in com- 
mon. The whole petition, in the light of our times, seems very 
moderate and reasonable, and exceedingly well put against a charge 
of sedition as distinguished from one of mere heresy. After hear- 
ing it, and before adjourning, the Council ordered that the prisoner 
be held to his replies and have his petition inserted in the record. 

It now behooved the attorney-general, who seems to have had 
more than the zeal of his office, to bring in some rejoindert to 
these replies and requests of the accused so adroitly presented. 
Th‘s second indictiuent had two parts. In the first part, which was 
fra: ‘ed against the petition, the prosecutor proved that the first 
Christian emperors claimed cognizance of heresies, and in particular 
pronounced the pain of death against those who thought erroneously 
of the Trinity, and also against blasphemies; and he added that 
Servetus, having studied law at Toulouse, could not plead ignorance 
of the Justinian code under the titles De Trinitate, De Hereticis 
and De Apostatis. As to his having refuted the Anabaptists, the 
prosecutor declared that no passage to that effect could be cited from 
his books. This was not strictly just, since Servetus, in his writings, 

* Rilliet, pp. 127, 186, 147, 154. 


+ Réquisitoire du Procureur-Généra], Process, viii, pp. 771-774. 
24 
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upheld the duty of obeying magistrates, though without applying 
his teaching to the Christian socialists of his day. As to his not 
having propagated his doctrines, Rigot ridiculed his assertion that 
he had spoken to no one during the thirty years since he began to 
print his horrible heresies, and showed up the glaring inconsistency 
with his former assertion that he felt it would be a sin for him not 
to communicate the truths which God had revealed to him and hide 
his light under a bushel. The attorney-general had become con- 
vinced that the prisoner was already self-condemned, and indig- 
nantly denied his request for an advocate as inept and impertinent ; 
because he knew so well how to lie that no procurator could help 
him in his falsehoods; because there was not a jot of innocence in 
the case to require an attorney; and because the statutes would 
not allow such seducers to speak by counsel. This was then Swiss 
law, but it now seems strange equity. 

The second part of Rigot’s indictment consisted of a new set of 
interrogatories, and the lord lieutenant, Darlod, as before, was the 
examiner. The accused met them with great skill and plausibility. 
He was charged with having calumniated the approved doctors, 
Capito and Cicolampadius ; and replied that they had agreed with 
him in some points and in others had not been approved by Luther 
and Melancthon. He was asked how he could prove his allegations 
as to the punishment of heretics in the primitive Church; and he 
replied, by the histories of Constantine the Great. As to his 
acquaintance with the Justinian code, warning him of such pun- 
ishments, he said that he had studied only a few rubrics when at 
school, and ‘moreover that Justinian did not belong to the pure 
primitive times of the Church, but to the corrupt period, after the 
bishops had introduced criminal prosecutions against heretics. As 
to his teaching that minors could not sin, he only meant that they 
could not commit capital crimes, and did not think of suppressing 
judicial investigations and chastisements like the whip, the galley 
and the prison. He had made use of the Koran, not as an author- 
ity, but only for the greater glory of our Lord Jesus Christ, because 
even a wicked book may contain some good things, and the said 
Koran abounds in much that is good. Concerning his self-contra- 
dictory statements, he explained that he had communicated his opin- 
ions only to the three doctors named, and had not offered them to weak 
people, because our Lord commanded us not to cast pearls before 
swine; and he was living among papists whom he had supposed to 
be more persecuting than Protestants. When asked what he meant 
by saying that the truth begins to manifest itself and will spread 
more and more, he answered that the Reformation was not yet com- 
plete ; that at first the reforms of Luther and Calvin had been con- 
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demned ; and that though he could not divine whether his doctrine 
would be received or not, he must hold it to be truth until they 
showed him thecontrary. He wasagain charged with a conspiracy 
in Geneva; but again denied the charge. Rilliet thinks his perse- 
verance in denying that fact a distinct proof of its reality. It was 
in evidence that his keepers had nailed down his prison windows to 
stop his communication with outside parties. His jailer at one 
time, Claude de Genéve, was an instrument of the chief conspirator, 
Perrin. Upon the point of his secret mission in Geneva, the pros- 
ecutor plied him with as many as ten questions, to which he gave 
evasive answers.* He was also interrogated as to his correspond- 
ence with Italian heretics; but he easily denied having written any 
letters but those which he knew were in the hands of the attorney- 
general. Calvin afterwards refers to his wanderings in Italy as an 
admitted fact,t and nothing was more likely than that he should 
have fled from Lyons to that home of the skeptical humanists 
where he already had many adherents and whither he attempted to 
consign several bales of his books. He could give no consistent 
account of his movements during the four months that he was at 
large. The facts all pointed to a scheme of propagandism with its 
centres at Genoa, Venice and Frankfort, as well as Geneva. When 
the court adjourned, the two main charges of sedition and conspir- 
acy appeared to have been proved by the prosecutor, the charge of 
heresy being still in the hands of the theological experts to whom 
it was referred. 

While the trial was passing in the Council chamber, the greatest 
excitement prevailed in the city. The proceedings were watched 
with keen interest. The factions were taking sides for and against 
the prisoner. In the Great Council of Two Hundred, a popular 
assembly, then largely hostile to Calvin, the theatrical Perrint and 
the fascinating Berthelier§ were mustering their followers, not so 
much in sympathy with Servetus and his opinions, as with the 


* Réquisitoire, Items 15-25, 36-38. 


+ Comp. Item 14 and letter of Calvin to Sulzer: ‘‘ Having escaped from prison 
I know not how, he wandered in Italy nearly four months’’ (‘‘Unde nescio 
quomodo elapsus, per Italiam, erravit fere quatuor menses’’) (Epist. Sept. 8, 
1553, Vol. xiv, p. 614). In a note, p. 590, the Strasburg editors question this 
statement of Calvin, but offer scarcely any other evidence against it than the 
denial of Servetus. That Beza spoke of him as at length passing through Gen- 
eva is not inconsistent with it ; still less with the charge of the State attorney 
that he had been communicating by letter with the Italian skeptics. 

¢ Calvin privately styled him Cesar comicus, stage-emperor, in allusion to his 
fondness for pageantry and effect as chief magistrate of the ‘republic. Letter 
to Farel, Oct. 26, 1553, Opera, xiii. 

§ Rilliet terms him ‘‘the true princeps juventutis, at the head of all the opposi- 
tion offered by the Libertine party to the austere reforms of Calvin,” p. 109. 
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design of using him as a tool in crushing the Reformer and his 
hated discipline. On the other hand, Calvin and the pastors were 
rallying their people in defense of sound doctrince and pure disci- 
pline, and thundering from the pulpit against the horrible impieties 
of the heretic Spaniard as well as his seditious connections with 
the Libertine party. The whole city was in a ferment and on the 
verge of a revolution. At length the conflict found expression in 
the Council itself. 

At the morning session, September 1, the chief syndic Perrin pre- 
siding, Berthelier appeared and solicited the warrant of the Council 
for partaking of the Holy Supper, from which he had been debarred 
by the excommunicating sentence of the Presbytery. Calvin pro- 
tested against so illegal and high-handed an invasion of the eccle- 
siastical power. But he was overruled. The Council granted to 
Berthelier letters of absolution, signed with the seal of the republic, ° 
declaring that “if he felt himself clear in his conscience, and fit to 
receive the sacrament, and proposed to leave past events out of 
view, he might partake of it, yet only on his own responsibility.”* 
Hastening from the Senate chamber as soon as his remaining duties 
there were discharged, Calvin called together his colleagues to meet 
this new emergency, more serious than anything in the trial itself. 
The cause of pure discipline, as well as sound doctrine, was now at 
stake, and the very existence of the Church was threatened. Only 
a few hours intervened before the Lord’s day, when the sacrament 
was to be celebrated. Securing a special meeting of the syndics, 
with much difficulty, on Saturday morning, he appeared before them 
at the head of the Consistory, and implored them to desist from a 
course which was contrary to the statutes of the republic and the 
Word of God, avowing solemnly that he would die rather than do 
violence to his conscience in the matter. The Consistory earnestly 
seconded his appeal. But their lordships would not yield their 
ground. 

On Sunday morning, Calvin preached as usual in the temple of 
St. Peter, where it was expected that Berthelier would claim his 
right to the sacrament by civil warrant in defiance of the sentence 
of the Presbytery. A large assembly was awaiting the issue. Be- 
fore descending from the pulpit to the holy table, the preacher 
alluded in grave terms to the crisis, declared that he must be gov- 
erned by the law of his Master, which is altogether certain and 
notorious, and closed with this solemn warning: “As we are now 
about to receive the Holy Supper of our Lord Jesus Christ, if any 
one who has been debarred by the Consistory shall approach this 
table,” lifting up his hands he exclaimed in the words of St. Chry- 


#* Extract from Registers of Council by Rilliet. 
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sostom, “I will lay down my life ere these hands shall reach forth 
the sacred things of God to those who have been branded as His 
despisers.” Berthelier did not dare to come forward; and the com- 
munion followed in profound silence, and under a solemn awe of 
the divine presence. On a former occasion, with the same cour-: 
age, Calvin had faced the whole Council of Two Hundred, as they 
stood around him with drawn swords and cries of death.* But he 
could not now be elated by the moral triumph. Oppressed with 
sadness, he preached again in the afternoon, taking his text from 
the farewell words of St. Paul to the Ephesian elders, and tenderly 
exhorting his flock to stand fast in the doctrine of Christ. “I must 
declare to you,” he said, “that I know not but this may be the last 
sermon | shall preach in Geneva; not because I take leave of my 
own accord—God forbid that I should wish to abandon the sphere 
of my rightful authority !|—but I take what has happened as if it 
had been declared that they that are in power will no longer be 
served by me, but would force me to do what God does not permit. 
I must, therefore, dearly beloved, like Paul, commend you to God 
and to the Word of His grace.” At the same time, he wrote 
Viret, foreboding that heavy persecutions and judgments were at 
hand, and begging him to “ pray for this unhappy Charch.”+ 

The truth was that Berthelier had been secretly advised by the 
magistrates to abstain from the communion for the present,t and 
Calvin soon found that the vital question of ecclesiastical rights 
was still pending. On the following Thursday he again approached 
the Council with his colleagues and formally renewed: their pro- 
test ; but they were again repelled with asharp rebuke. A third 
time they returned, bringing with them the text of the ecclesiastical 
edicts which had been demanded in proof of their claim. For 
some days their lordships wavered between the letter of the statute 
and their pride of consistency, until Calvin grew impatient and de- 
clared he must discontinue his functions as a minister of Christ if 
they did not promptly decide. At length, on Friday, the 15th of 
September, the Consistory sent a delegation of Pastors Poupin and 
Bernard to demand a positive answer. After three more days of 
hesitation the Council passed an evasive order postponing indefi- 
nitely the whole question and commanding that M. Calvin, in the 
meantime, must preach and do his duty. The issue of the conflict 
belongs to a later period of the history. 


* Audin, Life of Calvin, p. 394, as quoted by Dr. Schaff, p. 508. 

+ Letter to Viret, Sep. 9, 1553, Opera, xiii. 

+ ‘‘ Nevertheless, it will be well to advise the said Berthelier, if he can, to ab- 
stain from taking and receiving it for the present ; and that this be done private- 
ly” (Extract from Registres by Rilliet). 
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During all this time the trial, or rather the remaining theological 
part of it, was still going on, and Servetus was not forgotten. Be- 
tween two foes, outside and inside the Council, Calvin was defending 
pure discipline with one hand, and assailing false doctrine with the 
other. In the afternoon of the same day when the sentence of excom- 
munication had been annulled, the parties were confronted in the 
prison as before, but now the prisoner was openly supported by Perrin 
and Berthelier, flushed with their triumph of that morning. They 
soon found new means of harassing Calvin. It was ordered that 
written arguments should take the place of the oral debate; and 
that the papers thus obtained be sent to the neighboring magistrates 
and churches of Switzerland for their opinion. By this maneuver 
they at once took their protégé out of an unequal encounter of words 
with his more logical opponent. They also designed to hand the 
case over to other judges, especially those of Berne, who in the 
case of Bolsec had seemed hostile to Calvin, and who, not unreason- 
ably, might be expected to decide against him in this instance. The 
arbitration, as we shall see, had been intended from the beginning. 
Whilst Calvin could not and did not object to it as on its face 
other than fair and just, yet he felt keenly, not so much the sinister 
motives of his open adversaries, as an implied distrust on the part 
of the whole Council under existing circumstances. His position 
had become most embarrassing and critical. The machinations of 
his enemies had brought him into conflict with the very authorities 
that held in their hands, not merely his own fate, but, as it seemed, 
the fate of the Reformed religion itself, so far as committed to his 
keeping. He wrote to Bullinger, at Zurich, in a tone of profound 
discouragement, that he was ready to despair of the Church of 
Geneva: “ Even the Council had arrived at that pitch of rage and 
madness that were he to declare it is day at high noon, they would 
immediately begin to doubt it.”"* In truth, he needed all the con- 
soling assurances of the Zurich pastor to brace up his heart and hope 
in the desperate battle which he was still so courageously fighting. 

If Calvin was depressed, Servetus was now not lesselated. Borne 
aloft amid the general excitement, like a leaf in the storm, he mis- 
took his chance prominence for a personal following in the city as 
well as in the Council. His tone became defiant and aggressive. 
No longer the meek, plausible suppliant that he was a month ago, 
he now demanded of the court that aid of counsel which they had 
already refused as both impertinent and illegal. Prompted by his 
jailer, Claude de Genéve, he asked for a transfer of his case to the 
Great Council of Two Hundred, which would not only have 
destroyed the judicial prerogative of the Little Council, but pre- 


* Letter to Bullinger, Opera, xiii, pp. 610, 611. 
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cipitated that popular revolution which the Libertines were plotting. 
Upon Calvin, as upon a fallen foe, he heaped epithets more virulent 
than any he had ever before devised, and eagerly joined against 
him in the appeal to the Bernese government. Indeed, backed as 
he supposed by the whole Libertine faction, he even dreamed of 
supplanting the Reformer in Geneva; denounced him as an impos- 
tor who ought to be hunted from the city, and invoking that civil 
arm which he had before deprecated, he appeared before the Coun- 
cil as the accuser of his accuser; demanded that Calvin be put on 
trial as a prisoner with him, “until the cause be decided for his 
death or mine,” by the law of retaliation; and concluded his peti- 
tion with a formal list of “ articles on which M. Servetus wishes J. 
Calvin to be interrogated.” * Nor was the poor deluded man alto- 
gether astray in some of his conjectures. It is quite certain that 
had the Council in its present temper, as led by its chief syndic, 
proceeded to a decision, Servetus would have been released, and 
Calvin might have suffered death or exile in his place.t This result 
was yet to be prevented by the very stratagem which had been 
devised to produce it. For the present, however, the parties have 
come to a pause, and must await the decision of the tribunal to 
which they have appealed. 


THE TuHiIRD ACT OF THE TRIAL. 


In the next phase of the trial the Senate of Geneva submits the 
case of Servetus to a higher court of Christendom. The little city, 
with its two wrangling divines and contending factions, recedes from 
view and the horizon widens until it embraces Reformed Switzer- 
land, Protestant Germany and Catholic France. It is no longer the 
doctrine of Calvin, nor yet the discipline of the Church, nor even 
the Swiss Reformation, so much as the Christian religion itself that 
seems to have been menaced and to be at stake. That public 
opinion, which expresses and governs every age, has been invoked 
by all the parties with the most varied motives and feelings. The 
pious refugees, with their pastors, are hoping to see Servetus con- 
demned and Calvin vindicated by their brethren abroad. The 
Libertine patriots with their leaders in the Council are only anxious 


* Articles sur lesquelz Michel Servetus demande que Iehan Calvin soyt 
interroge, Process, Upera, viii, p. 805. He offers four great and infallible 
reasons why Calvin should be condemned : first, because he makes a matter of 
doctrine ground for a criminal accusation ; second, because he is a false accuser ; 
third, because he suppresses the truth of Christ with calumnies, falsehoods and 
iniquities ; fourth, because he is a follower of Simon Magus. - 

+ ‘‘This was the anxious wish of the Libertines, and could it have been effected, 
Servetus would then have taken his place as a reformer in Geneva and have de- 
stroyed the Church” (Henry, Life of Calvin, ii, 21). 
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to overthrow Calvin, whatever becomes of Servetus in the hands of 
Bernese justice. For the rest, three or four of the judges may seem 
concerned in the theological issues, but the magistrates as a body, 
wearied with the long, fruitless debate and already thoroughly con- 
vinced ofthe seditious character of the prisoner, will be content if 
by any means, even by foreign mediation, peace and order can be 
restored to the distracted republic. 

To understand the crisis, we must recall several incidents which 
as yet have been kept in the background, but which may now be 
brought forward in the order of their occurrence. It will be found 
that from the beginning the Council has been seeking the judgment 
of foreign divines as to the guilt of Servetus; not merely because 
they felt themselves inexpert in theological questions, but also be- 
cause it was an affair of general moment which was becoming 
mixed up. with local issues and passions and needed an adjudication 
at once disinterested, competent and final. In the preliminary part 
of the trial they had ascertained the opinions of Melancthon, icol- 
ampadius, Bucer and other German theologians; and immediately 
on assuming the prosecution of the case, at their first sitting, the 
21st of August, they passed the following order: “ Inasmuch as 
the case of the heresy of M. Servetus vitally affects the welfare of 
Christendom, it is resolved to proceed with his trial; and also to 
write to Vienne to know why he was imprisoned and how he 
escaped; and after that, when all is ascertained, to write to the 
magistrates of Berne, of Basel, of Zurich, of Schaffhausen and 
of other churches of the Swiss, to acquaint them with the whole.”* 

This resolution was literally and exactly pursued throughout the 
trial; the first part of it during the second act, and the second part 
during the third act as above delineated. The first part, the corre- 
spondence with Vienne, was based upon the common interest of 
Catholics and Protestants in a heresy which destroyed the very 
foundations of Christianity.t It was carried out promptly the next 
day by sending a messenger of state into Dauphiny with letters to 
the magnificent and noble lords, the judges in the court of Vienne, 
requesting a copy of the evidence and information against Servetus 
to be used in bringing him to that just punishment from which he 
had escaped. Nine days afterwards, August 31, came a reply to 
the most noble, wise and illustrious lords, the syndics and Council 
of Geneva, saying that it would be contrary to French law to sur- 
render the papers in a trial against a criminal already sentenced 
and burned in effigy, and begging that Servetus be returned to 
them for punishment and further charges against him be thus 


* Registres du Petit Conseil, Process, Calvin’s Opera, viii, p. 751, 
+ Plainte Contre Servet, Item 38, Process, Calvin’s Opera, viii, p. 727. 
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avoided.* The commandant of the royal palace brought this letter 
with a copy of the sentence and authority to take the prisoner 
back with him to Vienne. Servetus was asked if he would return 
with the jailer or remain in the hands of the Council. The 
wretched man could only see the fagots already piled for him in 
Dauphiny, and falling upon his knees he begged the judges to go 
on with his trial, promising to submit to their good pleasure. 
When they charged him with attending mass while among the 
papists in Lyons, he plead the example of St. Paul in frequenting 
the temple service and said that he had sinned through fear of 
death. As Genevese law did not allow the extradition of crimi- 
nals, they ordered a gracious response to be written, that they could 
not give him up, but would execute full justice upon him; and the 
papal officer withdrew, having first obtained a certificate from Ser- 
vetus that he had escaped from prison through no favor or aid of 
his keepers. The next day came another letter, written by M. de 
Maugiron, lieutenant of the king of France, informing the Council 
that the goods of the prisoner, amounting to four thousand crowns, 
had been confiscated, and requesting a statement of his debts and 
credits. He was protected by his two patrons in refusing such a 
statement, and the request was politely declined. M. de Maugiron, 
in closing his letter, complimented the zeal of the Genevese judges, 
and thanked God that the heretic was now in the hands of those 
who would not let him again escape punishment. It was thus that 
Romanist and Protestant authorities became strangely agreed 
in defense of their common Christianity, as they understood it, and 
even vied with each other, according to Rilliet, for the dismal 
privilege of burning Servetus. 

The second part of the original resolution, the appeal to the 
Helvetic cities, was taken up, as we have seen, at the instance of 
Perrin and his party on the day that Calvin and his colleagues had 
been humbled. Several days were consumed in preparing the docu- 
ments to accompany the appeal. These were as follows: Thirty- 
eight objectionable articles extracted from the books of Servetus, 
without comment and signed by Calvin and the ministers of Gen- 
eva; a vindication of these articles by the accused, together with 
copies of St. Clement, Irenzeus and Tertullian cited in defense ; a 
rejoinder by Calvin and his colleagues, as prolix as the vindication, 
and having interlined comments by the prisoner, of which they 
took no notice. All the papers were disfigured with the polemical 
billingsgate current in that day; but those of Servetus read now 
like the profane ravings of a madman. Calvin was careful to 


* All the papers of this correspondence are in Calvin’s Opera, Vol. viii. 
+ Pieces communiquées aux Eglises de Suisse, Calvin’s Opera, Vol. viii, 804. 
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insist in his paper that the alleged errors were contrary to the com- 
mon consent of the universal Church and destructive of all revealed 
religion. Two weeks passed away in temporizing, the special mes- 
senger at first proposed, the lord treasurer, Claude du Pan, being 
deemed too favorable to Calvin. At length, September 21, the 
ordinary messenger of State, Jaquemoz Jernoz, departed on a tour 
of the four Swiss cities with circular letters and the accompanying 
documents. He was gone a whole month. On his return he 
brought replies unanimously condemning Servetus and advising 
condign punishment. If there was any difference, the cantons 
that might have been deemed the most friendly to him proved to be 
the most adverse. Zurich, hitherto tolerant and temperate, dwelt 
upon his dangerous heresies; urged the magistrates to put an end 
to his pernicious designs against the Christian religion, and take this 
opportunity to free the churches from the reproach of having been 
too lenient and favorable to heresy. Schaffhausen, following 
Zurich, termed his blasphemies a wasting gangrene in the members 
of Christ, and declared that to reason any longer with him would 
be to go mad witha fool. Basel, full of Italian skeptics who had 
been favorable to Servetus, exhorted the judges to reclaim him if 
possible, but otherwise to use the whole power of their office, so 
that he may never more be able to trouble the Church of Christ. 
And Berne, which had counseled moderation in other cases, became 
incensed at his pride and arrogance; condemned his errors as tend- 
ing to corrupt and destroy all religion; and prayed the Lord that 
the magistrates might have prudence and strength to put the 
churches beyond the reach of such a pest. Haller wrote Bullinger 
privately that the Bernese Council would undoubtedly have con- 
signed him to the flames, and Rilliet tells us that they used all their 
great political influence against him. Thus in the judgment ot 
Reformed Switzerland his fate was already sealed. 

Let it now be noticed that neither the supposed grievances nor 
the special doctrines of Calvin had any weight whatever in this 
judgment. The neighboring churches did not agree with him 
theologically in some respects. Berne was at strife with him, and 
Basel bad been cold towards him. Except Zurich, which was 
influenced by his friend, Bullinger, the Swiss republics did not 
vindicate Calvin, but simply condemned Servetus; and condemned 
him, too, like the Romanist authorities, as a common enemy of the 
Christian religion. It is often said that the action of Geneva in 
the affair of Servetus was confirmed by the public sentiment of the 
age. The converse statement is nearer the historic truth. But for 
the voice of surrounding Christendom, Servetus would have been 
acquitted, and Calvin and the church of refugees might have per- 
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ished in the revolution with which the Libertines and Patriots were 
about to overwhelm them. ; 


Tue Last Act IN THE TRIAL. 


The final act was the sentence, with its speedy execution. The 
state of parties had somewhat changed during the past month. 
There was a reaction in public feeling. The prisoner had never 
had any enthusiastic support. The two partisan councilors would 
soon have no use for him, and he had lost the sympathy of the 
judges by his fits of rage and insolence. He continued to petition 
them from his prison for more humane treatment, which was 
granted him, but without further discussion. He must have felt 
the doom which was impending, and when at last the State mes- 
senger returned with the adverse decision, the illusion which for a 
time had brightened his prison was gone. The plot of the factions 
also collapsed, and it only remained for the Council to give sentence 
according to the judgment received. 

But the Council was not a unit, and for some time wavered, as if 
reluctant to face the issue. The chief syndic, day after day, feigned 
illness and stayed away from court. At length, the prisoner having 
been duly informed and more strictly guarded, a final sitting was 
ordered for the 26th of October, in joint session with the Council 
of Sixty, without whose concurrence they could not legally pass 
sentence. It was a full meeting, and the debate was high and 
stormy. The captain-general, Perrin, after some last ineffectual 
efforts to acquit the prisoner or transfer his case to the Great Coun- 
cil, left the Senate chamber with his followers, defeated and disgusted. 
Of the councilors that remained some were in favor of his perpet- 
ual imprisonment; others, of his perpetual banishment; but the 
majority were inflexibly in favor of sentencing him to death by 
fire, unless he would recant. The judicial vote was unanimous. 

The sentence was drawn up the next day in the formal language 
of such documents. It described his seditious career in Germany, 
in France, and in Geneva. It cited his blasphemies against the 
Trinity, the Son of God, and the baptism of little infants. It char- 
acterized his errors as contrary to the true foundation and first 
principles of the Christian religion; as assailing the Divine Ma- 
jesty ; as perfidious, scandalous and infectious; as involving the 
cruel murder and ruin of many poor souls—a thing shocking to be 
related. It dwelt upon his obstinacy and perverseness under former 
reproofs and imprisonments and during the trial. And it finally 
declared that the syndics, as judges in criminal cases, sitting in the 
tribunal of their ancestors, after well consulting with their fellow- 
citizens, and having God and His Holy Scriptures before their eyes, 
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condemned him, M. Servetus, to be bound and led to the place of 
Champel, to be fastened to a stake, with his books both written and 
printed, and there to be burned to ashes, as an example to all like 
offenders.* 

The grounds of this dreadful sentence have now been plainly 
revealed to us. Here was no ecclesiastical court of the Presbytery 
intent on defining heresy against orthodoxy within the breadth of 
a hair; but the highest tribunal of the republic set for the defense 
of justice, order and virtue. And the offenses charged and proved 
were not theological errors against the five points of Calvinism, but 
sins against the essential Christian faith, together with political 
crimes such as are still defined in our laws and punished by our 
courts; blasphemy, so shocking to both civilians and divines that 
it seemed to shake the very foundations of society ;+ sedition, which 
was already breeding schism, tumult and revolution in the city; 
and conspiracy, of which there was evidence enough in the Council 
itself as the trial proceeded. In a word, it was neither zeal for 
orthodoxy nor devotion to Calvin which prompted the majority of 
the judges to order that funeral pyre with which his name has ever 
since been associated. It was simply their fixed determination to 
be rid of a pestilent fanatic who had embroiled Geneva in anarchical 
strife, who had been outlawed in every country of Europe which he 
had entered, and who was at last condemned by the united voice of 
Catholic and Protestant Christendom as an enemy to the whole ex- 
isting civilization, 

Let it be added that in form the sentence was strictly legal. The 
judges had kept within the law throughout the trial. They had 
put the accuser in peril with the accused before entertaining the 
case. Day after day they had listened to the examination of the 
prisoner on the political charges, as well as to his discussions with 
an expert divine. They had then impartially excluded the parties, 
and referred the case to the higher courts, as well as churches, of 
the Swiss confederation. The judgment of Berne, as their protec- 
torate, was almost mandatory. They also had before them a judg- 
ment in the same case by the civil court of Lyons. The State 
attorney showed them that the imperial code since the time of 
Constantine agreed with the existing edicts of the republic as to the 


* Sentence prononcée contre Servet. Process, Calvin’s Opera, Vol. viii. 

+ Beza states distinctly that ‘‘punishment was most deservedly inflicted on 
Servetus at Geneva, not because he was a sectary [or heretic], but a monstrous 
compound of mere impiety and horrid blasphemy.’’ Henry says that his cari- 
catures of the incarnation and divinity of Christ were sometimes uttered with a 
peal of laughter, and he gives an example of his shocking blasphemy which no 
other writer has ventured to quote (Vol. ii, 162). The charitable judgment 
would now be, that at times he was more insane than criminal. 
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penalty due for the crimes which had been proved. There could 
be no question of their jurisdiction; the prisoner himself, after 
denying it, by his own act conceded it. Finally, they had con- 
sulted with the other burgesses entitled to sit with them in a full 
session of the Senate; and their unanimous sentence was then 
accepted as final by all parties. 

As to any supposed connection of Calvin with this sentence, little 
more need now be said. He could have had nothing to do with 
it. It lay beyond his province. He was not even consulted. 
On the day before, he wrote to Bullinger: “It is not known what 
shall happen to this person. I conjecture, however, that his sen- 
tence will be pronounced in the Council to-morrow, and that the 
next day he will be led forth to punishment.”* The truth is, that 
Calvin had been peremptorily set aside by the judges, who were 
then as anxious to absolve Berthelier as to punish Servetus, and 
even wished by the latter act to enforce their claim to the former. 
Moreovor, when afterwards charged with responsibility for the sen- 
tence, he thus explicitly denied it: “From the moment of the con- 
viction, I said not a word about the punishment; that this was so 
all good men are my witnesses, and I challenge the malicious to 
bring forward anything to the contrary.” + 

When he found that the magistrates were bent upon the extreme 
penalty, he could only plead for mercy in the execution of the law. 
With his colleagues he besought them, it would seem, either to 
change the sentence, or effect it in a milder form by means of the 
sword. ‘ We endeavored,” he wrote Farel, “to alter the mode of. 
his death; but in vain. Why we did not succeed, I defer for nar- 
ration until I see you.”{ There is no record of that conversation ; 
but it is easy enough tosee why they did not succeed. Even if the 
judges had been disposed to listen to Calvin, they were in no mood 
for clemency towards the prisoner. He had long since exhausted 
their patience, not only by his personal traits, but as an irritating 
source of the public troubles. They could see no extenuations of 
his guilt; and as he was already under sentence and burned in effigy, 
they chose to stay within the letter of the statute providing the 
same penalty which he had a second time defied. 

Dr. Schaff says very truly that the Reformer’s prominence in the 
affair was his misfortune. The learned historian, however, does 
not seem quite so impartial when he goes on to construe that mis- 


* Letter to Bullinger, Oct. 26, 1553, Opera, xiii. 

+ ‘‘Ex quo convictus est, me nullum de pena verbum fecisse, non solum 
boni omnes viri mitie testes erunt sed malis etiam condedo ut proferant si qui 
habent’”’ (Defensio, Opera, viii, p. 461). ‘‘I have made no endeavor to have 
his punishment made capital ’’ (Declaration, as quoted by Rilliet, p. 93). 

Letter to Farel, Oct. 26, 1553, Opera, xiii. 
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fortune as a fault. Calvin, he tells us, “should simply have caused 
the expulsion -of Servetus from the territory of Geneva, asin the 
case of Bolsec. This would have been sufficient punishment. If 
he had recommended expulsion instead of decapitation, he would 
have saved himself the reproaches of posterity, which will never 
forget and never forgive the burning of Servetus.”* This conjec- 
tural arraignment, with its grave inference, must stand or fall by the 
historic facts. Such facts do not support it. 

In the first place, there is no evidence that the Council would 
have favored expulsion, or deemed it. a sufficient punishment. 
They were bound to execute the ancient law which punished 
heresy with death. They had given their word to the magistrates 
of Vienne that fu'l justice would be done. The magistrates of 
Zurich and Berne had exhorted them to severity, and by that 
higher judgment they must now be governed. To have turned the 
prisoner loose into the surrounding territory, besides being an act 
of bad faith, would have diffused the very evils for which he had 
been condemned. Perpetual imprisonment would merely have 
kept him as a smothered brand of revolution. In their view he 
was worse as a fanatic than as a heretic, and had become a dis- 
turber of the peace of Christendom who could only be exterminated. 

In the second place, there is positive evidence that Calvin could 
not have prevented their decision. As we have seen, his influence 
upon them as a body was gone. Of the twenty-five councilors 
only seven were Calvinists, as many more were Perrinists, and the 
intermediate majority were leaning towards Perrin in the existing 
controversy with Calvin. If they would not hear him when he 
recommended decapitation instead of burning, still less would they 
hear him when he recommended expulsion instead of death. Such 
an appeal, if admitted, would throw the reins of revolution into 
the hands of the Perrinists, and would certainly be rejected by the 
majority of the Council, backed by all the magistrates and churches 
of Switzerland. 

Nor is the case of Bolsec a parallel. He had only assailed some 
abstruse points in predestination, not fundamental tenets; and his 
heresy was not aggravated with blasphemy and sedition. For these 
reasons the Bernese government, which had been lenient towards 
Bolsec, was relentless towards Servetus. Moreover, conjecture can 
be destroyed with facts. Had the case of Servetus been at all simi- 
lar, there is the best evidence that Calvin would have favored his 
banishment. Here it is in his own words as addressed to the Pres- 
bytery and Senate of Geneva: “How maliciously certain virulent 
men have feigned that we demanded him [Bolsec] to be subjected 


* History, p. 692. 
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to capital punishment, you are our best witnesses. Such calumnies, 
until they pass away, it is the part of dignity and prudence to refute 
by contempt and tranquil magnanimity.”* 

While it is plain enough that Calvin wished to have Servetus 
somehow punished and made harmless, it is not at all certain that 
he favored the extreme penalty and used no means to avert it. 
When he was afterwards reproached by Castellio, he replied: “ In 
what you accuse me of cruelty, I am anxious to hear, unless per- 
chance in reference to your master, Servetus; but that I earnestly 
entreated that he might not be put to death his judges are my wit- 
nesses, two of whom were at that time his strenuous patrons.” + 
Observe that it is not the mode of the death penalty, but the death 
penalty itself of which he is here speaking; and he challenges as 
hostile witnesses, Perrin and Berthelier, who had favored an 
acquittal and would be prompt to accuse him had he favored cap- 
ital punishment in any form. 

It should be added that he always declared that he was not an- 
swerable for the sentence, and that the wretched man himself was 
the chief cause of his own death. He tells us that while he and 
his colleagues stood humbly rendering reasons for their doctrines, 
as if themselves in chains, the prisoner disgusted and shocked the 
judges by his brawling invectives. ‘“ No danger,” he says, “of any 
great punishment hung over him, if he could possibly have been 
brought to his senses.”{ Nine years afterwards, in repelling the 
slanders of Baudouin, he not only lays the blame on the heretic, 
but the main responsibility on the Senate and the churches, while 
fully admitting his own agency and confidently awaiting his vindi- 
cation in coming generations: “Servetus suffered the penalty due to 
his heresies, but was it by my will? Certainly his arrogance destroyed 
him no less than his impiety. And what crime was it of mine, if 
our Council, at my exhortation indeed, but in accordance with the 
opinions of various churches, took vengeance on his execrable blas- 
phemies? Let Francis Baldwin abuse me as much as he likes, pro- 
vided by the judgment of Philip Melancthon posterity owes me 


*«*Quam maligne etiam finxerint virulenti quidam homines ad capitis suppli- 
cium ‘a nobis eum exposci, vos nobis optime estis testes. Tales calumnias, donec 
evanescant, contemptu et tranquilla animi magnitudine refutare, gravitatis et 
prudentia est’’ (Preface to ‘‘De Aterna Dei Predestinatione’’ Opera, viii, 254). 

+ ‘‘Sevitiam meam in quo accuses, audire cupio: nisi forte in magistri tui 
Serveti morte, pro quo tamen me fuisse deprecatum testes sunt ipsi judices, ex quo- 
rum numero tunc duo erant strenui ejus patroni’’ (‘‘De Occulta Dei Providen- 
‘tia,’’ Opera, ix, 315, trans. by Henry Vole, D.D., Cambridge, Eng.). 

¢ ‘‘ Adde quod nullum instabat graviosis pene periculum, si quo modo fuisset 
sanabilis ’’ ( Opera, viii, 463). Turrettin, commenting upon this language, affirms 
that Calvin dissuaded the magistrates from their sentence, and that Servetus 
could blame no one but himself for his death (Inst. Theol. Hlenct., iii, 374). 
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a debt of gratitude for having purged the Church of so pernicious a 
monster.” The judgment of Melancthon may not seem to have 
been confirmed by that of posterity ; but if “ posterity will never for- 
get and never forgive the burning of Servetus,” the time will come 
when it will at least cease heaping all its reproaches upon Calvin. 

After the sentence was found to be unchangeable and.the judges 
inexorable, the only hope of saving Servetus was by inducing him 
to recant. The execution still hung upon that condition, and it 
was the prevailing theory of such punishments that a true believer 
would renounce his errors while under discipline. In the hope of 
such a result, by the desire of Calvin, Farel visited the prison early 
the next morning. But the prisoner was more argumentative than 
penitent. He insisted upon having Scriptural proofs of the eternal 
Sonship of Christ, whom he still acknowledged in some sense as 
his Saviour. The passages cited did not convince him, or shake 
his constancy. Farel, for some reason, perhaps because unequal to 
the argument, persuaded him to request an interview with Calvin, and 
the latter came, attended by the syndics Corna and Bonna, as wit- 
nesses to the recantation which he hoped to secure. Sixteen years 
ago, when he first met Servetus at Paris, he had endeavored, at the 
risk of his own life, as he said, “to cure him of his madness, and 
bring him to such sentiments that all pious men might take him 
affectionately by the hand.”* Did the unhappy man now remem- 
ber the past? Had he heard of the intercessions in his behalf? 
Whatever may have been the cause, all his better nature seemed to 
assert itself as he told the syndics he wished to ask pardon of 
Calvin. In reply Calvin tenderly reminded him of their first 
meeting and of all his efforts to reclaim him; protested that he had 
never pursued against him any private quarrel; and besought him 
not to think of any offense against himself, which he had passed 
by, but rather to beg pardon of the Son of God whom he had 
degraded and denied as his Saviour. The appeal had no effect. 
The condemned man was silent asif ina stupor. Calvin with- 
drew, thinking of the apostolic judgment, that an heretic twice 
admonished is self-condemned. Hight years afterwards he still 
lamented the failure of that visit: “Ah! if we could but have 
obtained from Servetus a recantation like that of Gentilis!”+ 

The execution was not long delayed. At eleven o’clock the lord 
lieutenant summoned the prisoner with the usual formula, “Come 
with me to hear the good pleasure of my lords.” They proceeded 

* Opera, viii, 54. 

+ Valentine Gentilis, an Italian refugee, five years after the death of Servetus, 
was convicted of the same errors, and condemned to the same fate, but escaped 


by confession, through the efforts of Calvin. Renewing his heresy, he was 
afterwards beheaded in Berne. 
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to the City Hall, where the Council was assembled. From the bal- 
cony the lord syndic, Darlod, read the sentence. As the last fear- 
ful words smote the doomed man he fell upon his knees, exclaiming : 
“The sword in mercy, and not fire, lest I lose my soul!” Another 
voice had already uttered that petition for himin vain. Farel lifted 
him up from the ground, beseeching him to confess his crime, and 
uselessly interceding for him with the judges. The stern old pastor, 
who had so often declared himself ready to die if convicted of 
heresy,* found it no easy task to apply his principles to another 
who for some time would not be quieted by entreaties or reproaches. 
Let us not follow the two misguided men into that last dreadful 
scene, made more dreadful by so much mythical embellishment. 
As they disappear, with the city herald and the escort ®f archers, 
along the slope of Champel, we know not which of the two the 
most to pity and to blame. 

It has been well said that the last hours of Servetus were the 
best of his life. Sobered by the view of eternity at hand, he 
seemed to lose all his pride and conceit and passion, and the latent 
good in him came uppermost and gained control. His acts and 
words were Christian. He asked Calvin to pardon him. He 
denied his guilt and prayed that his accusers might be forgiven. 
He would ngt save his life by giving up his convictions. His faith 
in the Word of God and in Christ remained unshaken. His expir- 
ing words were prayers for mercy. Though not a saint during life, 
he died as a believer in the Saviour of sinners. 

Calvin never seemed quite just to these last hours of his adver- 
sary. It was not because he had suffered so much abuse and insult, 
nor even because the Reformation had been put in so great peril. 
It was because he had lost all confidence in the man himself. He 
had seen him only a few months ago as an impostor conforming to 
Romish error ; then, as a fugitive from justice begging for his life ; 
at length, as an open reviler of all that is most sacred in the Chris- 
tian faith. And he could not understand how a scoffer could be 
transformed into a martyr in twenty-four hours. He thought of 
him as good men think of criminals whose dying utterances cannot 
undo the mischief of their lives. To all this were soon added the 
most untoward events which forced him to appear critical and 
severe, when otherwise he might have been lenient or at least 
silent. . 


*<T have often declared that Iam ready to die if I have taught anything 
whatever contrary to sound doctrine ; and I add, that I would deserve the most 
frightful punishments if I turned any one aside from the faith of Christ. I can- 
not then apply to others a different rule’’ (Farel to Calvin, Sept. 8, 1553). 


25 
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RESULTS OF THE TRIAL. 


The first effects of the trial seemed confused and disastrous. It 
was not a decisive victory for either party. The Calvinist refugees 
had been vindicated by the foreign churches; and the Libertines 
had been checked in their revolutionary schemes. But Perrin was 
still leading the Council against the Presbytery in favor of Berthe- 
lier, who only a few days afterwards again demanded to be admitted 
to the Holy Supper. The Grand Council itself now endorsed his 
request. The excitement became intense. At one time the crowd 
around the Senate house would have flung Farel into the Rhone 
had he not been rescued by the ministers. The case was referred, 
at length, fo the other Swiss magistrates and churches as umpires. 
On receiving a judgment favorable to Calvin, the Senate gave a 
grand banquet in token of peace and harmony. The Great Council 
of Two Hundred swore with uplifted hands to maintain the Reformed 
doctrine ‘and discipline. Perrin and Berthelier, having been 
detected in a dastardly conspiracy to massacre all the religious refu- 
gees while in church, escaped sentences of mutilation and death 
only by flight. Libertinism was at an end, and Geneva emerged 
from the fires of persecution purified and illustrious, as the model 
Church of the Reformation. f 

It was in the midst of these troubles that Calvin wrote his 
Defensio, including a refutation of the prodigious errors of Michael 
Servetus, together with an argument for the right and duty of 
magistrates to repress heresy with the sword. Only the latter need 
concern us here. It has injured his fame more than anything he 
said or did in the trial itself. It made him at once a conspicuous 
mark for the enemies of the Reformation, and it has since drawn 
upon him all the obloquy due to the parties whom he was defend- 
ing. It must be judged in the light of the times and the circum- 
stances. 

Some defense had become imperative. It is true, the fate of 
Servetus excited no general commiseration in an age when such 
events were common, and every man carried his life in his hands as 
the pledge of his opinions. But it was easily made a pretext for 
assailing the Reformed Church by skeptics and sectaries who 
depicted the victim as a sainted martyr, as well as by Romanists 
who found a fresh excuse for persecuting Protestants. The mock 
voices for tolerance in Basel, which had been few and feeble, 
became a stormy chorus of abuse and slander. In Geneva the 
exiles of Christ were subjected to the grossest indignities. Calvin 
was denounced as a pope and a tyrant; insulted on the streets with 
nicknames; and even threatened with assassination. His best 
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friends advised that the vindication be issued. It was signed offi- 
cially by all the ministers in the city, and it was fully approved by 
the other churches, Zurkinden, as became a State secretary of 
Berne, did indeed express regret that the Council had not been left 
to defend its own act in a matter so hateful to nearly every one. 
But the judicious pastor of Zurich, Bullinger, criticised only the 
conciseness of the treatise, while sharing any blame accruing to it, 
and comforting his friend with assurances that many would thank 
him for it and no one could believe him cruel or tyrannical. His 
young colleague, Beza, defended it with his polished pen from the 
attacks of Borrhaus and Castellio. And the ever-loyal Melancthon 
gave thanks to the Son of God as the umpire who had crowned him 
victor in the spiritual combat. 

In its chief design the treatise was not a defense of himself but of 
the magistrates, as divinely ordained guardians of religion, virtue 
and order. After disclaiming responsibility for their final action, 
he adds: “ But how far I may have gone is of less concern than 
that the public record should be purged from the slanderous asper- 
sions of turbulent, or malignant, or stupid and drunken men.”* 
Like Paul, fighting after the manner of men with beasts at Ephesus, 
he deemed it no time to weaken the civil arm by withdrawing 
moral support from it. Masked heresy in the Church had become 
open treason in the State. Vice was taking up arms against dis- 
armed virtue. The Libertines were about to butcher the flock of 
Christ, and were hypocritically making a martyr of the very man 
whom the law had punished as the cause of these troubles. ‘“ Not 
only the Church but the republic,” says Beza, “came within a 
hair’s breadth of ruin.” In such a crisis Calvin defended an act of 
legal homicide, which he had neither procured nor approved, as 
good men since then, in times of commotion, have defended similar 
acts, from which they might have recoiled in a time of peace. “The 
execution of Servetus,” says Rilliet, “viewed by our consciences, 
which the very faults of the past have enlightened, is odious; but 
it was just, according to law.” Let us indeed thank God that we 
have now no such laws; but let us not pharisaically blame others 
less favored than ourselves. 

As to its main purport the Defense simply voiced the public 
law and Christian sentiment of that age. We may wonder that 
such an argument could emanate from such a mind; and yet it was 
Scriptural and logical from his theocratic premises, as well as prac- 
tically demanded by his whole social environment. It should be re- 


* «Sed quatenus progressus sim, non tanti interest, ut publico libro calumnia 
quam mihi aspergunt vel turbulenti homines, vel maligni, vel stolidi et ebriosi, 
purgetur’’ ( Opera, viii, p. 461). . 
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membered that he was working under a Church-State system, which 
he could not abolish, if he would, and without which no Reformation 
would have been possible in any country of Christendom. Roman- 
ism for centuries had been persecuting with fire and sword. In 
sheer self-defense the Reformed religion must establish and maintain 
itself by law, and in its turn punish theological errors as political 
offenses with unfailing rigor. A more self-consistent Protestantism 
could only come in other times and countries and after long politi- 
cal conflicts; first by softening the civil penalties of heresy; then 
by tolerating it within limits; and at last by ignoring it through 
an entire separation of the Church from the State. To import our 
modern American ideas of religious liberty into the Europe of the 
sixteenth century and single out Calvin as solely or even chiefly 
responsible for the intolerance of early Protestantism is not only 
unfair, but absurd. It is to blame one man for not revolutionizing 
Christendom single-handed three hundred years before the time. 
As well charge Cromwell or Washington with the horrors of civil 
war, as Calvin with those of religious persecution. Perhaps Crom- 
well might havesaved Charles 1; or Washington might have saved 
Andre; but Calvin could not have saved Servetus. And in his 
day he vindicated the capital punishment of seditious heretics, only 
as Christian men in our day, on no higher Scriptural grounds and 
with no better political reasons, have vindicated the sword of the 
magistrate in repressing slavery, rebellion and anarchy. 

It need scarcely: be added that in its tone. the Defense reflected 
the manners of a rude epoch. In that more religious but less civil- 
ized age we find ourselves shocked by the strangest contrasts. We 
see the most savage traits blending with saintly graces; learned 
divines calling each other dogs, rascals and liars; high dignitaries 
burning books of divinity which they did not. understand and 
sometimes the authors with them; life itself freely staked upon 
dogma, and the fagot accepted as but a legitimate incident of polemics. 
What distinguishes Calvin in the tumultuous period, is his full con- 
sciousness of its inconsistencies, as if in him the coming age were 
already struggling in the womb of the present. His earliest and 
latest utterances were mild and tolerant. At the crisis of his 
task the judgment of his conscience was but quelling the protest of 
his heart, when he exclaimed: “ Why is so implacable a severity 
exacted but that we may know that God is defrauded of His honor, 
unless the piety that is due to Him be preferred to all human 
duties, and that when his glory is to be asserted humanity must be 
almost obliterated from our memories?” How keenly he felt the 
charge of cruelty in attacking a dead heretic convicted by his logic, 
he feelingly confided to his friend, Zurkinden, begging him to believe 
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that he could not be revengeful in any mere private cause but 
only severe as were the prophets and apostles against the wicked. 
And how generously his true humanity could assert itself amid the 
surrounding inhumanity had been seen, when he plead for that 
heretic, though his worst enemy, while his own life and cause were 
in peril. Insuch respects he stood alone among the theologians of 
his time. 

If we must take a typical example of intolerance from the trial 
of Servetus, it is easy to find one. Take the inflexible Farel, who 
attended him to the stake, having previously declared that the 
judges would be hostile to Christ and enemies of the Church if they 
did not put to death the man who had destroyed so many souls. 
Take the mild Melancthon, who as a distant observer proclaimed 
that the Senate did right in putting an end to the blasphemous 
man, and held up the act as a pious example to all posterity. Take 
outspoken Peter Martyr, who called him a genuine son of the devil 
who had been justly condemned to death and whose pestiferous 
doctrine ought everywhere to be hunted down. Take the temper- 
ate Bullinger who averred that if Satan should come out of hell he 
could not utter worse blasphemies than this Spaniard, this serpent of 
all heresies whom the magistrates had pursued with the sword of 
righteousness. Take the gentle Bucer, who had declared from the 
pulpit that he ought to have been disemboweled and torn to pieces. 
Take any one but the man who was at once the most injured and 
the most forgiving of his opponents. “On a well-known occasion,” 
says D’Aubigné, “when a wretched man whose doctrines threat- 
ened society, stood before the civil tribunal of Geneva, there was 
but one voice in all Europe raised in favor of the prisoner ; but one 
voice that prayed for some mitigation of Servetus’ punishment, and 
that voice was Calvin’s.” 

The sixteenth century made itself justly responsible for the 
burning of Servetus; the nineteenth century has been unjustly 
holding Calvin responsible for it. It is time for the scales of public 
judgment to be restored to a true balance of praise and blame. Of 
late we have been hearing too much of the intolerance of Calvin, 
and too little of his fidelity and courage and magnanimity; too 
much as to the tyranny of a former age and too little as to the 
license and abuse and detraction of our own day. 


PRINCETON COLLEGE. CHARLES W. SHIELDS. 





II. 


THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT AMONG FRENCH 
PROTESTANTS IN 1892.* 


HE Editors of THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW 
having requested me to send them an article, from time to 

time, I thought that I could not do better than to continue for 1892 
the historical narrative, embracing the period from 1820 to the 
close of 1891, which was published in the number of the REVIEW 
for July, 1892. Indeed, the movement of theological thought, 
whose characteristic features in French-speaking countries of the 
contemporary period I endeavored to sketch, has lost nothing of 
its intensity ; the conflicts begun continue with redoubled ardor; 
the principal combatants, already named, are resting or have re- 
mounted the breach, so that my first study, received with so much 
kindness in the columns of this REVIEW, would present only an in- 


complete picture of the situation, if I did not give a continuation 
of it. 

I will group the conflicts entered upon and continued during the 
past year among French-speaking theologians under three heads; 
namely, those that relate to the question of authority, those that 
relate to the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, and those that relate 
to the doctrine of the resurrection. 


I. 


The four articles of M. Godet, published in the Chrétien évangé- 
lique in 1891, which we mentioned in our former study,+ called 
forth a reply from M. Sabatier, professor of the Reformed Theo- 
logical Faculty of Paris, published in the Revue chrétienne, of 
Paris, in January, 1892. The title of this reply was borrowed 
from the first of M.Godet’s own articles, “ Does the New Testament 
contain Dogmas?”’, and every one foresaw that M. Sabatier would 
answer, No!, to the question determined by M. Godet in the affirm- 
ative. But it is worth while to develop a little here the reasons 


*[Our readers are indebted to the Rev. J. H. Dulles, A.M., Librarian of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, for the translation of Prof. Gretillat’s article. 
—EDITORS. } 

+ PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW, July, 1892, p. 440. 
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given by the respected professor of Paris in support of his con- 
clusion. , 

M. Sabatier begins by reproaching M. Godet for “the elasticity of 
his style,” which permitted him, in the articles mentioned above, to 
contrast the Biblical doctrines considered as implicit doctrines, doc- 
trines outside of all dogmatic formulation, not defined or theologi- 
cally formulated, with explicit doctrines, those rigorously defined, 
which belong to ecclesiastical tradition ; and to affirm that, in this 
distorted acceptation of the word, the New Testament contains dog- 
mas. To the question, What is a dogma?, M. Sabatier replies 
that it is a historic phenomenon in which there are two constituent 
elements, “a doctrinal element elaborated by reflection, and an ele- 
ment of authority, proceeding from the deliberating Church, and 
which makes a law out of a doctrine.” The results of this defini- 
tion are, according to M. Sabatier, that dogma could not be a prim- 
itive part of religion. “It is not a flower of spring; it is a fruit of 
autumn, and this fruit presupposes, in order to its ripening, a long 
previous vegetation.” 

What, in the estimation of our author, is the first internal prin- 
ciple from which the future dogma is derived? This principle is 
pious emotion, the profound movement of the heart, the religious 
feeling created in man by the action of the Divine Spirit. It is this 
infusion in man of a divine force, called by the author the Divine 
' Spirit, that constitutes divine revelation. According to M. Sabatier, 
the series of the movements of the religious phenomenon is thus 
threefold: divine revelation (defined as we shall see), subjective 
religion and objective religion, that which is expressed in doctrines 
or dogmas, and that which is expressed in practice. ‘The entire 
revelation of God must necessarily traverse human subjectivity be- 
fore arriving at a historic or dogmatic objectivity. That is to say, 
there is no revelation of God where there is no religious feeling, 
from which it may be concluded that there is no divine dogma, that 
is, no dogma which is the immediate gift of the revelation of God, 
without human collaboration.” __ 

This conception of the relation of dogma and religious fact, elu- 
cidated already in the brochure cited in our former article, The 
Inner Life of Dogmas and their Power of Development, is princi- 
pally opposed to that of M. Godet and to our own in that, for M. 
Sabatier and his allies, the doctrinal or dogmatic element, which is 
supposed to constitute authority within a defined limit, instead of 
accompanying the revealed fact as a concomitant factor of the act of 
revelation itself, is posterior to the fact, appears at a period sub- 
sequent to the initial production of life, in order to be seized imme- 
diately by a certain power of development, which carries it along 
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without cessation from the earliest moment to the present and hence 
through the future to infinity. But the revelation itself, which is 
placed at the beginning of this unlimited evolution, is described as 
“the creative and fruitful religious experience given at first to the 
soul of the prophets, of Christ and of the apostles;” that is to 
say, the fact belongs no more to the subjective sphere than the 
dogma. And if you finally demand of M. Sabatier and of the rep- 
resentatives of contemporary subjectivity, what is the cause or the 
sufficient reason of this fruitful and creative experience, you will 
be sent away without an answer. An unctuous mysticism, which 
makes individual experience the source and criterion of all truth, 
which confines to it all authority in matters of religion and of 
Christianity, which continues to make faith the condition of relig- 
ious feeling and of life, but reduces this faith, despoiled of every 
idea that inherently belongs to it, to a pulsation, to a blind and 
magical vibration of the consciousness, such is the form which the 
old rationalism has assumed with M. Sabatier and his coreligionists. 
The trait common to them all is the pretension of setting up the 
ego and the faculties of the ego as a sufficient religious authority, 
and the only difference between them is that now there is attributed 
to religious feeling the réle formerly given to reason, that of the 
judge and measure of the truth. 

The question propounded, Does the New Testament contain 
dogmas? was determined by the preceding definition of dogma 
and of dogmas. ‘ All the books of the New Testament, without 
any exception, are accidental and occasional writings [which we 
admit]. In no one did the author wish to give and formulate dog- 
mas [which we do not at all admit]. Thus they are not found 
drawn up in a dogmatic form, but in a popular style [the Epistle to 
the Romans, for example!], in the form of poetry, of eloquence, or 
of polemic. The highest authority pertains to Jesus. Yet He 
speaks in such a way, in occasional or paradoxical sentences and in 
parables, that He seems to have wished to discourage those who, in 
the future, would be disposed to work these discourses over and 
transform them into dogmatic formulas, There are no dogmas in 
the teaching of Christ, because this teaching is rather a creative 
act, a work of life, than the declaration of abstract, superhuman 
verities, And it is because it has its centre, its point of departure, 
outside of the scientific domain of ideas, that it is imperishable, 
and that it does not cease to produce the most marvelous fruits of 
religious and moral life by the most humble means, in spite of all 
the revolutions of thought and speech.” 

In a passage in the same article, M. Sabatier makes a very 
strange application to his own experience of this method of conceiv- 
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ing the moral life without any intelligible idea. Strange mental 
state, indeed, is that in which every doctrine concerning prayer, 
concerning the nature of the subject and of the object of this act, 
forbids a man’s praying. Such, it seems, is the case of M. Sabatier, 
assuredly a very rare one. “I can never read this saying of the 
Master, ‘If you, being evil, know how to give good things unto 
your children, how much more shall your heavenly Father give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him,’ without feeling myself in- 
vited and even constrained to pray. These words of Jesus create 
prayer in the heart. Here M. Godet intervenes and tells me with 
great appearance of reason: ‘This is the doctrine of the efficacy of 
prayer.’ If I demand some explanation, he sets about giving me 
at once a metaphysical theory of liberty in God and in man, of the 
natural and supernatural, which my reason will not fail to deny [by 
what right?], and which would prevent my praying. Behold the 
practical difference between a word of Jesus and the dogma that 
may be derived from it! In truth, you work in this way a strange 
metamorphosis. Jesus knew how to change stones into bread, and 
it seems to me that you are succeeding in turning into stones the 
bread of the Gospel, which his beneficent hand distributed. Is it 
because in this harder form they would serve better to pelt the 
adversary than to nourish him?” And if M. Godet, in his turn, 
had wished to stoop to the level of hurtful personalities, he might 
have replied with a third comparison: You change the bread of 
the Gospel into grains of sand to be thrown into the eyes of the 
people of the Church. 

The readers of my first article will have already recognized the 
affinity of thought and of language, if not of emphasis, which 
exists between the main passages of the article of M. Sabatier and 
the citation which we made from the pamphlet of M. Léopold Monod 
upon Authority.* In both cases it is the same attempt to regard 
the doctrinal teaching of Jesus Christ Himself as only an acces- 
sory element, forsooth, as making no claim to be authority for the 
disciples of the Master; and to reduce the work of Jesus Christ 
to the creation, the production of that which is called life, life 
without definition, yet also without explanation, without origin, 
without a standard, without a motive, and without an end. And 
after having, at this time, mentioned the analogies between the old 
rationalism and the contemporary subjectivism, we have the right 
to compare the one to the other by saying that in the former all re- 
ligion and all Christianity was brought back to an idea produced or 
verified by the human reason, and that in the latter there is estab- 
lished and proclaimed, under the pretense of fidelity to the spirit of 


* PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW, July, 1892, pp. 488, 439. 
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the Gospel and of respect for the Master, a schism between every 
doctrinal element of revelation, accused of abstractions, of specula- 
tion, and of metaphysics, and that set of emotions or inner sensa- 
tions which are called experience, or life. 

The objections to this become numerous and pressing, and M. 
Sabatier foresees the chief one of them: “ But, we are told, you ad- 
mit that under these pictures, these occasional and popular addresses, 
there are still religious truths which it is our right to disengage 
and formulate. Without any doubt, this is our right and our duty, 
under one condition, however, that we be conscious of what we are 
doing; that we understand clearly that this work of doctrinal 
dogmatic translation is our work and not the work of Christ, and 
that no theology or human tradition can ever take the place of the 
spiritual act and of the Gospel ofthe Lord. Now thisis exactly what 
is done, when, after having drawn from the Bible certain ideas, one 
baptizes them with the name of ‘ Biblical dogmas’ which ought to 
be obligatory for all Christians.’ M. Sabatier concludes his arti- 
cle with the statement, that what separates the two adversaries 
from each other is not, as M. Godet believes and represents, a great 
religious interest, even the interest of piety. ‘That which sepa- 
rates us,” he says, “is a theory of knowledge.” M. Godet, inter- 
preted by M. Sabatier, is and remains a “ Platonist,” who believes 
that the essence of religion consists of ideas. M. Sabatier, for his 
part, believes that all truth is in experience and that all our ideas 
are derived therefrom by abstraction and logical reflection; he 
calls himself a “ Kantian,” and would do better, perhaps, to call 
himself simply a nominalist. The debate between M. Godet and M. 
Sabatier is reduced, according to the latter, to a scientific dispute 
which may be of great importance in the schools, but which would 
not have any influence upon the religious life ; and the latter closes 
his article severely enough by advising those who have the religious 
life “not to be disturbed and to close their ears to the cries of alarm 
with which they are assailed.” 

We have here an example of the manner in which the repre- 
sentatives of the School called New claim to settle the question, and 
to set the limits of it, in the conflict that is being waged. And 
when the representatives of the Right urge, as they have the right to 
do, against the methods and the conclusions of their adversaries, the 
extent of the mutilations that the Gospel undergoes upon their lips 
and under their pens, and seek to reéstablish the solidarity that is de- 
nied between doctrines and life; when they attempt to restore to 
certain terms of religious speech the acceptation of them that is 
consecrated by the general usage of the Church and by the usage 
of the authors of the New Testament themselves; they are accused 
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of exciting the judgment of the faithful against such or such a theo- 
logical conception to the advantage of some other so-called orthodox 
view—of lowering discussions, which should remain in the realm of 
thought and knowledge, to the level of the public street, and of 
crying “ Wolf!” to the simple at the first sight of a shepherd who 
has changed his call. 

The reply of M. Godet was not long in coming. Under the title, 
“Revelation,” it has appeared in two articles: the first in the Feb- 
ruary, 1892, number of the same Review, and the second (delayed 
by a private correspondence between M. Sabatier and M. Godet) 
in the April number. The first, written under the stress of feeling 
aroused by the attack, is marked by a justifiable severity, charged, 
without doubt, with something of haughty stiffness, and devoid of 
those expressions of learned politeness which enwrap the bottle of 
acid with perfumed cotton. “It is enough to say,” writes M. 
Godet, at the opening of his reply,“ that M. Sabatier understands 
nothing of the aim of my work. I think that I could even assure 
him, that if he had read me with more attention he would have 
been spared the writing of a good third of his response.” 

M. Godet begins by justifying the use of the word dogma, and of 
the expression implicit dogma applied to the revealed doctrines con- 
tained in the New Testament: “ We find three identical elements, 
which constitute dogma in the Biblical sense of the word: 1. a 
competent and recognized authority, who renders a decision (the 
emperor, Luke ii. 1, Acts xvii. 7; the apostles and the elders, Acts 
xvi. 4; the Eternal One, Eph. ii. 5, Col. ii. 14); 2. a fact, the ob- 
ject of this decision (the census, the ordinances established by the 
Church; the Sinaitic commandments); 3. a circle of persons for 
whom the decision rendered is valid (the empire, the Church, the 
people of Israel).” Are there dogmas in the New Testament? 
“Yes!” replies M. Godet, conformably to the preceding considera- 
tions; “for the New Testament contains a certain number of affir- 
mations given as emanating from divine authority, bearing upon 
facts of a supersensual order and valid for the entire circle of be- 
lievers, and these are the affirmations to which I permit myself to 
apply the term biblical dogmas.” 

One may be allowed, however, while granting that M. Godet is 
right as to the root of the matter, to regret the choice in so sharp 
a conflict of a term so much disputed as that of biblical “dogma,” 
the definition of which must be given and justified at the outset, and 
which gives rise to the distinction attacked by M. Sabatier with 
some appearance of reason, between implicit and explicit dogmas. 
It might be further objected here that the use of the word dogma to 
designate the teaching of Jesus and the apostles, although legiti- 
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mately enough, does not exist in the New Testament, and appears 
only in the patristic writings. And according as there is given to 
the ‘word dogma the sense of a doctrine having the right, in so far 
as it is immediately revealed, to an absolute authority, or, of one 
enjoying only the actual authority which, in the bosom of the later 
Church or of a particular Church, might revert to a human inter- 
pretation of this revelation, will one answer M. Godet that the New 
Testament contains dogmas, or say with M. Sabatier that dogma 
is subject to a continual evolution. 

One point upon which M. Godet takes his opponent to task 
brusquely is his manner of always attributing to him an idealistic 
and intellectual conception which would reduce Christianity to a 
mere revelation of doctrine, and the religious consciousness to the 
acquisition of speculative and metaphysical ideas. But this, ac- 
cording to M. Godet, is an accusation as unjust as it is frequent 
from the pens of the representatives of the New School. “TI said,” 
replies M. Godet, “that the teaching of Jesus is entirely subordinate 
to His work ; that it is, by no means, a third stage of instruction, a 
new stratum of religious verities superimposed upon the Jewish 
revelation, any more than this itself is merely new instruction added 
to natural revelation. The teaching of Jesus Christ is the interpre- 
tation of a fact, the fact of His advent, the explanation of a work, 
the work of salvation. The Word of Christ is the revelation of 
that which He is, and of that which He came to do here below. I 
said further that Christ created a new history on the earth, that He 
established here a divine monarchy, which would absorb the earthly 
monarchies; that His teaching is the chart of this monarchy, the 
programme of this history, the authentic interpretation of the 
divine acts that were destined to realize this new work 
M. Sabatier thinks that he ought, from one end of his work to the 
other, to remind him who has written these things, that a revelation 
of dogmas in the sense of doctrinal ideas, of metaphysical theorems, 
‘is at the same time religiously useless and psychologically impossi- 
ble;’ that ‘the New Testament is, properly speaking, the history and 
the record of the work of God.’ It is of me that he thinks he 
can say: ‘He still believes that the essence of truth is in general 
ideas; he continues to be a Platonist.’ Could one more absolutely 
fight with windmills?” 

The second article of M. Godet upon “ Revelation ” has taken the 
form of “A Letter to Professor Sabatier.” “ Perhaps,” he begins, “ by 
adopting the method of a conversation the criticism that I have to 
make on your notion of revelation will assume a more cordial and 
more genial character.” And it is certain that, without blaming 
the more rigorous tone of the first article, the reader at once per- 
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ceives the change of tone in taking up the second. The debate 
moreover is deepened. It bears upon the idea of revelation itself. 
“*T make revelation to consist,’ you write, ‘in the produc- 
tion, after a providential plan which is manifest especially in Israel, 
of the religious consciousness in which a religious life shines, as a 
fact, with growing brightness, up to the consciousness of Christ, in 
which the perfected religious life carries with it the supreme reve- 
lation. You yourself will find no fault if, with reference to this 
summary so concisely formulated, I call the particular attention of 
our readers to the terms, religious consciousness, the ascending relig- 
tous life, the perfected religious life, and if I recall here, as an 
authentic commentary on these expressions, some propositions 
taken from your discourse upon “ The Inner Life of Dogmas,” and 
from your “ Reply” in the January number of this Review. You 
say: ‘That which constitutes revelation is the creative and fruitful 
religious experience accomplished, in the first instance, in the souls 
of the prophets, of Christ and of the apostles. God entering into 
communication and contact with the human soul causes it to have 
a certain religious experience, from which dogma springs by means 
of reflection There is no need that abstract thoughts should 
be revealed to us; our spirit is perfectly adapted to produce them. 
.... We are not helped by having an additional abstract idea 
given to us, but by having it resuscitated in us.’ ” 

Over .against this subjective and mystical conception of revela- 
tion, which despoils it at once of every historical and every doc- 
trinal element, M. Godet sets the following propositions : 

1. A Revelation, rightly understood, is possible—That is to say 
that nothing forbids that God, wishing to save man, should admit 
him at the same time to the secret of His counsel or explain to him 
that which He intends to do or that which He is doing. 

2. There have been revelations of particular facts.—Examples of 
this, taken from the New Testament, are the prediction of the 
betrayal by Judas, of the triple denial by Peter, and the revelations 
made to Peter and Paul. 

3. There is a general revelation of God’s plan of salvation.— 
The divine facts of which this work is composed, the incarnation, 
redemption by the ignominious death of the Messiah, the univer- 
sality of salvation; these are those heavenly things which could 
not be known unless they were revealed by Him who alone was 
able to give an authentic testimony to them. 

4, Revelation is accompanied by inspiration, but it differs from tt. 
—In what, according to M. Godet, does this difference, which is de- 
nied by the scholastic doctrine of inspiration, and which has become 
a capital issue in the conflict of which we are giving an account in 
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these lines, consist? M. Godet replies: “In revelation God speaks 
to man; by inspiration, the man who has received the revelation 
communicates it to other men.” I must confess that the language 
of M. Godet seems to me to lose here something of his ordinary pre- 
cision, and that the contrast made between revelation, as a word of 
God addressed to man, and inspiration, as the communication of this 
word from one man to other men, does not appear to me to go to the 
root of the matter. I remark, at the outset, that the word revela- 
tion, azoxddugrs, in the New Testament does not only describe the 
manifestation of a divine saying, but includes also that of divine 
deeds.* Consequently it appears to me that the act of inspiration 
takes place at once within the soul of the man, prior to any commu- 
nication made to other men and independent of it. I would rather, 
then, contrast revelation with inspiration, as the manifestation to 
man of every divine act and of every divine word in distinction 
from the appropriation of this revealed gift by the spirit of man 
when exalted by a divine power. 

I find myself in accord with M. Godet in the further develop- 
ment of his view: “The revealing act, in placing man in imme- 
diate contact with the divine world, lifts him above himself, 
enraptures him with God and plunges him in adoration; in the 
measure in which God appears, the man disappears. The Spirit 
who has been the revealer becomes the inspirer and gives the human 
voice a new tone, free from every shade of boastful self-satisfaction ; 
the psychic man is absorbed, as it were, by the spiritual man; 
every human interest vanishes before the divine concern which 
invades the soul. The word, uttered or written, takes shape within 
him free from every impure alliance, seeking only to adapt itself as 
faithfully as possible to the divine content which it should enun- 
ciate or sing. Thus it assumes the character, at the same time 
robust and gentle, grave and powerful, absolutely unique, which 
belongs to our Biblical writings.” 

“The domain‘of inspiration is much larger than that of revela- 
tion. Revelation, for him that receives it, is a momentary state, 
although its results abide. The state of inspiration, at least in the 
New Covenant, continues with the person who has once received 
the breathing from on high. It may vary in intensity, but it never 
ceases completely. The believer has become once for all a spiri- 
tual man. The divine afflatus will leave him only if he brings 
upon himself this punishment by a series of infidelities. Thus it 
comes to pass that it is said: ‘All Scripture is divinely inspired,’ 
since its very content is not wholly the mere statement of a revela- 
tion.” 


* Rom. i. 18, xvi. 25; 1 Cor. i. 7; 2 Thess. i. 7. 
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One of the most critical consequences of the subjective method, 
which consists in reducing all divine revelation to the production of 
a religious experience which shall be propagated in the conscious- 
ness of Christ and of ourselves, and would beget the unceasing and 
indefinite evolution of dogmas—the most serious corollary of this 
denial of all authority superior to the inner act, to the ego,—is the 
putting the sovereign and infallible authority of the person of 
Christ in question. This consequence was all the more to be fore- 
seen in the dogmatics of M. Sabatier, since recognizing in Christ 
no more than what he calls “subjective holiness,” that is to say, 
the upright state of his conscience, without ifs being determined 
for him if the reality in Christ corresponds with this personal con- 
viction of being without sin, our theologian ought still less to 
ascribe absolute infallibility to the word of a man himself touched 
with the defect of sin. Like M. Léopold Monod, M. Sabatier 
believes that he has the right to make a choice between the tran- 
sient and Judaic elements in the teachings of Jesus Christ, the 
“ Hebraic dough ” as he calls it, and the vital germ, which should. 
defy time and to which belongs the réle of regenerating the 
world. M. Sabatier sets to the account of the “ Hebraic dough,” 
which is found mingled with the teaching of Christ, “the scenery 
of the Messianic eschatology,” the descriptions of the parousia 
which are met in the last discourses of Jesus, and which are ampli- 
fied in the Apocalypse. . 

M. Godet could not fail to notice the extreme gravity of the 
audacious mutilations practiced upon the living organism of the 
teaching of the Master. “As for me,” he cries after having recalled 
the harmonious testimonies to the principal points of the Christian 
faith from the fathers of the Church at all times, reformers, apos- 
tles, and from Christ Himself, “that which strikes me in all this is 
that instead of possessing, as I believe, a fullness in the Christ of 
the evangelists, I see rising before me a void in which the Jesus 
of the Church, the Jesus of Jesus Himself disappears.” And at 
last, in order that it may be clearly understood that it is not a ques- 
tion, between two adversaries in a simple theological dispute, of 
“ opposing one theory of knowledge to another theory of knowl- 
edge,” the venerable octogenarian closes the entire discussion with 
these solemn words: “ You still complain, perhaps, of the cries of 
alarm, with which the Church does not cease to be assailed ; but, at 
the risk of causing some to smile, I may tell you, and I do it with 
all the seriousness of which I am capable, that to keep silence in 
these circumstances could not have been to me the means of pro- 
curing for myself a tranquil death.” 

I have thought it right to give a somewhat detailed account of this 
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memorable debate, important at the same time because of the stand- 
ing of the two champions engaged in it, and because of the profound 
sensation caused by the reply of M. Godet in the bosom of French 
Protestanism. By the seriousness united with the calmness of his 
tone, as well as by the vigor of his argument, M. Godet has gained 
the day in the estimation of impartial minds, although he has not 
succeeded, and we are about to give the proof of this, in convincing 
his rival. 

Along with the controversy between M. Sabatier and M. Godet 
we must mention, as belonging also to the most recent period, the 
response made by Mt Doumergue to M. Léopold Monod under the 
title, Authority in Matters of Faith and the New School, 1892. M. 
Doumergue, former manager of Christianisme au XIX®* Siecle, 
which is the organ of the orthodox party of the Reformed Church 
of France, has been for many years Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in the Theological Faculty of Montauban, where he has con- 
tinued to be an ardent defender of the faith of the National Church 
and of the traditional doctrines. Many articles are due to his preg- 
nant and cutting pen, of a polemic and apologetic character for the 
most part, which appeared in Christianisme au XIX Siecle, whose 
assiduous contributor he has remained. His double position, as 
champion of positive beliefs and of that which he has called “ the 
ecclesiastical sense,” impelled him to enter the lists with M. Léopold 
Monod, who has just added to his first error in being pastor of a 
Free Church and partisan of individualism in ecclesiastical matters, 
that of being made the interpreter of the New School. And it is 
certainly not a good thing for the Free Churches of France and of 
Switzerland that they should be seen giving, through the organ of 
some of their pastors and teachers, pledges to free thought, ignor- 
ing in so doing their chief raison d’étre, and showing themselves, 
so to speak, unfaithful to their origin. ; 

The ecclesiastical position of M. Doumergue, his reputation as a 
polemic, alert and sharpened by long and frequent practice, even 
the defects and special qualities of his method of thinking and of 
speaking, might detract in advance, in the eyes of many people, 
from the credit which his pamphlet would have had under some 
other signature. At least it has been judged, and that not only 
in the camp of the enemy, with a marked and, I may add, an 
unmerited disfavor. The author has committed the double error, 
which did not fail to be charged against him by his antagonist, of 
transforming without sufficient proof the individual study of M. 
Monod into a manifesto of the New School, and above all of estab- 
lishing a necessary affiliation between the latter and M. Schérer, 
of sad memory. There were, indeed, many Schérers, from the 
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defender of absolute inspiration up to the denier of the principle 
of morality; and one has not refuted an author when he has noted 
his agreement, which could only be accidental and momentary, 
with one or the other of these personages. This method of com- 
bating his adversary with the bones of a dead man, as it were, is 
too easy to serve as an example, and even runs the risk of invali- 
dating more serious arguments, in the minds of the witnesses of the 
debate, which, moreover, was the case in this instance. 

M. Doumergue has been more within his right in involving M. 
Léopold Monod in a contradiction of himself. Happy contradic- 
tion, we will say, and one that we had wished to meet in M. Saba- 
tier, between the need of finding an authority superior to the ideas 
and experiences of the ego, of receiving the truth from above my- 
self, indeed from heaven, and the claim of submitting this gift 
to the control and limitation of one’s subjectivity, which is 
the very denial of all authority. The contradiction, which we 
notice here, far from being explained in the second edition of the 
Problem of Authority of M. Léopold Monod, which quickly followed 
the first, seems to be accentuated there, and is announced in the 
justificatory Preface, where the author felt obliged to emphasize the 
contradiction: “ Perhaps,” we there read, “the attentive readers of 
the Problem of Authority will be astonished to see a work (like 
Christianity in the Nineteenth Century and the Free Church) thus 
estimated, a work whose one essential aim is to show that we are 
not the masters of the truth and have no other right, even when 
we pretend to control it, short-sighted as we are, than that of sub- 
mitting ourselves to it.” 

Elsewhere he says: “ To recognize a special revelation of the 
thought and will of God in Israel is not to exclude God from the 
rest of humanity; it is only to say that God has found and formed 
there chosen instruments, chosen not because of what they are 
themselves, as they vainly imagined, but chosen in order that this 
privilege (provisional as a privilege) of being in special relation 
with God may become the common blessing of all the families of 
the earth. Thus there is in this collection of writings included in 
the Old and New Testament, in the Bible, an altogether special 
authority. Itis the authority of the Word of God.” One could 
not speak better; but do the following statements, which remind 
us almost word for word of the language of M. Sabatier, agree with 
these vindications of the authority, of the divine authority of the 
Scriptures? “It is not an orthodoxy that Jesus wished. I have 
often asked myself if that which we call Christianity was indeed in 
His mind, It seems to me that His purpose was much less the 
founding of a new religion in the world than the bringing a new 

26 
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life into the world. He spoke of the kingdom of God, not as a 
mould whose imprint humanity should receive and take its form, 
but as a leaven that should work within it in the infinite variety 
of its forms, and should at length succeed in raising the entire 
mass. He did not make His word a canon, a rule to which every 
one was urged to come to measure his own thought, but a vital 
germ, a divine seed implanted in human souls that it might bring 
forth its fruit in its season and as the nature of the soil should 
permit.” 

M. Doumergue reproaches M. Léopold Monod, in the first place, 
with not having given any other definition of authority than that 
which he borrows of M. Schérer and which, in the view of M. 
Monod himself, could only agree with absolute and illegitimate 
authority. “Authority,” said M. Schérer, “is that which deter- 
mines an action or an opinion by considerations outside of the 
intrinsic force of the order given or the proposition enunciated.” 
Now every one will recognize that this definition excludes at the 
very outset moral authority, that is to say, all that is at the same 
time superior to the ego and freely accepted. 

We stated in our first article* what was for us the solution of the 
problem and if one should ask of us a definition to set over against 
that of M. Schérer, one that should preserve just proportions in the 
mutual relations of authority and individuality, we would propose 
this: The recognized right of a person to be believed when he 
affirms, or to be obeyed when he commands, for reasons that grow, 
wholly or in part, out of his position or his character. 

M. Doumergue vehemenently accuses the New School, that is to 
say, M. Monod, with having understood authority as M. Schérer 
did, and as the Council of Trent did, namely, in a sense exclusive 
of all liberty of examination, of all right of discussion. “This defi- 
nition is manifestly false,” he writes. “It is hot enough to say that 
it is the exact reverse of the reality. To the statement, ‘An au- 
thority which I can dispute is no authority for me,’ it is necessary 
to oppose the statement, ‘An authority which I can not dispute is 
no authority for me.’ We here put our finger on the capital 
error of Schérer and the New School. In their conception of au- 
thority they have forgotten the essential element, liberty. Now, 
there is an authority only where there is liberty.” Here the author 
inserts two or three examples which serve to explain and justify 
his idea. “ When a machine seizes a workman, as he is passing 
by, and draws him in and breaks his limb, the machine is not an 
authority. Why? Because the workman cannot dispute or resist 
it. When a gendarme arrests a gamin for stealing apples, and taking 


* PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW, July, 1892, p. 439. 
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him by the ear puts him trembling in the lock-up, the gendarme 
is an authority with reference tothe boy. Why? Because the boy 
can debate or resist a little. But here we are in the presence of 
the grossest, the lowest form of authority. Why? Because to 
the boy the gendarme is force and that almost irresistible (we 
would say rather, because generally in these cases the fear of the 
gendarme takes the place of his visible presence). But if,” M. 
Doumergue continues, “a father, in order to punish his disobedient 
child, forbids his going out, fastens him to a chain by a thread and 
leaves him alone in the house without locking the door, then, in 
this absence of restraint, his authority appears truer and greater. 
In order to find true authority, authority in the full and absolute 
sense of the word, we must mount higher still. We must have 
two beings, one of whom has the absolute right to command and 
the other the absolute power to contest, to resist, to disobey; the 
relation of the first to the second is what is called authority. 
Perfect authority is seen in the presence of perfect liberty! God 
and Adam.” 

To the perpetual alternative which is presented to us on the 
right hand and on the left: either authority is disputed and does 
not exist, or it is indisputable and there is no more liberty, M. Dou- 
merge replies, as we ourselves have already done, “ Neither the one 
nor the other!”, and he endeavors to indicate the path that will 
permit us to free ourselves from the bondage of this perpetual and 
formidable dilemma. “During the entire course of our spiritual 
life there is an alternation of the method called external and the 
method called internal, of authority and experience, of that which 
is objective and that which is subjective. Do I say alternation? 
There is a concurrence that is simultaneous, mixed, mixed inextri- 
cably. One might suppose that almost all the framers of systems 
are divided into two groups; those who say the only good road 
is that leading from the exterior to the interior, and those who 
say the only good road is that which goes from the interior to 
the exterior. Is it possible to be more equally right and wrong? 
.... Must we become Christians first without accepting the 
authority of the Bible and of Christ? Must we first accept the 
authority of the Bible and of Christ before becoming Christians? 
Is it necessary that, with a certain type of orthodoxy—which is 
little known to us except on account of the criticisms of which it 
is the object—we should arrive at the truth by the purely external 
method? Is it necessary that, with the New School, we should 
arrive at the truth by the purely internal method? Neither the 
one nor the other. Reality, truth, scorns these methods. Let us 
take the Bible. We have some proofs of the authenticity of the 
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Bible and some experience of Biblical truths. As our Christian 
life grows our faith grows, and as our faith increases our life is 
developed until the time comes when we shall have believed and 
experienced enough in order to believe that which we have not 
experienced.” To the questions so frequently asked and so much 
debated, What is the criterion of authority?, Where and how 
shall we recognize legitimate authority?, we reply in our 
turn in a way very simple and entirely accessible to every mind 
and every soul: “ Lawful authority is that which, believed and 
obeyed, will make me better and has already made me better.” 

The special question of the doctrinal authority of Jesus Christ 
has been treated with as much vigor as discernment by M. Ber- 
thoud, Professor of Dogmatics in the Evangelical School of Geneva, 
in two articles published in the March and April, 1892, numbers of 
the Chrétien évangélique. In reply to MM. Sabatier and Monod, 
M. Berthoud asserts the infallibility of the word of Jesus Christ 
in the entire religious and moral sphere, in full agreement with the 
ignorance of the Master outside of these limits, and he bases this 
infallibility upon the perfect holiness of His person. Here are some 
of the theses which mark his treatment of the subject, to which 
we can give our almost complete adhesion. “Error can be an 
object of certitude only by reason of the imperfection of the moral 
subject.” The following proposition is merely the positive corol- 
lary of the preceding: “A morally perfect being can have true 
convictions only.” “The holiness of the Saviour implies His 
absolute competence in the things which He taught, but in them 
only.” We believe that we might go still further than the author 
in saying that we admit the absolute infallibility of the word of 
Jesus Christ, even in the sphere of criticism and of history, in all 
instances in which His statement should or could have any influence 
upon the conclusions to be drawn from His reasoning.* 

The debate on authority seems to-day a little threadbare. It has 
been fertile in equivocations, in misunderstandings, and in correc- 
tions on both sides, on such grounds that a malicious correspondent 
of ? Eglise libre, of Nice, was able to fill a long column with a col- 
lection of passages in which different authors, who had figured on 
the scene, complained of having been poorly comprehended by 
their opponents. The correspondent concluded that it was wrong 
to ask that the public should follow with attention a discussion in 
which the principal participants have so much difficulty in fixing 
upon the very terms themselves of attack and defense. 

The latest exhibition of what we call the subjective theory of 
religious knowledge is the series of theses recently offered by Prof. 


*See Matt. xxii. 43; John v. 46. 
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Sabatier to the Theological Society of Paris, the seventh and 
eighth of which, seeming to me the most characteristic, I will quote 
here. They will show us that the arguments contained in the 
articles of M. Godet, cited above, have not had, as might have been 
foreseen, the desired effect upon him to whom they were specially 
addressed. 

Thesis vii,— The value or the truth of any symbol cannot con- 
sist in its real resemblance to the object which it represents. It 
has the power to evoke the presence of this object, not to give an 
adequate image ora positive idea of it. The content of religious 
symbols and of religious ideas is never the metaphysical reality of 
God (that which God is in Himself), but solely the psychological 
and subjective relation created by the religious life between God 
and us (that which God is with reference to us). That is to say, 
that outside of the concrete experience of the religious life, the 
object of religious cognizance itself vanishes or remains beyond our 
grasp. Thus the word of Saint Anselm, Credo ut intelligam, is 
true, yet in a more profound (?) sense.” 

Thesis vitt.— From this two results follow: 1. Traditional dog- 
matics are in error when they think that they have in revelation 
the disclosure of a positive metaphysics. Revelation itself is made 
and can only be made through symbolical images and ideas, 2. 
Rationalism is wrong when it applies a purely logical criticism to 
religious symbols. Nothing has been done against a symbol when 
it has been reduced to an absurdity, They are all this, essentially. 
A religious symbol can be criticised effectually only for the sake of 
a religious relation, a religious life morally superior to that which 
it represents.” One sees that there is nothing certain outside of and 
above one’s self; and one’s inner experiences are at the same time 
the source and the measure of the truth which it is useful and 
necessary to know. 

To those of my readers who may desire to complete the investi- 
gation of the matter in hand, I would mention two articles having 
to do with this same subject of authority, published in the Revue 
chrétienne, in the year 1892, one connected with the New School, 
by M. Ménégoz, a colleague of M. Sabatier in the Theological 
Faculty of Paris, and entitled, “The Authority of God ;”* the other 
by M. Boegner, director of the Mission House in Paris, entitled 
“Some Reflections upon Authority in Matters of Faith,”+ and de- 
fending, on the other hand, the positive point of view. 


* Revue chrétienne, June, 1892. 
+ Ibid., July, 1892. 
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II. 


In our first article we pointed out the importance which the 
Christological question had assumed in the present activity of theo- 
logical thought in French-speaking countries, and also the relation 
which exists between the method advocated and the dogmatic de- 
terminations concerning the nature and the origin of the person of 
Christ. At the time when we brought our historic summary to a 
close, the end of 1891, we had before us in the Evangelical Left 
only a single instance of deviation from traditional Christology, 
that represented by MM. Lobstein, Astié and Chapuis, which con- 
sists in reducing the divinity of Christ (for they continue affirming 
His divinity) to the perfection of His humanity, and according to 
which “ Christ differs from us only in degree, not in essence.” To- 
day, in the same school, we count three varieties at a greater or 
less distance from the affirmation of the essential divinity of Christ: 
the first already mentioned ; then that advocated by M. Bovon, 
the colleague of M. Astié and Professor of Dogmatics in the Free 
Faculty of Lausanne; and finally that set forth recently in the 
Chrétien évangélique by M. Reymond, a pastor in the Free Church 
of the Canton of Vaud. 

“By what right,” we had asked M. Chapuis in our ‘Apologetics,’ 
“do you worship a man who differs from us only in degree, not in 
essence?” The question visibly embarrassed our opponent, who, 
after many explanations in justification of his position, ended by 
making a quite significant avowal: “ Well then,” he writes in a 
second article upon the “ Transformation of Christological Dogma,”* 
“we have no reason for concealing the fact, there exists a very 
serious difference between our opponents and us upon the matter 
of worship. We pay homage to the Son without confounding Him 
with God. There is, if you will, a difference of. degree between the 
honor rendered to the Father and that rendered to the Son, the 
very same which separates absolute from relative adoration, the 
one only Creator from the creature, although He was, as Saint Paul 
says of Christ, the first born of all creatures. The apostolic writ- 
ings maintain this distinction rigorously ; the conceptions of the 
Trinity, on the contrary, have effaced it, and under their influence 
one speaks of ‘the incarnation of a divine being,’ a phrase that, if 
not intentionally, yet in fact, clashes with the most elementary 
monotheism.” 

In an article entitled, “Faith and Theology,” we replied: “ We 
do not ask M. Chapuis how his statements agree with the word of 
Jesus Christ reported in the Fourth Gospel, ‘That all men should 


* Revue de théologie et de philosophie, Lausanne, 1892, No. 1. 
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honor the Son even as they honor the Father,’ * or with the rank 
assigned to Christ by the Apostolic Church as one to be invoked 
by all Christians,+ together with the Father and the Holy Spirit.t 
If there is a difference of degree between the worship due to Christ 
and that which is due to God Himself, I do not for my part see 
that there would be any impossibility of crying, ‘Jesus, Lord!’ 
without direct help from the Holy Spirit. But a truce once more 
to these questions and these scruples which do not call for any 
reply here. It is sufficient for me to have established, according to 
the avowal of M. Chapuis himself, that it is not altogether a matter 
of indifference, as to the worship rendered to Jesus Christ, whether 
we regard Him as the eternal Son of God or as a creature.” | 

One of the most striking characteristics of the representatives of 
the modern Unitarianism, which denies to Christ essential deity, is 
the embarrassment which the teachings of Jesus and of the apostles 
upon the origin of the person of Christ causes them. Some, even 
the majority, save themselves by denying the authenticity of the 
Fourth Gospel, thus freeing themselves, at a biow, from the most cate- 
gorical statements of the Master Himself regarding His eternal pre- 
existence. As to the testimony of the apostles, they think, without 
doubt, that “there was an arrangement among these fellows,” 
whether it be, as M. Lobstein does in the work cited in my first 
article,{ that one formally admits that the preéxistence of Christ is 
taught by the principal authors of the New Testament while re- 
fusing to submit to their authority on this point, or whether it be 
that one is obliged to empty the clearest texts of all or part of their 
contents, 

In the article which I am about to quote, M. Chapuis gives us 
an interesting illustration of this kind of juggling. There are two 
passages of the Fourth Gospel that are particularly refractory under 
every attenuated interpretation of the preéxistence of the Son of 
God—John viii. 58 and xvii. 5. M. Emeri, Professor of Dogmatics 
in the Cantonal University of Lausanne, has recognized this, while 
maintaining that the authority of these two passages could not equal 
all the other witnesses that, according to him, are ignorant of the 
traditional dogma. M. Chapuis, already named, has shown himself 
more enterprising, and in order to restore these two passages, recog- 
nized by him as authentic, to their proper value, has thought that 
he could claim that in the speech and in the intuitions of the Orient, 
“the idea of priority in time takes the place of and expresses that 
of excellence. To say, as Jesus did, ‘Before Abraham was, I 


* John v. 23. + 1 Cor. i. 2. ¢ 2 Cor. xiii. 13. §1 Cor. xii. 3. 
|| Revue de théologie et de philosophie, July, 1892. 
“| PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW, July, 1892, p. 444. 
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am,’ is to say to His contemporaries that He Himself was that Son 
of Man, come down from heaven, whom their teachers and their 
writers described as existing from all eternity in the bosom of God, 
in virtue of the divine plan of redemption. However personal and 
definite the expression employed may be, there is in its testimony 
no statement of any recollection which the Master had of a conscious 
existence anterior to His life on earth, any more than there is such 
a statement in the speculative Christology of the apostolic age. 
Such a recollection may be deduced from the modern idea of per- 
sonality, from the Trinitarian and Greek definition of a person, but 
it goes far beyond the inferences of Palestinian thought and of 
primitive Christianity.”* In a subsequent article he develops and 
particularizes his interpretation of this saying in these terms: 
“ Before Abraham was I am! that is to say, my rdle, my mission, 
my work, my raison d’étre, are anterior to the patriarch and fixed 
from all eternity in the counsels of God.”+ Yet one might be per- 
mitted to ask M. Chapuis how, in his opinion, on the supposition 
that Christ had wished to affirm His real preéxistence, He should 
have expressed Himself. 

Another example of this docile and complaisant exegesis will be 
furnished us by an article of the pious, learned and eloquent pastor 
of the Free Church of Lausanne, M. Phil. Bridel, the former pupil 
and present disciple of M. Asti¢é, who has sought to reply in the 
Revue chrétiennet to this question: “Can faith in Jesus of Nazareth 
constitute positive religion?” To the pantheism and evolutionism, 
which denies that perfection can be incarnated in a particular indi- 
vidual, the author opposes at the outset, with much reason, the 
thesis that “the God-Man is possible, possible and realizable in 
fact;” and to prove this it suffices him to appeal to the experience 
of nature and history, which presents us every moment with hia- 
tuses, that is to say, “the appearance of the new principle coming 
to graft itself upon that which already exists without destroying it, 
but bending it to new ends. It is a hiatus of this sort that demands 
the appearance of the God-Man in sinfu) humanity, an individual 
who is absolutely distinct, who is in a position to furnish an entirely 
new start, who has a virgin soul, and who, formed Himself by grace 
like a vessel without defilement, can receive grace and permit Him- 
self to be penetrated by it from the beginning and during the entire 
course of His life. This, if I understand aright, is what one of the 
apostles means when he calls Him ‘the second (let usrather say the 
last) Adam come down from heaven.’” 

Did, or did not, the existence of this being designated by the 


* Revue de théologie et de philosophie, 1892, p. 21. 
+ Ibid , p. 599. tSept. 1, 1892. 
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apostle the last Adam have its beginning with His terrestrial birth ? 
Here it is that, to our regret, we disagree with the author, and 
that he himself, we believe, is at variance with the teaching of 
Paul, misunderstanding what Paul affirms. If there is a text that 
makes it absolutely certain that the apostle to the gentiles gave to 
Christ an active and sovereign part in the first creation, it is surely 
Col. i. 15-17; and here again it may be asked, In what other terms 
could he have expressed himself in order to affirm Christ’s preéxist- 
ence with reference to the world? This is how M. Bridel trans- 
lates the solemn phrases, é dutd, 3? dvtod, és adrdv, employed by the 
author with insistance against the heresies which see in Christ only 
a superior gon: “ It is through Him and for Him that God created all 
things; it is for Him and in Him that all things subsist, for it is in 
Him that all things have their raison d’étre, and when He comes He 
cannot only say, ‘I was before you were,’ but also, ‘Before you 
were I am.’” Ina note M. Bridel justifies the astonishing transla- 


tion of da by @ travers (lit., across), which has no intelligible sense 
in French even, as follows: “If we have given the rendering ‘a 
travers,’ where all our versions read ‘par,’ it is to prevent the con- 
fusion which attaches to this last statement. In the text in question, 
and in all the parallel texts, the Greek has é:a, which means ‘ par’ 
(through), in the sense of ‘d@ travers,’ or ‘au moyens de’ (by means 


of). The Christ is thus designated, not as the author of creation, as 
several of the readers of our version imagine, but as the ‘means,’ 
the ‘mediator’ of the work of creation as well as the work of re- 
demption.” But how could Christ have been the author or merely 
the mediator of the work of creation in a purely ideal existence ? 

Now, it is just here that we detect the inconsistency of the New 
School in general and of the author of the question in particular : Can 
faith in Jesus of Nazareth constitute positive religion? You reply: 
Yes!, and by what right? Do you not see that if Jesus of Naza- 
reth is only the most perfect product of humanity, appearing in the 
central point of its history, you have no assurance that humanity, 
regenerated by Him, may not give birth to a second, a third appari- 
tion capable of rivaling the first upon the theatre of the history of 
the kingdom of God as well as in the worship and homage of men? 
And if you deny this, you can do so only in the name of that meta- 
physic which you denounce. 

The accusation of Platonism made against belief in the essential 
divinity of Christ has not satisfied the zeal of M. Astié and his 
adherents. He himself has gone so far as to characterize the doc- 
trines of the preéxistence and incarnation of the Son of God, in 
the sense that has been given them by the Church from the first cen- 
turies to the present time, as “a paganizing of Christian principle.” 
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“ Independent of every other reason,” says M. Chapuis in his turn, 
“ preéxistence, a dispute about the substantiality of things which 
one neither does nor can understand, seems to us like a speculative 
notion, in harmony with the conceptions that belong to a. past 
epoch, and that no longer fall in with our needs or with our methods 
of investigation; a conception, in a word, that does not harmonize 
with any objective reality.”* 

Prof. Bovon seems to have made a discourse, delivered at the 
opening of the session of the Free Faculty of Lausanne, on October 
6, 1892, and published in the February number, 1893, of the 
Chrétien évangélique, the occasion of assuming a position in opposi- 
tion at the same time to his colleague, M. Astié, from whom he 
differs in the Christological question, and to traditional orthodoxy, 
as expressed, according to the only interpretation of it which 
appears to me correct, in the confession of faith af the Free Church 
of the Vaudois. The sketch of M. Bovon, whose subject is, “ The 
Word made Flesh,” was meant to be simply a faithful paraphrase 
of the prologue of the Fourth Gospel (i. 1-18), and the very succinct 
report of it which I shall give will permit each one to judge if 
this claim is justified. M. Bovon, differing from MM. Secrétan and 
Chapuis, who teach that Christ is God only in that He isthe perfect 
man, that Christ differs from us only in deyree and not in essence, rec- 
ognizes in the person of Christ the incarnation of the divine Word 
eternally existent with God, while yet this preéxistence is that of a 
divine force or principle, and not of a person. “In the beginning 
was the Word The Word was made flesh.” “Such are 
the terms,” writes M. Bovon, “ between which the thought of the 
apostle moves. Flashing from the eternal recesses of God the 
Word descends and descends, until it appears with the features of a 
man like unto us. Later the theology of the Church deduced from 
this teaching a whole metaphysical system” [as if there were 
not as much metaphysics in saying that the Word preéxisted as a 
force as that it preéxisted as a person]. “We are told of three 
persons in the bosom of one divinity. The Word, in particular, 
has been represented as a person coeternal with the Father. of the 
same substance, nay more, of the same duration (?) as the God by 
whom He is begotten. It needs only to press this doctrine in order 
to bring out the overwhelming difficulties, it seems to me, to which 
it gives rise.” Surely a poor enough argument, this, against the 
greatest mystery of religion, the bringing out the overwhelming 
difficulties which it raises! For we will say, with the character in 
Shakespeare, there are many more things in the universe, and 
above all in God, than my poor brain and yours can contain. I 


* Revue de théologie et de philosophie, 1892, p. 595. 
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find the difficulty of harmonizing divine foreknowledge and free 
action overwhelming, and I have nowhere found the proper solu- 
tion of the problems of the union of the soul and the body and of 
the movements of my little finger. One might expect that the 
difficulties, which overwhelm the mind of M. Bovon at the thought 
of the existence of three persons in the bosom of one divinity, 
would make with greater reason the same impression upon the gen- 
eral run of minds, and I must confess, to my shame perhaps, that I 
do not find it so in my case. ‘“ What is to be understood,” cries M. 
Bovon, “by this person that should become incarnate in Jesus 
Christ? Is the divine being of whom we speak eternal as God? 
Or does he depend upon God whose creature He is?” [Yes! we re- 
ply, coeternal, at the same time that He is subordinate to the Father.] 
“But in the first case Christian theology will reach the conception 
of two deities equally eternal, equally personal—since such are 
the characteristics attributed to the Word. Each endowed, conse- 
quently, with will and intelligence; or, stated in another way, 
capable of acting, one like the other; it might be, one against the 
other (!), since otherwise there would be no personality ; that is to 
say, that under the pretext of making clear that which is most sub- 
lime in Christian principle, one should return to polytheism.” [Yes, 
if one makes the astonishing supposition that the divine persons 
would be capable of acting against each other.] “ And if, in order 
to avoid this rock, one subordinates the preéxistent Son to the 
Father, to the extent to which this subordination is affirmed, the 
monotheistic idea is saved, it is true, but only by sacrificing that 
which constitutes the essential feature of the Gospel. For this per- 
sonal Word, who is incarnated in Jesus Christ, is on this supposi- 
tion merely a being inferior to God; hence it is no longer permis- 
sible to affirm, with the declaration of faith of our Church, that 
He is ‘God manifest in the flesh.’” Here it is our turn not to 
comprehend, and that which we do not understand is that between 
the two possible interpretations of the phrase, “God manifest in the 
flesh,” the one saying a divine person, the other a divine force mani- 
fest in flesh, it is the second that is found to be the only true one. 
With M. Reymond, pastor in the Free Church of the Canton of 
Vaud and author of a series of articles entitled, “Jesus Christ, 
Man;” “Jesus Christ, Son of God” and “Jesus Christ, only Son 
of God,” * we ascend from Socinianism and from Sabellianism to 
Arianism, and it is a great progress. The author of the above- 
mentioned articles believes in the preéxistence of Christ, but a 
preéxistence in time, and he asks if in the New Testament there 


* Chrétien évangélique, August, September, October, November, December, 
1892. 
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is ever a question of eternal preéxistence. We will quote here, 
inserting some appropriate reflections, one of the essential passages 
of this sketch. “Is Jesus Christ, preéxistent Son of God, eternal 
as is God Himself? Such is the first question that presents itself 
to us, although it may not be one for many who are persuaded 
that the eternity of the Son is a teaching of the Bible. It seems 
to us, however, that if Jesus was eternal the Scriptures would 
have said so in one way or another. Yet, and we have searched 
carefully, nowhere are we able to discover such a teaching. We 
see that Jesus Christ is ‘before all things.’ He is presented as 
anterior to the creation, for ‘in the beginning was the Word’” 
[which means, according to us, that at the time when every thing 
began that has begun, the Word was already]; “but the Scrip- 
tures never say that He is coeternal with God” [they say this im- 
plicitly in calling Him God: @eds Fv 6 Aéyos, John i. 1). “On the 
one hand they pass over the eternity of the Son in silence; on the 
other, every time that they speak of preéxistence they put 
this preéxistence in conjunction with the sensible world without 
even breaking the cords that bind Him to the creation” [let us 
rather say, the cords that bind the creation to Him]. “This 
point is particularly striking in those portions of the Scriptures 
which specially exalt the grandeur, the power or the divinity of 
Jesus Christ, as in the prologue of John, the Epistle to the 
Colossians and the beyinning of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
However,” continues our author, “if we could have any doubts in . 
regard to this the Scriptures are careful to disperse them, inasmuch 
as they state positively that Jesus had a beginning. ‘This is seen in 
the names, Son and Father, given to Jesus and to God. Further, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (i. 5, 6) expresses this in a sufficiently 
clear manner. But passing over these declarations, we come to the 
classic passage on this subject (Col. i. 15): ‘He is the image of the 
invisible God, the first-born of every creature.’”* The proof that 
mpwrétoxos rdoy¢ Ktisews signifies “ begotten before every creature,” 
and not “ the first of all creatures,” follows, in our opinion, from the 
context, where He is proclaimed the “ Creator of all things” (v. 16), 
“before all things” (v. 17.) 

In concluding this subject, we submit to the consideration of 
those who believe they should deny to the Son of God divine 
essence and the attributes inhering in this essence, the words of 
Jesus Christ, when, in the Synoptists He identifies Himself with 
Jehovah (for example, the “Me” of Mal. iii. 1 is changed into 
the “ Thee ” of Matt. xi. 10). 


* Chrétien évangélique, November. 
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III. 


Up to this time it has always been thought that the absolute 
limit that separates Christian faith from every variety of unbelief 
is faith in the resurrection of Christ, and that all the gradations 
of belief, all the fluctuations of opinion, that the dogma of the 
divinity of Christ still admits of, would disappear before this dilem- 
ma: the tomb of Christ, empty or not. Well, it is not so to-day, 
and some of the teachers of the New School, the Evangelical Left, 
have shown us that it is possible to proclaim the resurrection, and 
even the bodily resurrection of Christ, without admitting, for all 
that, that the body of Christ left the tomb, or, at least, while declar- 
ing that Christian faith and theology are uninterested in the cogni- 
zance of this detail. 

In reply to a passage in the last volume of our Exposé de the- 
ologie Systematique, in which Prof. Astié was mentioned as not 
attaching any more importance to the bodily resurrection of Christ 
than to His preéxistence, he writes in a weekly journal the fol- 
lowing protest, which, for that matter, contains the confirmation, 
pure and simple, of the interpretation given by us to his words: 
“Tt seems that there are still two ways of understanding the resur- 
rection of the Saviour. The one is physical, material, in accord- 
ance with which the resuscitated body of Christ contained the 
same chemical atoms as the body prior to the resurrection; in a 
word, the resurrection of the flesh. In the other conception Jesus 
Christ had after His resurrection a spiritual, glorified body, one 
untrammeled by the laws of space and time. It is this second 
conception that I adopt with St. Paul, with Calvin, and with many 
popular writers of America and also of our French-speaking coun- 
tries.” 

M. Lobstein, already named, exhibits the same point of view in 
a@ pamphlet written in German, and of which, for this reason, we 
content ourselves with giving the title: The Evangelical Faith in 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. I only mention the fact that, in 
@ private correspondence which we had with him in consequence 
of his having had the kindness to present me with his work, he 
stated in entire sincerity, but to my great surprise, that he adhered 
entirely to the doctrine of Paul on the resurrection given in the 
fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians. “If in comparing the two 
conceptions of the resurrection,” we replied to M. Astié, “ we over- 
looked the rédle of the ‘chemical atoms,’ which, as far as we know, 
has never figured largely in the orthodox doctrine, we assert that 
there is an affirmation, on both sides, of a supernatural and divine 
act, of a miracle of creation, and it is this very important element 
which differentiates M. Astié’s point of view from every naturalistic 
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conception. But what has been the effect of this supernatural and 
divine action upon the earthly body of Christ placed in the sepul- 
chre? Did this body decompose in its last abode, or did it break 
through the walls on the morning of the third day? In other 
words (for it is necessary to be precise), was there a resurrection in 
the proper sense of the word, that is to say, a rising of a dead and 
buried body, or an entirely new creation of an organism formed of 
elements different from and superior to this buried body? This is 
the precise point upon which M. Astié claims the right to confess 
his ignorance, which he shares with Calvin, as he asserts, and with 
St. Paul.”* 

It was not difficult for us to show the imprudence of citing the 
names of Calvin and St. Paul in support of the particular con- 
ception of the resurrection of Christ represented to-day by MM. 
Astié and Lobstein: “ It is hard to believe,” writes the Reformer, 
among other things, “that the bodies that are consumed by rotting 
are to rise again in their time It must be noted also in 
passing that He is said to be raised from the dead, by which the 
truth of His death and resurrection is signified, as if it were said 
that He suffered the same death as other men and received immor- 
tality in the same mortal flesh which He had assumed.” In truth, 
that which astonishes and stupifies me, and makes me almost sus- 
pect the balance of my own faculties, is not that one could teach 
that the body of Christ could remain in the tomb—it is that any 
one should imagine that he is in accord with Calvin and St. Paul on 
this point. 

One of the most striking symptoms of the confusion of the pres- 
ent hour is the case of those who personally adhere to the tradi- 
tional beliefs concerning the person of Christ and the resurrection, 
while regarding these points not as objects of faith but of knowl- 
edge, and thinking that piety of heart may coexist harmlessly with 
the most contradictory doctrines. Thus M. Glardon, formerly mis- 
sionary and pastor of the Vaudois Church, known to-day especially 
by the many literary and religious articles that he has published in 
various reviews, reasons: “Among these dogmas,” he writes, “ there 
are two which have lately attracted the attention of the religious 
public, that which is connected with the preéxistence of Christ and 
that which one tries to formulate with reference to the resurrection. 
Jesus Christ affirmed His preéxistence ; this is a fact that no one of 
us cares to deny. We are bound, if we profess to be Christians, to 
believe in the preéxistence of Jesus Christ. If one stopped there, 
upon the territory of religious faith, there would be no disagreement 
among us. But there has been the desire toexplain. In what does 


* Revue de théologie et de philosophie, July, 1892. 
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this preéxistence consist? Here we are on the territory of theology. 
Some have said, an ideal and unconscious preéxistence; others, a 
personal, conscious preéxistence. Who shall decide?” We pass 
on to the dogma of the resurrection. “It is upon this doctrine 
that the Church was founded and on which it rests; it would not 
exist if Christ remained in the sepulchre. There is no disagree- 
ment in our Churches on this point; we all believe that Jesus 
Christ has risen and that He ascended to the glory of God. Yet, 
theologians having wished to frame a theory of the resurrection, 
two parties have been formed, one of which affirms that the resur- 
rection was corporeal, while the other asserts that it was spiritual. 
The former declares, moreover, that in its eyes the standpoint of its 
opponents is a denial of the fact of the resurrection. I do not think 
I am mistaken in affirming that all, orthodox and heterodox, hold 
that on the morning of the third day the body of Christ was no 
longer in the tomb, and that the disciples are innocent of the crime 
of abduction. But what became of the body? These answer, ‘It 
has become a spiritual body,’ a statement that presents no idea to 
the mind. The others say, ‘We know nothing about it.’ The 
fact is that the former know no more than the latter.” * 

We replied to this agnosticism, or this indifferentism in matters of 
doctrine, in the following lines, which close the article mentioned 
above, entitled “ Faith and Theology:” “It will be said that it is a 
matter of indifference to Christian faith and piety whether a dead 
body remained in the tomb in Jerusalem or left it nineteen centu- 
ries ago; that this is a mere dispute between theologians, historians 
and critics; that which concerns us is the memory of the earthly 
career of Christ, the permanent presence of His Spirit, and it will 
be thought that everything has been said when the ‘ material’ con- 
ception has been set over against the ‘spiritual.’ Such was not 
the opinion of the founders of the Christian Church. To deny or 
not to know that the body of Christ left the tomb on the morning 
of the first Sunday of the Christian era would have been, according 
to Paul, to assent to this, that death had never been conquered in 
the past and never could be in the future; that the last enemy of 
humanity, sin’s attendant, who had the final word in the life of 
Christ, remains the last on the field of battle of humanity: to this, 
that death, that supreme malady, the supreme terror, as Pierre Loti 
has called it, rises to the rank of the integral condition of all 
finished existence, marking from the beginning to the end of all 
things the limit of the power, of the wisdom and of the goodness 
of God | + : 


* Chrétien évangélique, May, 1892. 
t Revue de théologie et philosophie, July, 1892. 
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The experimental or subjective method, whose principles and 
chief applications in Christian dogmatics we have tried to trace, 
alike dictates the means and sets the limits to Christian apologetics. 
If Christianity is a great historic fact, accomplished in the centre of 
the world and the centre of history, it is evident that the reality of 
this fact cannot be established in the minds that deny it, or suspect 
it without the employment of the ordinary means of historical criti- 
cism, without the help of the so-called external proofs, which, how- 
ever, do not exclude the internal. Reduce the essence of Christianity 
to a fact of internal experience and you have, at a stroke, reduced 
the historic proofs to the condition of useless and dangerous weapons. 
Let me once believe that I have felt within me the impress of the 
spiritual and living Christ and I shall have no more need of the 
historic proof of the corporeal resurrection of Christ and of His 
preéxistence than of the certainty of these dogmas themselves. 

‘This is the standpoint that M. Lobstein has again taken in the 
critical review which he makes of my Apologetics, which is based 
essentially upon the historical method, and if I here refer to a 
debate in which I find myself engaged personally, it is because the 
objections and criticisms which have been directed against me in 
the article of which I speak have a general range, symptomatic, as 
it were, of a tendency. 

“The fundamental fault,” said M. Lobstein, “of the author’s de- 
monstration lies in his premises; I mean in the confusion of the 
scientific and religious sphcres. The idea of the supernatural is a 
religious idea ; to affirm of a phenomenon that it is a miracle, is to 
utter a religious judgment; it is not the enunciation of a scientific 
proposition. For instance, the accumulation of all the historical 
witnesses, the production of the most numerous and the most har- 
monious accounts, will never succeed in convincing a mind, not 
amenable to the moral and religious influence of the Saviour, of 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ. The attempt to prove to ‘those 
who are without’ the miraculous and supernatural character of the 
Gospel history, of Christian truth or of Biblical revelation, is to 
undertake an impossible and illusory work. On the other hand, for 
the religious man this demonstration is made incessantly in his 
own consciousness, which, placed in the presence of the Saviour, will 
repeat with a spontaneous impulse the declaration of the apostle, 
‘Lord, to whom shall we go?’”* Undoubtedly, we rejoin; on the 
condition, however, that this Saviour be He who came down from 
heaven and not he who has risen from the depths of our conscious- 
ness. 

As we were putting the final touch to this work we received a 


* Revue de théologie et de philosophie, 1892, No. 6. 
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pamphlet of twenty-three pages, the discourse delivered at the 
opening of the scholastic year of the Theological Faculty at Mon- 
tauban, November 16, 1892, by Prof. D. H. Meyer, D.D., upon 
. The Place and Réle of Apologetics in Protestant Theology. 1 find 
in this essay of M. Meyer what might be called a direct reply 
to the objections and the reasons concurrently expressed by M. Lob- 
stein. We will content ourselves with the following quotation 
only: “Apologetic demonstrations should not rest exclusively upon 
the facts of internal experience, although they be stamped with the 
seal of universality. The demands of the moral consciousness are 
sufficient to show that the Christian religion is certainly necessary 
to sinful man. They are not enough to prove that the historico- 
religious facts, upon which the Christian religion rests, are sure 
facts, really belonging to history.” 

At the close of last year a man disappeared, whose destructive 
fame and influence van only be compared with the fame and influ- 
ence of Voltaire—Ernest Renan. We shall not presume to give 
here even a brief characterization of this man and of his work. - 
His history of the foundation of Christianity, followed by his his- 
tory of Israel, to which he put the finishing touch some hours before 
his death, are a great monument of knowledge and of French art, 
which should not be cast aside, as a whole, by the friends of the 
truth. In criticism he has, in the main, shown himself to be less 
revolutionary than his rivals in Germany, MM. Reuss and Well- 
hausen, whom he accused of being wanting in general culture. 
But in spite of all the compliments which he addressed to Jesus 
Christ, it may be said that Renan was one of the greatest blas- 
phemers of all time; he blasphemed against God and against the 
truth, and the pen refuses to transcribe certain of his most audacious 
utterances. We may well put below Voltaire the man who dared 
write the following lines: “The truth is a great coquette. She 
does not wish to be sought after with too much passion. With her 
indifference succeeds better.” Pascal said: “I believe the witnesses 
who let themselves be killed.” M. Renan dared assert that these 
were the ones that inspired him with the least confidence. What 
wonder that he succeeded only in making an idyllic romance of the 
life of Him who said, “ He who is of the truth heareth my voice!” 


NEUCHATEL. A. GRETILLAT. 





If. 


HOMILETIC ASPECTS OF THE FATHERHOOD 
OF GOD. 


HE great “recurring fervour” of present-day preaching is the 
Fatherhood of God. It is highly important, therefore, to 
have just Biblical conceptions on this great subject: and there are 
four aspects of the divine Fatherhood which, in order to its elucida- 
tion, it is the object of this paper to discriminate from one another. 
It will be found, on examination of the Scriptures, that we may 
properly distinguish: (1) God’s Fatherhood of Christ as God; (2) 
His Fatherhood of man as man; (3) His Fatherhood of Christ as 
man ; and (4) His Fatherhood of man as Christ’s. 

Looking at these in their order, we find (1) that there is a Father- 
hood of God apart from the existence of men altogether, or of 
any of the creatures God has made. We refer to the intimate and 
endearing relation in which the First Person of the Godhead has 
stood to the Second throughout all eternity—God’s Fatherhood of 
Christ as God. When we come to speak of the “ properties” of 
the several Persons, the internal distinctions within the Godhead, 
we approach holy and mysterious ground. But the Westminster 
Confession has Scripture warrant for stating the doctrine thus— 
“The Father is of none, neither begotten nor proceeding; the Son 
is eternally begotten of the Father; the Holy Ghost eternally pro- 
ceeding from the Father and the Son.” And the Nicene Creed had, 
many centuries earlier, set forth the Sonship of the Second Person 
in exalted, though now familiar, language, thus: “Son of God, 
begotten of His Father before all worlds; God of God, light of 
light, very God of very God, begotten not made, being of one sub- 
stance with the Father.” 

It is not, of course, to be wondered at, that the eternal genera- 
tion of the Son is a conception which it is difficult to grasp, 
and still more difficult to define. By way of guarding the doc- 
trine, theologians have been careful to point out, that while the 
idea of derivation is implied in generation, it is the person, not 
the essence, that is so derived; that generation is an eternal 
and “necessary” process, not to be thought of as having date 
or beginning, or as being accomplished by act of will—since 
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the Father never existed without the Son, who “derives and has 
always derived His being and attributes from the Father, as the 
fountain of deity ;” and that in it there is communicated to the Son 
not a mere part of the divine substance, but “the whole indivisible 
substance of the Godhead, without division, alienation or change ”— 
so that the Son, while second in the order of revelation or opera- 
tion, is not inferior to the Father, but the express image of His 
person, eternally continuing, “not from the Father, but in the 
Father, and the Father in Him.” 

This knowledge is too great for us. It is high; we cannot attain 
unto it. No man need profess to comprehend it. But we may, in 
the light of Scripture, apprehend this much, that within the God- 
head there is a relation eternally subsisting between the two first 
Persons in it, for which the nearest expression—though human 
analogies must not be pressed too far—is the mutual-relationship 
suggested by the name Father on the one hand and Son-on the 
other. And if this be conceded, our present point is gained—that 
there is a sense in which God is the Father of Christ, which can apply 
to none other than to Him who is spoken of in Scripture as “ the 
only-begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father”—who 
shared the Father’s glory with Him “ before the world was”—the 
Word, with God and Himself God—God’s “own Son,” between 
whom and the Father (for God is love) there was the eternal inter- 
communion of divine infinite love before the foundation of the 
world. This is a great fundamental truth of our religion, and 
homiletic references to it must of necessity be frequent. Any at- 
tempt at a detailed exposition of it from the pulpit, however, would 
be manifestly out of place; and, indeed, any references we make to 
the monogenetic Sonship of Christ are best couched in the language of 
Scripture itself. As an old Scottish theologian, Dr. Hill, pointedly 
says: “It is a vain attempt to apply the terms of human science to 
the manner of the divine existence, and the multitude of words upon 
such a subject does not in any degree increase the stock of our 
ideas”—a remark, the truth of which has been emphasized by many 
theologians since his time, through their unhappy success in “ dark- 
ening counsel by words without knowledge.” Take, for example, 
a writer usually so clear and suggestive as Dr. Martensen, when he 
launches into the metaphysics of the subject thus: 

“When, therefore, we say God knows Himself as a Father, we say that 
He knows Himself as the ground of the heavenly universe, which proceeds eter- 
nally forth from Him, solely because He knows Himself as the ground of His 
own outgoing into this universe, in which He hypostatizes Himself as Logos. 
When we say that God knows Himself as Son, we say: God knows Himself as 
the One who from eternity proceedeth forth from His own Fatherly ground, 
He knows Himself as the dedrepog @eds, who objectively reveals the fullness 
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wrapped up in the Father. Without the Son, the Father could not say to Him- 
self ‘I;’ for the form of the Ego, without an objective something different from 
the Ego, is inconceivable. What the outward world, what nature, what 
other persons are for us—to wit, the condition of our own self-consciousness—the 
Son and the objective world which rises before the Father in and through the Son 
(d¢ adrod) are for the Father—to wit, the condition of His own identity ’’ (Mar- 
tensen’s Christian Dogmatics, Sect. 56, p. 109). 

All which may be very learned, but it is certainly not very lucid, 
and does not very appreciably “ add to the stock of our ideas!” 

But now, without presuming to go beyond what is written with 
respect to a mystery so great as the monogenetic relationship 
within the Godhead, we proceed to consider another aspect of the 
divine Fatherhood, whose bearings it is more needful,as well as pos- 
sible, for us to understand. This is, (2) God’s Fatherhood of man as 
man—in virtue of which all men may, in a true sense, be spoken 
of as sons of God. We here touch on a doctrine which, we are 
well aware, is liable to gross perversion, and which was never more 
commonly and plausibly perverted than at this day. 

One popular perversion of it has assumed a quasi-philosophic 
guise, as in the case of the Maurice School, which presses into the 
service of its theory the Incarnation of the Son of God, to this effect, 
that “Christ being one with every man, all mankind are in Him 
redeemed, regenerated, justified and adopted ”—“ the constitution of 
humanity is restored”—“the function of faith being to discern 
Christ as already one with us, and to recognize His benefits as 
already fully pertaining to us.” We cannot too strongly, with Dr. 
Crawford (The Fatherhood of God, p. 183), deprecate such language, 
as the utterance of mere groundless speculation in manifest contra- 
riety to the teaching of God’s own Word. Then it has become 
fashionable among a certain class of religionists who do not affect 
philosophy much, but whose theology is shaped less by fact than by 
sentiment, to sink the judicial altogether in the paternal aspect of 
God’s character. He is represented as a loving Father merely, very 
tender and forgiving, and prepared, however vexed with the follies 
of His human children, to gather them all about Him, restoring the 
poor prodigals for love’s sake to His favor, forgetting their past 
offenses, and helping them to forget speedily their past miseries. 

Now, to lull men’s consciences and connive at their godlessness 
thus, is to heal the soul’s hurt slightly, crying, “‘ Peace, peace,” when 
there is no peace. To pretend to reduce the Almighty God of jus- 
tice and love to a being of mere facile good-nature, ready to over- 
look the interests of righteousness, and simply to “let bygones be 
bygones ;” and to represent men as just His erring, unfortunate chil- 
dren—and not at all as His rebellious and guilty subjects ; is a most 
fatal perversion of the truth. 
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‘*For a lie which is all a lie 
May be met and fought with outright ; 
But a lie which is half a truth 
Is a harder matter to fight.”’ 


Yet, while putting away what is false, we are to hold fast that 
which is good, and there is unquestionably Scripture ground for 
affirming, that men as men may in a true sense be spoken of and 
addressed as children of God. This affirmation has been vehe- 
mently impugned, as is well known, by so distinguished a theolo- 
gian as the late Dr. Robert Candlish, in his Cunningham Lectures 
“On the Fatherhood of God.”* But these called forth a ready and 
thoroughgoing reply from another eminent Scottish divine, whose 
book, if admittedly inferior in speculative daring and in brilliancy 
of style, has at least the merit of bringing allegations on both sides 
of the argument, in a very persistent and common-sense way, to the 
test of Scripture itself. We refer, of course, to the volume of Dr. 
Crawford already quoted from, in which “the common Father- 
hood,” now under discussion, is submitted to a full and Biblical 
treatment.+ 

As we are dealing with the subject from the homilist’s point of 
view, let us here look, for example, at such a passage as Christ’s 
parable of the Prodigal Son. Too much ought not to be made 
of any parable. An illustration'is not to be pressed beyond the 
point it was intended to bear upon. And it would be absurd, 
for example, to argue from this parable against the need of an 
atonement for sin before God could receive the repentant sinner 
back. But the grand truth enforced by Jesus in this parable 
manifestly is the great love that is in God’s heart for sinful men, and 
the yearning with which He still follows them even in their course 
of guilty abandonment and misery. For—and this is our present 
point—the prodigal is still a son—unworthy, indeed, and yet a son. 
He is so regarded by himself even amid the swine troughs. He 
is so hailed by the Father on his return—as the lost son found 
again. He is so denounced by the surly elder brother, as “this thy 
son .... who hath devoured thy living with harlots.” 

Does not this parable, then, without straining-it in the least, war- 
rant us in addressing sinners as something more than guilty rebels 
called to do homage before a righteously offended governor? Have 
we not here the authority of Christ for entreating men, as poor, 
wandering, misguided, sinful children of God, to leave earth’s husks 
of pleasure, to arise from the mire of wickedness, and to come back 
to the Father who loves them and longs for their return? Yes. 


* Candlish, On the Fatherhood of God, T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 
+Crawford, On the Fatherhood of God, Blackwood & Son. , 
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God’s government is founded on eternal equity, and as a just Judge 
He requires atonement. He could not deny Himself by dispensing 
with that in a spirit of indulgence which would have been widely 
different from His holy love. But it is also true that He is a loving 
Father—loving men with a love which Christ’s atonement did not 
procure but rather expressed, on a scale of infinitude whose height, 
length, depth and breadth we can never hope to comprehend. 

Dr. Candlish insists that “there is no trace whatever in all our 
Lord’s teaching of anything like a universal Fatherhood ;” that “ the 
Son reveals the Father, not as the Father of sinners of mankind 
generally, but as the Father exclusively of those who receive the 
Son and believe in His name;” and yet that “God would be the 
Father of them all, if they would consent to have it so” (Can- 
lish, p. 196). But we cannot help agreeing with Dr. Crawford, 
when he urges that “to say that the parable (of the prodigal son) 
is expressive, not of God’s love to His unworthy and sinful offspring, 
but of His desire that sinners who had never sustained any filial 
relation to Him should be numbered among His children, appears 
to be as forced and unnatural a perversion of the plain import of a 
passage of Scripture as could be readily met with ” (Crawford, p. 57). 
And indeed, Dr. Candlish himself seems to give away his main 
position here when, immediately after using the words just quoted, 
he says of God: “His relentings, His longings, His appeals, are 
prompted by a love that does really partake of the paternal char- 
acter. It is of a Father’s love,a Father’s open house, a Father’s 
open heart, that the Son has to speak, when He pleads with those 
whom, however guilty and degraded, He regards with an affection 
that is truly that of a brother” (Candlish, p. 197). 

But let it not be imagined that it is on the slender basis of a 
parable that the doctrine of the general Fatherhood of God is 
founded. The Bible abounds with supports for it, even in its open- 
ing pages. It has, indeed, been ingeniously maintained, in the 
interests of orthodoxy too, in Dr. Candlish’s brilliant but inconclu- 
sive book, that man as created was simply a subject—related to God 
solely as to his creator, law-giver and judge. But, unless the whole 
question is to be reduced to a profitless logomachy, it seems obvious 
that man was more than this at his creation. As deriving his exist- 
ence from God, as made in His image, as capable of fellowship with 
Him, as the peculiar object of His delight, it is apparent that man 
stood to the Creator in a relationship so different from that of the 
other creatures of His hand that we may most fittingly express it 
as the relation of a child to a Father, on whose bounty he depended 
as well as to whose authority he was bound in all things to defer. 
And in point of fact, in the genealogy in the third chapter of Luke, 
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Adam is set in the same relation to God as Seth bore to Adam, and 
Enoch to Seth. 

The New Testament no doubt, as we shall see in a little, gave a 
more full and blessed revelation of the divine Fatherhood than the 
Old. But, in view of passages like Deut. xxxii. 5; Ps. ciii. 13; 
Isa. lxiii. 16; Jer. xxxi. 9; Malachi i. 6, ii. 10, and others which 
might be cited, we surely must admit that under the old economy 
too it was no unfamiliar thought. As Van Oosterzee and other im- 
partial theological witnesses testify, ‘The idea was not new in the 
Gospel, though presented there with fuller force.” Dr. Crawford 
undoubtedly makes a strong point in this connection when he 
insists that it is difficult to see any sufficient ground for the universal 
obligation of the first and great commandment, “ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart and soul, and strength and 
mind,” if the common Fatherhood of God be ignored or contro- 
verted, since a mere ruler, as such, cannot be viewed as the appro- 
priate object of our love. Also when he adds, that the common 
Fatherhood of God may be just as reasonably inferred from the 
first and great commandment as the common brotherhood of men 
may be inferred from the second, which is like unto it: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” (Crawford, pp. 58, 59). And, 
even apart from Holy Scripture, from the utterances of heathen 
writers—including the poet Aratus, whom St. Paul quoted with 
approbation on Mars Hill—it might be abundantly shown that the 
conception of men’s relation as the offspring of God has a place even 
in the systems of natural religion. 

What we have, therefore, to do is to accept thankfully the truth 
of this doctrine, as supported alike by Bible statement and by 
man’s own moral sense, and unhesitatingly to proclaim it, without 
founding, or leading others to found, false expectations on it. God 
is the Father; but we may not forget that He is the “righteous 
. Father” (John xvii. 25), as Jesus Himself calls Him, or, in the 
words of St. Peter, “the Father who, without respect of persons, 
judgeth according to every man’s work.” We have here a lever- 
age of influence, in a homiletic sense, of the use of which, in tender 
appeal to sinners as those who have outraged an affectionate 
Father’s love, we should be ill-advised indeed to denude ourselves. 
On the other hand, we are entitled to insist that so far from the 
Fatherhood lowering God’s authority in any wise or lessening His 
claim on our obedience, it brings with it an additional and powerful 
sanction, to which the filial heart should readily respond. What- 
ever be our sense of this, God’s sense of the heinousness of human 
disobedience is expressed in the amazed and sorrowful exclamation, 
“ Hear, O heavens, and give ear,O earth. I have nourished and 
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brought up children; and they have rebelled against me!” 
(Isa. i. 2). 

So much for this doctrine of God’s Fatherhood of man as man, in 
its direct bearing on ourselves. It has a further importance, which 
will immediately appear as we proceed to consider our third head 
—(3) God’s Fatherhood of Christ as man. 

We have already spoken of the eternal Sonship of Christ. But 
He had a human sonsbip as well, resting on the ground of His true 
and proper manhood. This is an obvious deduction from the doc- 
trine of the sonship of men already stated. Men are sons; Christ 
is a man; therefore Christ as man is Son, and, being a perfect man, 
is a perfect human Son of God. We are on the one hand here to 
avoid any approach to Nestorianism in the separation of Christ’s two 
natures into two distinct persons. But on the other hand we are 
not entitled to overlook the fact that “the Only-Begotten in 
respect of His assumed humanity entered into the relation of man 
to God.” If it be said that this conception of a twofold Sonship is 
strange and incomprehensible; it is freely granted that itis so. It 
is indeed a great mystery, but no greater than the mystery of the 
two natures united in one person, out of which union the twofold filial 
relationship springs. The divine agent of this human Sonship, as ~ 
we learn from Scripture, was the Holy Spirit, in the fulfillment of 
the angel’s message to the Virgin, “The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee: 
therefore also that Holy Thing which shall be born of thee shall be 
called the Son of God.” 

What the nature and characteristics of the human Sonship of 
Christ were, is illustrated in every page of the Gospel record. How 
soon “the young Child” awakened to a sense of God’s Fatherhood 
towards Him, and of the blessings and objections it implied! How 
lofty was His conception from the first, and all through His life on 
earth, of the unbending righteousness, the absolute holiness of His 
Father; and how deep and comforting the sense of His Father’s 
boundless love! How all pervading was the motive of His own 
responsive love to Him; how it prompted Him without a murmur 
to do and bear the will of Him that sent Him, so that for Him true, 
satisfying, His meat and His drink, were found in finishing the work 
which had been given Him to do, obedient unto and including 
death, even the death of the cross! 

In that perfect human Sonship of the Lord Jesus—we may tell our 
hearers—you have a pattern of what man might have been; aye, and 
thank God, of what man may still through grace become, as son, to God- 
It reveals to us, by contrast, the depth to which we have fallen, but 
at the same time, by example, the height to which, by the help of 
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God, we may aspire. It is in this Sonship that Christ has come so 
near to us, humbling Himself to be the human Son of God, without 
ceasing to be divine; lifting our nature into an association with 
His ever-blessed Person which through all eternity it will never 
lose; stooping to be born of a woman, to be made under the law, 
that in life and by death He might magnify the law, and redeem us 
from the prodigalism of fallen nature to the adoption of grace. 

This Sonship it is which makes Christ our brother. When He 
says, “I go unto my Father and your Father,” there may, 
indeed, as some have thought, be an underlying allusion to the 
distinction between His Sonship as the Only-Begotten and the Son- 
ship of His people. But there is, at least as plainly, expression 
given to the community of Sonship He shares with them: “Go to 
my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father and 
your Father, and to my God and your God.” Consoling message ! 
They are My brethren; therefore we have one God, one Father, 
one home; and though I am going away, I am only going to the 
Father’s home, to prepare a place for them among the many man- 
sions there. 

This brings us to note, in the last place, (4) God’s Fatherhood of 
man as Chrést’s. There is, as we have seen, a sonship which belongs 
to menas men. But there is a far nobler sonship which belongs to 
men as Christians, when, justified by faith, they are admitted into 
the family of God and have a right, not by nature but of grace, to 
all the privileges of “the household of faith.” Men even as be- 
gotten are sons of God, but alas, in the case of too many of them, 
their sonship is manifestly little beyond a name; and in no case 
now, so far as mere nature is concerned, is their sonship more 
than a broken shadow of what it might have been. Men, as 
begotten again, are sons of God in a far loftier sense—sons not in 
name and origin only, but in lineaments of character and conduct. 
The family likeness is so plainly imprinted often on their person- 
ality, that one who knows the heavenly Father and the Elder 
Brother can be in no doubt as to their paternity, but beholding 
them will say: “These are evidently sons of God.” And of every 
child of God by faith in Christ this will be completely true, when 
they are presented faultless before the throne, and have His name 
written upon their forehead—His image stamped upon their souls. 

Every man who enjoys the blessings of this relationship of grace 
is directly indebted to the Lord Jesus Christ. It was the grand ob- 
ject of His mission to earth, to bring many sons with Him to glory 
(Heb. ii. 10)—the condition on His side, submission and suffering ; 
the condition on their side, faith in Him and obedience to His 
voice. “ Ye are all the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus” 
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(Gal. iii. 26). “Whosoever believeth . . . . is born of God” (1 John 
v. 1). “As many as received him, to them gave he the right to 
become the sons of God, even to them that believe on his name” 
(John i. 12). : 

It is an important part of the preacher’s work to give a clear ac- 
count of the origin, the marks and the dignity of this heavenly son- 
ship. 

As to its origin, it takes its rise, as St. Peter suggests (1 Peter 
v. 3), in regeneration—that new birth of which Christ spoke to 
Nicodemus as so absolutely essential to an entrance within the 
kingdom. ‘The sons of God in the opening chapter of John’s Gos- 
pel already quoted from, after being described in the twelfth verse 
as “those that believe in His name,” are further designated thus in 
the thirteenth verse: “ which were born, not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of man, but of God.” The agent of the marvelous 
change is more specifically declared to be the divine Spirit, and its 
instrument is the Word; so that those who are the subjects of it 
may be said either to be “born of the Spirit,” or “born of the 
Word,” according as we think of the agent or of the instrument of 
the saving change. “Am I in the Gospel sense a child of God?” is 
a question which, put in a more searching way, will read, “Am I 
one of those who have been born again, and who, in virtue of their 
new and gracious relationship, are dowered with all spiritual bless- 
ings in heavenly places in Christ ? ” 

And if towards a solution of this question we ask another, 
“What are the marks of this heavenly sonship?” the Word of 
God is ready with its answer. Christlikeness will embrace them 
all. But among the traits on which Scripture lays great emphasis 
are: Love to Christ, implying congeniality with Him, true inward 
kinsmanship—‘“ If God were your Father, ye would love me” (John 
viii. 42); love to all men—“ Love your enemies . . . . that ye may 
be the children of your Father which isin heaven” (Matt. v. 44, 45); 
and a consistent desire and endeavor in all things to do God’s 
will—“ Every one that doeth righteousness is born of him” 
(1 John ii. 29). 

The Bible makes it plain that unless these marks and others 
which might be named are present in a man in some measure, he 
can have no true claim to the higher sonship in God’s family of 
which we speak. Ifthe features of Jesus Christ be not, in some 
faint degree at least, imaged in him, there can be no true kinship 
between them. To him the Word of God says in effect what Alex- 
ander the Great once said to a delinquent soldier, named Alexander, 
in his ranks: “ Change, sir, your name or else your character!” 

If, again, we inquire as to the dignity of the filial relationship 
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into which divine grace introduces sinners who believe, this is 
summed up for us in a few words whose meaning we shall not soon 
by thought exhaust: “ Heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ” 
(Rom. viii. 17). They who are “children of God by faith in Christ 
Jesus” have loftier privileges than the sonship of nature ever could 
have brought. They are introduced into a nearer place to God 
than even angels have. Such is the love of Christ for them, that 
He abnegates, so to speak, in their favor His rights of primogeniture, 
and is not only willing but rejoiced to see them instated in a joint 
heirdom with Himself. By Him and with Him they are heirs of 
all things. Heaven’s fullness is made over to them because they are 
Christ’s. The earth also they inherit; for it is the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof. All things are theirs, things present and things to 
come (1 Cor. iii. 21-28). 

And this is sonship. This is the relation which gives its true 
meaning for us to these blessed, familiar words: “Our Father 
which art in heaven.” We did not deny the name of sons to men 
as men, to men as fallen, sinful men, sunken, wandered far from 
God, the ruin of a once fair humanity. But this sonship which 
belongs to men as Christ’s is something so much higher as to be 
almost a thing different in kind. 

You go along the shore after such a storm as sometimes sweeps 
the coast, and you see a broken, dismantled, battered hulk lying 
stranded on the beach. That you still will call a ship, though 
now, alas, its affinities are few with yonder noble vessel, which — 
with full sail speeds by, breasting the waves like a seabird born for 
tempest, a thing of beauty and of life. A man knocks at your door 
one day, worn and battered, filthy and in rags, with vice written on 
his face, and the misery which is its certain Nemesis. He is the 
son of a nobleman in the manor near by. You know him to be so. 
You call him still a son. But, alas, the name almost sticks in your 
throat, as you contrast what he is with what he was and might have 
been. He is but a wreck of his former self, the ruin of a noble son- 
ship. Even so with the man who is a son of God by nature only. 
We dare not withhold from him still the name of son, for that name 
the Bible gives him, and there are reminiscences still about him, sunk 
and fallen though he is, of his high original. But in view of what 
he has become—in his beclouded intellect, his perverted feelings, his 
biased will, his disinherited estate, his prodigal, estranged condi- 
tion—the name of son seems almost like a satire, and we do not 
wonder that from his heart arises a sigh for even a well-conditioned 
servant's place. But children of God in Jesus Christ are’sons indeed; 
created anew in Him, they are conformed to the image of the Son, 
to the praise of the glory of His grace. And when the sanctifying 
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work of God is accomplished in them—in intellect, feelings, will— 
they are restored to the likeness which sin had so grievously defaced 
within them, and made meet for the inheritance of the saints, and 
for their place among the children, and for the full enjoying of God 
their Father to all eternity. 

We cannot do more than allude here to the counsels of perfec- 
tion which may be based by the preacher on the Fatherhood of 
God in its distinctively evangelical aspects. Christ sums them up 
in the one comprehensive injunction: “Be ye perfect, even as your 
Father in heaven is perfect.” He charges His followers in their 
attitude towards their fellow-men—even to such as hate them—to be 
(«. e., to manifest themselves as) “the children of their Father who 
is in heaven;” and of the Master’s voice here we have distinct 
echoes in the writings not only of the beloved disciple, but of St. 
Peter and of St. Paul. The Lord likewise inculcates on His disci- 
ples the spirit, along with implicit obedience, of implicit confidence 
in their heavenly Father’s willingness to bless: “How much more 
shall your heavenly Father give good things (give the Holy Spirit) 
to them that ask him.” And here again, the apostles, and especi- 
ally St. John, reiterate the teaching of the Master: “There is no 
fear in love, but perfect love casteth out fear And whatso- 
ever we ask we receive of him And this is the confidence 


that we have in him, that, if we ask anything according to his will, 
he heareth us.” Whether we view the sonship of believers on the 
side of its duties, or on the side of its privileges and prospects, there 
is for the homilist an endless variety of themes, for exhortation, 
rebuke, incitement, comfort, suggested by the Fatherhood of God. 


EDINBURGH. CHARLES A. SALMOND. 





IV. 


CAUSES OF THE FAILURE OF THE PAPAL 
ASSUMPTIONS OF BONIFACE VIII. 


HE consideration of any important historical event ought 

always to be preceded by a careful study of the main facts 

and incidents which led to the culmination of such results. An 

intelligent comprehension of previous conditions, as also of the vari- 

ous forces brought into active exercise in connection with an histor- 
ical event, cause a broader and more just historical view. 

History can be so written that it but demonstrates the power of 
party spirit and of prejudice. It then becomes an account one- 
sided in character and does not fully present the concatenation of 
forces and circumstances. It also may be written as a record of 
events and facts. Then it is only a circumstantial narrative. The 
actors of the time are brought out to gothrough their parts, to give 
place afterwards to others. History, still further, may be written 
in a critical way. The writer may consider himself an historical 
judge. He gives scenes, delineates the character of the men who par- - 
ticipate in them, and in reviewing the events, or the results of his nar- 
rative, acts in a judicial capacity, either condemning or approving. 
The philosophico-historical method, the one best adapted to get 
at the truth, is to consider that there is a natural sequence in events, 
in the work that men do in the world, in the forces that are intro- 
duced into society, and in the reforming or breaking up of nations, 
laws and the influences that control society. This last method, 
while the most intelligent, is the most satisfactory. It accounts for 
what would be otherwise most difficult to explain, and causes his- 
torical investigation to become a science and not a mere study to 
gain an orderly narrative of events. 

This last method we propose to follow in a study of one of the 
most important periods in the history of the papacy. By this 
means we may be able to understand how, after Boniface, came the 
change of the papal seat from Rome to Avignon. We may know 
how the papacy received a blow from which it never recovered, 
and how after foundations so firmly laid by other popes, an abso- 
lute, universal, spiritual despotism was not fully realized, and by 
the Reformation was rendered forever after impossible. The period 
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to be considered is not a long one, but the time was sufficient to 
bring to a culmination forces which had been before slumbering, 
and to set forth in bold light principles of which men had only 
dreamed of before. Therefore a study of this period is both fasci- 
nating and instructive. 

The developments of history are not abnormal. They may 
startle the beholder, but the student of history knows that there 
are good causes for such developments. He is aware of the great 
law that must always be considered in writing history—that each 
historical result is the product of previous preparation and growth. 
Long before the time of Boniface VIII the foundations were laid, 
the principles became vital forces in social life, and all the machinery 
was started and in good running condition, which made impossible his 
haughty papal assumptions and caused his prerogative to be weak- 
ened. 

Louis IX of France, usually called St. Louis, began his reign 
under adverse circumstances. He formed an aristocracy powerful 
and independent. The royal authority had but little power and 
only slight jurisdiction, with small territorial possessions, The 
lower classes were subject to the lawless tyranny of both the crown 
and the nobles. Before his death he succeeded in acquiring a vast 
territory. By this means the crown became respected and feared. 
He consolidated all power in the crown, making the royal jurisdic- 
tion the supreme arbiter in all cases, and not as heretofore, individual 
force. He was also able to gain a definite recognition of the rights 
of the lower classes. He was the true founder of the French abso- 
lute monarchy. The results obtained by him made possible the 
reign of such a king as Louis XIV. 

His reign began in 1226. Though a boy, yet under the direction 
of his able mother, Queen Blanche, as regent, the crown at once 
secured territory, until it finally became a thoroughly established 
and independent power. Beginning with 1229 a vast territory 
was obtained by France. Raymond VII, Count of Toulouse, at 
the close of his struggle against the royal power, made over to the 
crown that part of his territories lying between the right bank of the 
Rhone, the sea and the Pyrenees. Some time after Chartres, Blois 
and Sancerre were given up to St. Louis by Theobald of Champagne 
and Navarre. Then Macon, Perche, Arles, Forcalquier, Foix and 
Cahors were joined to the kingdom. On account of existing condi- 
tions, the rest of the south, west of the Rhone, was certain to fall to 
the crown in time, and Normandy was given up by the English. 
With this large accession of territory the crown felt more inde- 
pendent and was able to declare its intentions more distinctly. For 
a long time the barons had held fiefs under both France and Eng- 
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land. St. Louis proclaimed that as “no man can serve two masters 
the barons must choose France or England.” Almost all chose to 
abandon their holdings under the king of England. This separa- 
tion between France and England gave an individuality to the 
kingdom, and the wars and other acts of France were more national. 
France under St. Louis was a nation. It was a power to be 
respected and felt. There was an individuality in its acts and when 
it asserted itself it was listened to with respectful attention. 

The changes which occur in human society and tend to the crea- 
tion of definite conditions are imperceptible at first. Society takes 
a certain direction; this is thought needful for its safety or for some 
practical result. Then this tendency increases in force and rapidity. 
Soon it develops into a social condition, which, on retrospect, is 
seen to be absolutely necessary, but in the progress towards this 
end is not considered. 

Before the seventh century, on account of the disturbed state of 
society, the nobility in the protection of their lands came to look 
on them as wholly their own. They were supported in this view 
by the armed service under them, which they offered to the crown 
in its time of need. Whenever the king was a weak ruler, or there 
came a revolution, the aristocracy strengthened itself. Thus from 
a beginning of safety and necessity arose the vast feudal system 
which was nothing more than a number of smaller kingdoms ren- 
dering nominal allegiance to a single head. Charlemagne, jealous 
of this aristocratical growth, checked it in many ways. After his 
death, when the dissolution of all law ensued, the powerful nobles, 
constantly engaged in domestic war, placed their chief dependence 
on men whom they attached by gratitude and bound by devotion. 
The oath of fidelity which they had taken, the homage which they 
had paid to the king, they exacted from their own vassals. To 
render military service became the essential obligation which the 
tenant of a benefice undertook, and out of these ancient grants, now 
become for the most part hereditary, there grew up in the tenth 
century, both in name and reality, the system of feudal tenure. 

Institutions once established grow by constant addition. If the 
institution has a large element of selfishness in it, its growth will be 
by usurpation. The rights of others will be overcome in order to 
enlarge its power and strengthen its hold. Thus we have the con- 
stant attempts of the aristocracy to enlarge their dominions. They 
also usurped privileges which rightly belonged to the crown, and 
they curtailed the rights of their subjects, reducing them in many 
cases to nothing but slaves, The result of feudalism,-especially in 
France, was to produce rather a collection of States partially allied 
to each other than a single monarchy. 
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_ There can be no analogy in the form of government between the 
feudal system and the Italian republics. The latter had different 
plans of organization, and, while frequently conquered and ruled by 
dukes and princes, were more homogeneous in their form of govern- 
ment. Yet there is a similarity between the two in the disturb- 
ances they produced in society and in the way they prevented the 
amelioration of human conditions and the growth of a true national 
life. Italy was in a constant state of war, in an ever-unsettled con- 
dition, with her progress frequently retarded. She only attained 
rest when she was exhausted. While the feudal system existed it 
was a standing menace to the crown. Its private wars prevented 
the exercise of wise laws for the safety of society. Its usurpations 
led it to assume prerogatives that almost enslaved society and its 
freedom from legislative control prevented any national growth. 

In a healthy state of society the individual looks to the gov- 
ernment to redress his wrongs. Under its protection he has a feel- 
ing of safety, and is aware that since an equal protection as well as 
justice are afforded unto all, there is a better opportunity for him 
to pursue his usual duties, and there is created a devotion to the 
power which protects him, with a desire to preserve its interests. 
Feudalism, however, led the nobility to look to themselves and not 
to the state for protection. Every man who owned a castle to de- 
fend himself, and a sufficient number of retainers to take the field, 
felt himself fully qualified to avenge his own wrongs and asked for 
no other help. This fostered the passion for revenge, and while the 
feudal system allowed the right of private warfare as a necessity of 
the time, the privilege, in the hands of the nobility, degenerated 
into a system of lawlessness and revenge. In the treaty between 
Philip Augustus and Richard Coeur de Lion (1194), the latter re- 
fused to admit the insertion of an article that none of the barons of 
either party should molest the other. His reason was lest he might 
infringe the customs of Poitou and his other dominions, “ among 
whom it was the custom, from ancient times, that the nobility settle 
their own affairs by their swords.” 

A nation cannot be divided up into several distinct bodies, each 
supreme in itself and making its laws and living its life without 
relation to the rest of the nation. There must be a higher body for 
jurisdiction and legislation, whose influence causes a unity among 
the people and brings each distinct body in relation to the whole 
nation. In England it is the Parliament. In Germany the Reichs- 
tag. In our own country, Congress. Feudalism did not and could 
not have any supreme legislation. The kingdom was a bundle of 
fiefs, and the king little more than one of a number of feudal nobles, 
differing rather in dignity than in power from the rest. It was a 
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fundamental principle “that every feudal tenant was so far sovereign 
within the limits of his fief that he could not be bound by any law 
without his consent.” 

Laws are made for the purpose of preventing or punishing 
crime. That they be effective there must be a unanimity through- 
out the State to recognize the authority of the body which makes 
the laws, and a respect for that body such that these laws are held 
obligatory on the part of all. Feudalism broke up all such respect 
and prevented the active assertion of a supreme legislative body. The 
retainer of a count, instead of looking to the officers of the crown to 
defend him, sought justice from the lord for whom he fought. As 
this custom increased there arose that barbarous method of the judi- 
cial combat. When this was fully established the rules of evidence 
and the maxims of law, which give a fairness to the trial and render 
equal justice, were gone. Brute force alone decided the result, and 
in many cases the conclusion of the combat was to condemn the in- 
nocent. With the right or wrong of such a method we are not con- 
cerned. What we desire to make prominent is the way the crown 
lost its power and the nation was broken by feudalism into many 
principalities ; each forming its own legislation, making its own laws 
coining its own money and taxing the people according to its own 
views or the necessities of the time. The feudal society was not an 
institution in the true sense of the term. Sometimes in the form 
of private warfare and then of judicial duel, it founded its existence 
on force. This caused disintegration and no monarchy could exist 
so long as its power was supreme. 

The process of reconstruction had to be along the line of the dis- 
integration of society. New influences and new theories of govern- 
ment could be introduced, but these had, of necessity, to be directed 
to national unity and the supremacy of the royal prerogative. 
From the reign of Philip Augustus began this effort to increase the 
royal power which ended so successfully in the time of Philip 
the Fair. During the reign of the latter the feudal system was 
wholly broken—the monarchy had absolute jurisdiction—the 
classes of society before under feudal subjection were freed from 
their yoke and the principles that held sway under feudalism gave 
place to an altogether different legislation. 

In the reign of St. Louis the process of reconstruction was more 
perfectly accomplished. The two great fiefs of Normandy and Tou- 
louse were annexed to the crown. While the nobility were fully 
sovereign in respect to legislation within their territories, yet they 
were little competent and perhaps little disposed to offer'any oppo- 
sition to the royal edicts. But the law of St. Louis met all the 
difficulties that opposed the royal supremacy. The baron who had 

28 
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declared by his conduct that he respected no law but what he 
himself had made and could uphold by brute force, St. Louis sub- 
dued by absolutely forbidding judicial combats and private warfare. 
Enguerrand, the lord of Courcy, had caught three Flemish students 
rabbiting in his warrens and had hung them. St. Louis had 
Enguerrand condemned to death. This was commuted to a heavy 
fine with loss of his private courts of justice and his rights of 
warren. By this means the king showed that he was too strong 
and firm for any one to disobey him by acts of feudal injustice. As 
a necessary consequence of such assertions of the royal authority, the 
extent of feudal jurisdiction was limited, the law was taken out of 
their hands, the right of appeal was lodged with the king, so that 
he and not the barons became the last court to which the injured 
could apply. 

St. Louis enacted the great code which bears the name of his “ Es- 
tablishments.” The principle of that code was, though not directly 
expressed, that all feudal privileges were to be treated as encroach- 
ments on the imprescriptible rights of the monarchy. The influ- 
ence of this jurisprudence was to enhance the respect for the royal 
authority. Justice, fair and impartial, was seen to be administered 
in the courts of the king and all wage of battle was found useless. 
These establishments attacked the two fundamental supports of the 
feudal society. “Throughout all the king’s domains, the vassals, 
the burghers, the free or demi-free men, instead of having recourse 
as before to the wager of battle for the decision of their disputes, 
were now obliged to refer their quarrels to the king’s judges, his 
bailiffs and provosts.” Royal jurisdiction took the place of indi- 
vidual force and the feuda] system soon found itself under the 
necessity of recognizing in the judicial power of the crown a 
conqueror and master. 

The same result was effected with reference to the legislative 
power. We read inthe chronicle of Beauvais: “ Kings are supreme 
sovereigns and have of right the general guardianship of the king- 
dom. Wherefore they may make such ordinances as they think fit 
for the common advantage; and what they establish must be 
observed.” 

Influences also were at work whose result tended to centraliza- 
tion of power in the hands of the king, and as a consequence the 
weakening of feudalism. Hallam, in his History of the Middle Ages, 
enumerates several causes that produced the centralization of power 
in the king and destroyed feudalism. 1. The institution of free 
and chartered towns. The privileges granted to towns raised them 
from mere dependencies on the barons to an assertion of supremacy. 
They realized that their safety demanded the centralization of 
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power and the greater national unity. 2. The commutation of 
military feudal service for money, the employment of hired troops 
and the establishment of a regular standing army. By this means 
the feudal nobility wholly lost the right to exist. The king became 
supreme in legislation and government. The nation became more 
homogeneous and the ability of the king to oppose outside inter- 
ference was assured as he could look to a united people dependent 
on the crown. 

We have dwelt on the collapse of the feudal system in this 
detailed way, because it gives us one of the reasons for the success 
of Philip the Fair in opposing Boniface VIII. Had feudalism 
prevailed in his time, the jealousies of the nobles might have 
caused his overthrow or led him to have pursued a conciliatory 
policy. But he had a kingdom he could depend on. National 
pride and the subordination of all classes to the crown, which was 
the result of the policy pursued by St. Louis, made Philip’s conflict 
with Boniface a less dangerous one. Therefore the reconstruction 
of society had to be on the ruins of feudalism. This was accom- 
plished. All the great privileges of the barons were taken away 
from them and given to the king. Law and not brute force pre- 
vailed and society was fully prepared for the great battle between 
Boniface VIII and Philip the Fair. ° 

The strong hold which the Church had before on the minds of 
men was that the decretals of the popes and all the declarations, 
both ecclesiastical and legal, had been accepted without any ques. 
tion as to their right. Accustomed to this habit of unquestioning 
acceptance, the people did not consider whether the Church had a 
right to be the supreme judge, nor were they conscious of any 
privileges which granted them the liberty of examining the lawful- 
ness of the Church’s demands or enactments. Canon law had been 
the only rule known. Feudalism had been the only method of 
arbitration understood. Feudalism had captivated the fancy of the 
people, making them chivalric, capricious, superstitious and thus 
unfit for any clear, calculating conclusions. However abnormal or 
contrary either to right or reason the requirements of the canon 
law were, they were accepted. This condition could only last so 
long as men were accustomed to obey without examining the right 
of the one who gave the laws, or his title to be both ecclesiastical 
and civil judge. 

The system of Roman law introduced in the thirteenth century 
was a cold, severe, calculating and aggressive thing. It had no 
sentiment. It was not so carried away by enthusiasm that it forgot 
to ask the reason or right of actions and things, because its imagina- 
tion was charmed. The Roman law which then came into force criti- 
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cised and examined everything. It was the letter that crushed out 
the spirit. The lawyers of this time have been aptly called, “The 
destroyers of the Middle Ages.” It is a term well applied. While 
they accepted the decretals of the popes for law, yet they began to 
examine them more closely and bring them to common right. They 
discussed concerning civil and ecclesiastical power, and searching 
carefully into these subjects, there was much agitation on the mat- 
ter. Their spirit of search destroyed the old order of things. They 
did not deal any blows, they simply examined the right to the pre- 
tentious titles and claims set up by feudalism and the papacy, and 
because of this examination feudalism fell to pieces and the proud 
Church had to bow her head. The law was a two-edged sword 
and smote down both baron and pope. The force with which it 
did it awakened the sleepers of Christendom. The law began to 
stand clear of the Church. The administration of secular affairs 
fell into the hands of the lawyers. Parliament became the central 
machine of government. Thus law became the spring of action for 
the body politic. While this state of affairs was becoming more 
strongly defined, tidings came from Palestine that the last strong- 
hold of the Christians had fallen. The chronicle of William of 
Nangis says: “Acre, the asylum of Christianity in those parts, by 
reagon of her sins was destroyed by the foes of her faith, nor was 
there any among all the Christian powers that would help her in 
her distress.” Before, Europe would have been aroused to a frenzy 
by these tidings. Now it was indifferent. No longer was the 
pope the grand central figure of a combined Christendom. Law 
had produced a process of disintegration. The nations were grow- 
ing into well-knit and independent societies. The days of unreason- 
ing piety and superstitious submission of the human mind to the 
absolute demands of the Church were yielding to the cold, abstract 
demands and conclusions of law. 

It is true that law became eventually a means of despotism, so 
arbitrary and unjust that its method ended in the French Revolu- 
tion. We are now considering its rise and the new power it gave 
to king and people against the unlawful encroachments of the 
Church. There is an unmistakable evidence of its increasing in- 
fluence. About 1301, Philip the Fair had a quarrel with Bernard 
de Saisset, bishop of Pamiers, legate of Boniface VIII. Against him 
were the lawyers Pierre Flotte, Enguerrand de Marigny, William 
de Nogaret. What interests us here is to see how great was the 
ascendency of the law. Royalty maintained its political struggle by 
the lawyers, and did not hesitate to use any means deemed needful 
to bend the clergy to the wishes of the court. Again from 1307 to 
1310 the king in his prosecution of the Templars used only the 
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lawyers, and they were the instruments of his great success. So, too, 
from 1309 to 1811, the processes instituted against the memory of 
Boniface VIII were accomplished by the lawyers. Their confi- 
dence in their position increased their audacity and furnishes a strik- 
ing evidence of the changed times. When Peter Flotte went to 
Rome about the matter of the bishop of Pamiers, he carried him- 
self with a confident assumption. When the pope asserted his ab- 
solute superiority over the secular power, the chancellor replied, 
“Your power in temporal affairs is a power in word; that of the 
king, my master, in deed.” In the quarrel of Philip with Boniface, 
the lawyers arrange, suggest and conduct the whole matter. Their 
influence is everywhere felt, and they become the power which 
humbles the papacy, destroys feudalism, and causes society to as- 
sume new features. 

Along with the study of jurisprudence the study of scholastic 
philosophy gave a new impulse to thought and awakened the intel- 
lect. Aristotle and the Digest broke the slumber of the Middle - 
Ages. The universities gave an impulse to learning. We can con- 
nect the birth of the universities on the one hand with the cathedral 
and Benedictine schools of which they were an evolution, and on 
the other with the Saracenic impulse. Yet these cloister and cathe- 
dral schools and the Saracenic impulse would not alone have given 
rise to the universities. There was a gradual growth of traditional 
learning on subjects of interest to man, and essential to his welfare 
as a member of society, and these needed specialization. There 
was also the growth of a lay or antimonastic feeling in connection 
with the duties of those who were not of the clergy. This special- 
ization of studies and growth of a lay feeling as opposed to monastic 
or canonical regulations gave an impetus to the development of the 
universities. By the rise of the universities a result was obtained 
that produced a marked effect. 

The study of law leads to the practice of giving reasons for pass- 
ing ajudgment. There then results some uniformity of decisions 
and some adherence to the great rules of justice. This begets a 
sense of right, and this sense of right will attempt to secure a com- 
mon standard. The study of law was the object of peculiar regard 
in many universities, as for example at Naples and Padua. About 
the twelfth century a greater desire for intellectual pursuits arose 
throughout Europe. The universities of Paris, Bologna, Oxford, 
Padua, Cambridge and Salamanca, all exerted great influence on 
the thinking world. The resuscitation of Aristotle quickened 
men’s minds. The old questions of the Grecian schools respecting 
universal ideas kindled a spirit of: metaphysical speculation. At 
last the people began to think. It is true, their thought was cast 
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in a very narrow mold because of the influence of Aristotle and 
the authority of the Church. Nevertheless they thought, and 
literature, mental activity of various kinds, sprang into new life. 
The French language began a new and more brilliant existence. 
The French language split into two separate dialects, called Langue 
d’Oil and Langue d’Oc, and then came the Troubadours. Poetry and 
history gave grace and power to the tongue. The schoolmen, the 
Troubadours, the lawyers and physicians are the products of the 
great university life whose influence is felt to this day. 

The intellectual development coming from the universities was 
felt by the people. Such a stir as was in the intellectual world 
could not but reach down to the masses. It might not make them 
more refined or intelligent, but they began to think and not to ac- 
cept blindly the laws and traditions the Church saw fit to make and 
bestow. This thought was not expressed by a poem, or history, or 
scholastic disputation. They began to think as to what they saw 
around them, and they soon perceived the sham and gave expres- 
sion to their thoughts. Popular poems and lampoons described 
the clergy as a gang of marauders. <A popular provencal poet ex- 
claims, “‘ What wonder that the whole world goeth astray when 
thou, O Rome, delightest in war and bloodshed! Thou wearest 
the soft fleece of the sheep, but inly thou art the ravening wolf, the 
mitred snake, the fruitful parent of a viper brood, the bosom friend 
of Satan.” Thus there was manifest a new spirit among the peo- 
ple also. 

We have dwelt in this extended way on a philosophico-historical 
consideration of the state of affairs and condition of the people be- 
fore the accession of Boniface VIII, because it gives the reason for 
the signal failure of his pontificate. The tendencies of society 
were against him. He opposed new foes with the old weapons 
which were weakened by use and rusted by lapse of years. There 
was as much difference in his struggle as there was soon to be seen 
in the conflict of the old feudal world against the new engines of 
war, gun-powder and cannon. Boniface with his old weapons had 
to fail, as well as feudalism had to fail with its old weapons. The 
pope was unfortunate in everything. In his surroundings, his 
character and his weapons. His character was firm and immovable. 
He must have his full authority established, or he must be over- 
thrown. He lived in a time of transitions. A new era was about 
opening. Poetry, history, the civil law, and philosophy had awak- 
ened the world. Nations were alive to their own interests, and the 
desire for a true national existence, where crown and people could 
be stronger and more compact, was intense. The overthrow of the 
Hohenstaufen caused the European nations to be more zealous and 
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pronounced for their rights. Yet in the midst of all this stir and 
change, Boniface sought to perpetuate the methods of a Hildebrand 
or Innocent III. From the moment of his accession the clouds 
began to gather. Instead of disappearing they increased, and at 
last the storm burst with all its destructive force and overthrew the 
pontiff. 


New Brunswick. ALAN D. CAMPBELL. 
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ARE THERE METRES IN OLD TESTAMENT 
POETRY? ANCIENT STATEMENTS 
AND MODERN THEORIES. 


HE Hebrew language is capable of both rhyme and metre, as 
appears from numerous modern examples.* The opinion 
that the poetry of the Old Testament is itself metrical gained cur- 
rency at the beginning of our era by statements to that effect from 
Philot and Josephus.t The former declared that Moses had been 
instructed on this subject in Egypt. The latter entered into partic- 
ulars, saying that Ex. xv and the song of Moses (Deut. xxxii) are 
composed in hexameter verse; and that David composed songs and 
hymns to God in “several sorts of metre,” specifying trimeters and 
pentameters. Leading Christian writers expressed similar senti- 
ments.§ But it is now generally conceded that Philo and Josephus 
either intentionally misrepresented the facts for the purpose of put- 
ting Hebrew poetry on a level with the Greek, or that they took 
what seemed to them the best way of illustrating to Gentile contem- 
poraries the actual rhythmical movement of Hebrew poetry. 

The Christian writers referred to may have been governed in 
their statements by the latter consideration also; or, more likely, 
they echoed, without special examination, the views of predecessors. 
Jerome, in fact, says:|| “Should it appear to any one incredible that 
the Hebrews were acquainted with poetic measure .... let him 
read Philo, Josephus, Origen and Eusebius of Cesarea and he will 
grant, through their testimony, that I speak the truth.” At least, 
the judgment of Christian scholars of our day is that the poetry of 
the Hebrew Bible is destitute of metre. This judgment is next to 
universal, and has been deliberately and critically formed after more 
than two centuries of discussion. A brief réswmé of this discussion 
will be instructive.§ 


*Delitzsch, Zur Geschichte d. judischen Poesie, etc., Leipzig, 1836. 

+ Vita Mosis, Book i, § 5. 

t Antiq., ii, 16, 4; iv, 8, 44; vii, 12, 3. 

2 Eusebius, Prep. Hoang., xi,5; Jerome, Prefatio in librum Job. Saalschiitz, 
in his work named below, gives these citations from the fathers in full. 

|| Tbid. 

{See Budde, Studien u. Kritiken, 1874, pp. 750-764; Hncyk. of Ersch u. 
Gruber and of Herzog, s. v., etc. 
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Gomarus,* professor at Gréningen in the seventeenth century, was 
a pioneer among modern investigators. He, like most of his suc- 
cessors on that side of the question, proceeded on the supposition 
that Old Testament poetry has metre, if we can only find it. Ac- 
cepting as correct the Massoretic pointing of the text, and counting 
as syllables only those having full vowels, he divided the latter into 
long and short. He found that the resulting Hebrew verse is like 
that of Latin and Greek, only that each verse has its own kind. The 
comment of the wits of his day on Gomarus’ scheme was: “ Go- 
mart lyram delirare.” A century later Jonest followed in the main 
by Greve,t attempted to adapt the rules of Arabic poetry to the 
Hebrew; but he failed to carry out his scheme in a single poetic 
composition. Besides he himself discredited it by the admission 
that it provided no fixed rule governing the succession of feet. 

It was left to Bishop Hare to promulgate, a few years afterwards, 
the most absurd of the early theories.§ Taking no account what- 
ever of naturally long or short, of accented or unaccented syllables, 
he simply placed upon the syllables alternately a sign of his own 
to indicate that they were to be considered long or short. If the 
verse had an even number of syllables, he began, arbitrarily, with 
a long one, and so made trochees; if it had an odd number, he be- 
gan with a short one, and so made iambiecs. A German scholar, 
Weisse,| thought the scheme of sufficient importance to republish 
it in a somewhat revised form in his own land, and Bishop Lowth 
honored it with a refutation. At about the same time, another — 
writer, Drechsler,{| set out to solve the problem by making the pre- 
supposed metres wholly dependent on the quantity of the syllable. 
He took, however, a singular way of determining the quantity. 
Every full vowel he considered long, all others short, and the latter, 
if necessary, might be ignored entirely. By this arrangement he 
made out that Hebrew poetry has six kinds of poetic feet, the semi- 
spondee, spondee, iambus, molossus, bachius and amphimacer. 

A contemporary, Anton,** on the other hand, held that, as a rule, 
it is the tone that marks a long syllable; but his principles left him 
at liberty to change the tone, or to ignore it, at will. With Bel- 
lermanntt began a somewhat better instructed and more scientific 
investigation of the subject. He worked on the basis of the Masso- 


* Davidis Lyra, Amstelod., 1644. 

+ Com. Poésis Asiatica, recudi curav. Hiehhorn, Lips., 1777. 

¢ Ultima capita libri Jjobi, etc., Burgo-Steinfurthi, 1791. 

§ Psalmorum liber in versiculos metricos divisus, etc., Lond., 1786. 

|| Systema Psalmorum metricum « Francisco Hare nuper adornatum, 1740. 
| Manuductic ad poeticam hebraicum, Lips., 1762. 

** Conjectura de metro Hebreorum antiquo, Lips., 1770. 

tt Versuch tiber die Metrik der Hebraer, Berlin, 1813. 
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retic orthography and vocalization, giving special attention to the 
tone syllable, which, like Anton, he regarded as long. He discov- 
ered in Hebrew poetry mostly iambic and anapestic metres; 
though they were intermingled with trochees and tribrachs, ar- 
ranged according to different schemes and in verses of dissimilar 
length. This was a proper statement of fact, and so far valuable; 
but it really amounts to nothing. On account of the uniformity in 
the use of the tone in Hebrew, Bellermann’s results might have 
been foreseen at the start; they may be derived, too, as well from 
prose as from poetry. 

Saalschiitz,* our next critic, adopted some of the features of 
Bellermann’s scheme. He also regarded only such syllables as 
long as had the tone, and distinguished long, short and medium 
syllables. But he held that the Massoretic accents are no true guide 
to the tone. He adopted, on the contrary, the system of pronunci- 
ation in use among the modern Jews, justifying it from the analogy 
of the Syriac. Hence, in words of more than one syllable, he put 
the tone almost invariably on the penult; thus obtaining for poetic 
feet largely trochees, spondees, dactyls, and what is known as the 
first peon. He was obliged to leave out of his scheme, however, 
syllables without the tone which introduced the verse, and to deal 
with extreme arbitrariness with his subject in some other respects. 
No doubt Hoffmann’s judgmentt is correct, that in discarding the 
tone as fixed by the Massorets, Saalschiitz really discards their 
vocalization. 

As might have been expected, these repeated failures of more or 
less praiseworthy efforts to discover metres in Old Testament poetry 
led critics to doubt and finally to dispute that such a thing exists. 
And after the advocacy of the negative view by such scholars, 
among many others,t as Michaelis$ and De Wette,| it became not 
only a prevailing, but the general opinion. Still the last thirty or 
forty years have witnessed a few sporadic, though unavailing efforts to 
turn the scale in the opposite direction. Meantime the earlier in- 
vestigations seem to have settled, for the mass of Biblical scholars, 
certain points of the discussion beyond reasonable dispute: (1) 
That the statements on the subject by Philo and Josephus, echoed 
by certain of the Church fathers have no objective basis; (2) that 


* Von der Form d. Hebraischen Poesie, Konigsb., 1825. 

+ Encyk. of Ersch u. Gruber, s. v. ‘‘ Hebriaische Literatur.’’ 

t Like Buxtorf, Vossius, Scaliger, Abarbanel, Richard Simon. The writings 
of Lautwein (Versuch einer richtigen Theorie von d. heb. Verskunst, Tibingen, 
1775) and Lowth (Prealectiones de Sacra Poesi Hebreorum, Oxford, 1753) had 
already led the way in the same direction. 

§ See his ed. of Lowth’s work. 

| Com. tiber die Psalmen, Linleit. 
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the assumption that metre is a necessary element in all poetry is 
false, since examples to the contrary are to be found in both an- 
cient and modern times ;* (3) that the fact that the psalms were 
used with music in the temple service and were also adapted to 
certain supposable melodies has no special bearing on the question 
of their poetic metre; (4) that such metre is to be carefully dis- 
criminated from rhythmical movement ;+ (5) that while, in the 
nature of the case, it is impossible to disprove the use of any me- 
trical structure whatever in the poetry of the Old Testament, any- 
thing of that sort hitherto known is out of harmony with the present 
vocalization and accentuation of the text; (6) that to abandon 
to any considerable extent such vocalization and accentuation is 
to give up the truest guide to the object in view and drift on an 
open sea of speculation.t 

The second period—for so it may be called—of the history of 
this investigation is characterized, accordingly, by its being carried 
on against the drift of scholarly opinion, as the first had been in har- 
mony with it. It may be said to have begun with Ernst Meier,$ 
in 1853. Like others before him he attempted to build up a sys- 
tem of Hebrew metre on the basis of the tone syllable. Four tones, 
as he reckoned, mark the verse: two in the first member and 
two in the second. A sufficient objection to the theory, to note but 
one of its incongruities, is that it would provide imperfectly but 
for one sort of measure. At about the same time, Prof. Adolf 
Peters|| gave examples in connection with certain psalms (24, 126, 
139) of what he considered the original structure of Hebrew verse. 
He assumed what he named a word-foot, rather than a verse-foot. 
It might consist of from one to five or more syllables. In the 
case of words of one syllable, he supposed that a pause intervened 
to maintain the equilibrium of the movement. The verse was uni- 
fied, as he held, by the gradation in the power of the tone on its 
several tone syllables. Notwithstanding its numerous conjectural 
features, Peters’ scheme failed to show in the psalms selected any- 
thing more than the commonly accepted rhythm. 

A much more elaborate and earnestly supported theory is that of 


*Cf. Budde, ibid., p. '748. 

+ Budde, ibid., p. 749. 

¢‘‘Nun weicht aber die iiberlieferte punctation des Hebraischen so weit von 
der allen andern semitischen Dialekte und namentlich auch der aramiischen, 
die dasselbe verdrangte, ab ; sie ist eine so eigentiimliche, individuell ausgeprigte, 
dass nur die Annahme einer wirklichen Ueberlieferung von der Zeit des Lebens 
der hebraischen Sprache her diese Erscheinung erkliiren!}kann’’ (Budde, 7did., 
p. 755). ; 

§ Die Form der hebraischen Poesie, Tiibingen, 1853 ; Geschichte der poet. Na- 
tional-literatur d. Hebraer, Leipz., 1856. 

| Zeitschrift d. deutschen Morgenlandischen Geselischaft, 1857, from p. 533. 
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Julius Ley, in recent years professor at Halle.* He contends that 
poetic verse here is measured, not by a greater or less number of 
syllables, but by the tone. Since the tone syllable of a word gov- 
erns the vocalization and the stress of voice for those immediately 
preceding, we may, with propriety, speak of them together as form- 
ing a measure or metre. There is no need of equalizing the number 
of syllables found between successive tones. Prof. Ley refers depre- 
ciatingly to previous systems involving the chief feature of his own, 
as those of Lautwein, Bellermann, Saalschiitz and Meier, as being 
based too much on arbitrary assumptions. It ison the same ground 
that his own must be judged fatally defective. He assumes, for in- 
stance, the right not only to reject the use of maqqéph when he 
pleases, but also to supply it where it is wanting in the text; to 
count a subordinate tone as a chief one; when the tone is drawn 
back by the Massoretic rule at the close of a verse, to leave it there 
or to restore it and to construct from one and the same poem a verse 
which he calls octameter, after the following method: It may con- 
sist of two members, of four tone syllables each, and a cesura be- 
tween them; or of two members, likewise separated by a cesura, 
of an unequal number of tone syllables; or of three members, 
necessarily of unequal length, with two csuras between them ; or 
it may be lengthened by a half line and become a decameter ; or 
shortened by a quarter of a line and become an apocopated octa- 
meter.t 

His hexameter verse is subject to the same vicissitudes. It may 
be divided into three parts with two ceesuras, and it may be length- 
ened and shortened according to the stress of circumstances. When 
in addition to these and other enormities Prof. Ley finds needful the 
device which he names compensation, by which the number of tone 
syllables lacking in one verse may be made up from those in the next, 
or vice versd, it is not strange that a critic of the theory should hold 
that it only evinces the great self-delusion of its author.t In his 
more recent work§ Ley claims that he can dispense with this theory 
of compensation (and substitution); but it would appear that he 
dispenses with it rather in form than in fact.| 


* Articles in D. neuen Jahrbiicher fiir Philol. und Padagogik (1871-72) ; Leit- 
faden der Metrik d. heb. Poesie, Halle, 1875; Grundztige des Rythmus in der 
heb. Poesie, Halle, 1875; Die metrischen Formen der heb. Poesie, Leipz., 1866 ; 
also in Z. d. deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 1866, from p. 180. 

+Cf. Grundetige, etc., pp. 47-53, 

t Budde, ibid., p. 764. 

§ Leitfaden, etc. 

|| Cf. Budde’s review in the Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1838, No.1. The 
reviewer says: ‘“‘ Das Arsenal der aufgestellten Licenzen ist in der That so reich- 
haltig : Annahme oder Nichtannahme eines Tieftones, Betonung oder Nichtbe- 
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In 1879 a work appeared in Latin on Hebrew metre, from Prof. 
Bickell.* Unterrified by the failure of Saalschiitz and others, in 
the same direction, he attempted to adapt to the Hebrew the laws 
of Syriac poetry, in which the tone rests uniformly on the penult. 
And this was not the only violence his scheme forced him to adopt 
towards the Massoretic text. He rejected, for example, at will, the 
vowel in the pretone; the helping vowel in segholate forms; as 
well as those of prepositions and conjunctions; some minor words, 
by rules of his own, he lengthened and shortened others; the lightest 
vowel sound he sometimes made long and at other times ignored 
altogether. His subsequent efforts at justifying his theory by 
learned papers in a public journal+ succeeded as little as his original 
work in convincing scholars of the correctness of his views, except- 
ing some confréres of the Roman Catholic faith. 

One of these, Gietmann,t according to his reviewer, Rudolph’ 
Smend,§ is so extremely arbitrary in the changes which he intro- 
duces in order to bring the present Hebrew vocalization into har- 
mony with the Syriac or Arabic, that his work can have no claim 
to consideration. Besides, he shows great ignorance of the rules for 
the Hebrew vowel and syllable. Another Roman Catholic scholar, 
Neteler,| though, unlike Bickell and Gietmann, accepting, in his 
scheme, the Massoretic vocalization as valid, shows the same disre- 
gard for it in other respects. He recognizes and counts only full 
vowels; rejects one of the vowels in segholate forms; allows a tone 
to only one of the words when two tones come in immediate suc- 
cession; and postulates a second tone, if he requires it, in words of 
several syllables. After all, he confesses that his rules are insuffi- 
cient to cover the facts, and that his method of discriminating be- 
tween toned and toneless syllables is inadequate.{ 

Prof. Briggs, in his work on Biblical Study,** seems to adopt, in 
the main, the common view respecting the poetry of the Old Testa- 





tonung vieler Partikeln, Elision legitimer Tonsilben, Auftakt, Katalexis und 
Hyperkatalexis, Grundbasis und Schlussbasis, Eingangs, Mittel und Schlussvers 
- oder -Strophe, und wie sie alle heissen mégen—man mochte sich anheischig 
machen, mit solchem Riistzeug auch dem widerspinstigsten Prosatexte jeder 
Sprache, dessen Verfasser nie an Verse noch Strophen gedacht hat, Zaum und 
Ziigel anzulegen.”’ 

* Metrices biblice regula exemplis illustrate, Innsbruck, 1879 ; Supplementum 
ad metrices biblice regulas exemplis illustratas, Innsbr., 1879 ; Carmina Veteris 
Testamenti Metrice, 1882. 

+ Zeitsch. d. deutschen Morgenland. Gesellschaft, 1879-1881. 

t De re metrica Hebreorum, Freiburg, 1880. . 

§ Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1880, col. 550. 

|| Grundztige der hebraischen Metrik der Psalmen, Minster, 1879. 

¥ Cf. Smend, ddid. 

** New York, 1883, pp. 262-264, 279-283. 
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ment. He says: “The ancient verse divisions have been obscured 
and lost, even if they were ever distinctly marked.” He character- 
izes as fruitless the efforts of Lautwein and Meier to find a princi- 
ple “of measurement of the verses of Hebrew poetry by the accent.” 
Of the similar system of Julius Ley, he claims that his “arrange- 
ment of Hebrew poetry into hexameters, octameters, decameters, 
etc., depends largely upon his views of substitution and compensa- 
tion, which are to account for the irregularities of the verses; and 
upon the variety of the breaks, or czesuras, as, for instance, in the 
octameter, which may be composed of 4 + 4, or 2 + 6, 3 +5, or 
5 +3. His theory also results in producing longer verses than seem 
suited to the principle of the parallelism and the spirit of Hebrew 
poetry.” Still, he thinks that the accent may be used “as a prin- 
ciple of measurement to a very large extent, but not as an absolute 
law ;” “the delight of Hebrew poetry in its freedom prevents the 
carrying of the principle out into the forms of metrical laws.” It 
is only in a “restricted sense” that we can speak of “ trimeters,” 
etc., in Hebrew poetry. 

In a series of papers in Hebraica,* however, Prof. Briggs appears 
to have essentially modified his earlier views of Hebrew poetry. 
He there sets out to lay down the exact “doctrine of its structure.” 
He says that the “statements of Josephus, Eusebius, and Jerome 
that Hebrew poetry is composed of hexameters, pentameters and 
trimeters are essentially correct;” though it “does not count the 
syllables and measure the feet; but it counts the words and meas- 
ures by the beats of the accent.” He proceeds to give examples 
of what he calls trimeters, tetrameters, hexameters, and pentameters 
from various parts of the Old Testament. 

Our professor, however, would seem fairly to expose himself to 
the censure of Kuenen,t who says: “Our advocates of metre 
(metrict) regularly strand on one of two cliffs. They either give us 
an actual metre, while allowing themselves the greatest arbitrari- 
ness in applying it to the poetical compositions of the Old Testa- 
ment; or they refrain from doing violence to the text, and fail to 
prove the existence of anything more than a rhythm which no 
‘longer deserves the name of metre.” How Dr. Briggs can escape 
the charge of arbitrariness and of doing continual violence to the 
text, we cannot well see. He takes the liberty, for instance, of in- 
serting or removing a maqqéph whenever he pleases, and that is 


* April, 1886 ; April, 1887; Jan., April and July, 1888. Cf. also ‘‘The He- 
brew Poem of Creation,’’ Old Testament Student, April, 1884; ‘‘The Poem of 
the Fall of Man,’’ Reformed Quart. Rev., July, 1885. 

+ Theol. Tijdschrift, Sept., 1887, as cited by Budde, Theol. Literaturzettung, 
1888, No. 1. 
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pretty often, his only guide being the exigencies of his theory. In 
the course of four so-called “ trimeter” verses (Num. xxiii. 7-10) he 
removes it once and inserts it four times. In six other verses (Num. 
xxiii. 18-24) he removes it three times and inserts it four, averag- 
ing, in each case, at least one change of this sort to each verse. He 
says: “The maqqgéphs must be inserted [and removed], therefore, 
wherever the rhythm requires it, for this is a device whereby two 
or more words are combined under one rhythmical accent.”* But 
who is to determine when the rhythm requiresit? Is it Prof. 
Briggs, and he alone ?+ 

In nearly all of his selections, moreover, he is obliged to intro- 
duce more or less radical emendations of the text, like the displac- 
ing, or the removal, or the insertion of important words, and even 
clauses. He finds it necessary to adopt some of the most question- 
able devices of Prof. Ley, which, in his Biblical Study, he himself 
condemns. Such is the artifice of movable cxsuras in his tetra- 
meters, pentameters, etc., and to some extent, the principle of com- 
pensation. And still, not one of his selections adjusts itself to his 
theory without a considerable amount of patchwork, dimeters 
appearing among his trimeters, trimeters among his pentameters, 
and pentameters among his hexameters. When the character of 
the Hebrew in itself, and the peculiarity of the Massoretic vocaliza- 
tion and accentuation are considered, the-results secured through 
Prof. Briggs’ entirely lawless treatment of the text is surely no 
marvel.t The only marvel is that, considering the history of the 
subject, he can delude himself with the idea that he has made the 
discovery of the original structure of Old Testament poetry, and 
that he can call it metrical. The subject as it relates to this one 
among many similar theories would be of less importance were 
there not danger that others will accept and build upon it, 

A scholarly colleague of Dr. Briggs has in fact recently made use 
of it in a most unwarrantable way, as we must think, for the pur- 
pose of emending the text of the books of Micah and Isaiah.§ Prof. 


* Hebraica, April, 1886, p. 164. 

+ We cannot see any difference in kind in this process from that of Bishop 
Hare, who chopped up the verse into a certain number of invariably long and 
short, or short and long syllables; or from that of Bickell, who assumed the 
right to transfer the Massoretic tone from the final syllable to the penult. 

t‘‘ Die Méglichkeit, einerseits, eine ganze Anzahl von Wortern, besonders 
von Partikeln, nach Art der griechischen proelitice und enclitice tonlos mit 
einem anderm Worte zu verbinden, sowie, anderseits, in liingeren Worten einen 
Nebenton und damit ein Metrum mehr zu gewinnen, geben mannigfache Geleg- 
enheit, eine Gleichmissigkeit herzustellen, wo dieselbe auf den ersten Blick nicht 
zu existiren erscheint ’’ (Budde, Studien u. Kritiken, 1874, p. 760). © 

§ Francis Brown, ‘‘The Measurement of Hebrew Poetry as an Aid to Literary 
Analysis,” in the Journal of Biblical Literature, 1890, pp. 71-106. But see an 
article by Dr. Cobb in a subsequent number of that journal (1891, pp. 181-143). 
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Gilbert,* a former pupil of Dr. Briggs, in a recent work adopts 
his theory in its principal] features, though without naming it met- 
rical. Ina review of it by Konig, of Leipzig,t no doubt a next to 
universal judgment of German scholars is voiced when he says of 
Prof. Briggs and his pupils, that they are inconsistent in speaking of 
“ hexameters,” “ trimeters,” and the like, with respect to the number 
of accents in a line, while at the same time applying the title rhyth- 
mical, not metrical, to the scheme. He further says that the scheme 
goes to pieces on the fact that too many exceptions are required 
which cannot be explained on the ground that the poet changed his 
metre to suit his thought; and that it is evident the Hebrew poet 
aimed not at a regular number of beats or accents in the line, but 
simply at proportion and symmetry. From this aim there would 
naturally follow lines of approximately the same length. 

After what has been said, the recent paper of Rev. C. J. Ball on 
“The Metrical Structure of Qindth ”t need not detain us long. He 
professes to find in the first three chapters of the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah poetic lines of six syllables, in the iambic measure, a long 
syllable being followed by a short throughout. He, too, claims, like 
Ley, Briggs and others, that he has made a remarkable discovery 
in Old Testament poetry. What he has really done, however, is to 
set in motion another awkward and cruel invention for torturing 
the Hebrew’ text. His long and short syllables he gets by Hare’s 
method ; that is, by marking them so. Half vowels he rejects, or 
uses as suits the circumstances. The same is true of full vowels. 
Six times he omits them in the very first verse.§ When necessary 
to his theory, he leaves out freely, in his “scanning,” pronominal 
suffixes, as well as prepositions and conjunctions. In one case, in a 
single word (i. 5), on the other hand, he scans a pronominal suffix, 
but omits the two vowels immediately preceding. One might almost 
fancy that Mr. Ball has slyly undertaken to make a clever travesty 
on modern efforts to discover metre in Old Testament poetry. 

At least, a, well-considered paper by Budde, in 1881,| on the 
same general subject, reaches results that are in striking contrast 
with those of Ball. He investigates the structure of the dirge in 


* The Poetry of Job, Chicago, 1889. Cf. Preface, pp. 9, 10. 
+ Theolog. Literaturblatt, 1890, No. 33. 
t Proceedings of the Society of Bib. Archeology, 1887, pp. 181-153. 


p33 "ns Ta niw nse 5 
myw3 nw py AD Vpn 
:009 mun minded aA 
| Zeitschrift fir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1881, pp. 1-52. Prof. 
Bickell finds in these same dirges lines of twelve syllables, while Dr. Briggs 
calls them pentameters. 
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the Old Testament, particularly in Lamentations. He finds that 
verses of this nature have a form peculiar to themselves. Hach is 
composed of two members, the second of which is invariably shorter 
than the first (4,2; 4,3; etc.). The division between them is one 
of sense, and not of metre. What always characterizes the verse is 
(1) the fact that it has two members; (2) that the second is shorter 
than the first ; (3) that together they form a unity. He holds that 
the conclusions to which he has come have a most important bear- 
ing on the whole matter of Hebrew poetry and that they are 
specially calculated to put to rest further efforts to discover in it 
poetic measure in distinction from rhythm.* 


Curcaco. EDWIN CONE BISSELL. 


* “Viel wichtiger sind die Schliisse, die von hier aus fiir die gesammte Poetik 
der Hebrier sich ergeben, und, wie mir scheint, sehr geeignet, beliebt gewordene 
falsche Theorien zu widerlegen. Wir haben einen bestimmten, scharf 
geschnittenen Vers erkannt und von allen anderen klar unterschieden ; der 
bewusste Gebrauch dieses Verses, im Unterschiede von anders gearteten, zu 
einem bestimmten Zwecke, reicht in der uns erhaltenen Literatur bis in hohes 
Alterthum hinauf und muss im Leben noch viel weiter zuriickgreifen 
Der Unterschied dieses Verses von anderen beruht auf der Zahl seiner Glieder 
und ihrem Langenverhiltniss untereinander. Diese Glieder aber werden abge- 
theilt durch Einschnitte des Sinnes, nicht durch ein vom Sinne unabhingiges, 
rein formales Metrum : Formeinheit und Sinneseinheit, wie immer die erstere 
begriffen werden mége, decken sich. Es ist deshalb unzulassig, Metra zu 
bilden, in denen die Verszeilen einfach nach irgend einem Princip abgezahlt 
werden, ohne Riicksicht auf den Sinn.’’ (ibid, pp. 46, 47). 





VI. 
HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL NOTES. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


THE death of Whittier removes the last but one of that remarkable 
group of New England authors, who not only gave standing and dig- 
nity to our American literature, but who also were of acknowledged 
eminence in the wider empire of letters beyond the sea. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes survives, “ the last leaf’ on that noble tree. Before him 
have passed away Prescott, Ticknor, Motley, Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Lowell and Whittier. In some respects Whittier stands apart from 
all the rest. His literary genius had no aid from university training. 
He, like Burns, came to his fame with only such culture as the country 
schoolhouse could furnish, eked out by the sparse library which the 
home contained, of books “scarce a score.” Of these Ellwood’s 
Davideis and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress were the more noted. 
From the,former Whittier could have gained nothing. He describes 
his early access to poetry as to a region 


‘«Where Ellwood’s meek, drab-skirted muse, 
A stranger to the heathen Nine, 
Sang with a somewhat nasal whine 
The wars of David and the Jews.” 


But, doubtless, the Pilgrim’s Progress did for him what it did also 
for Hawthorne—taught him what imagination can do in the realms of 
literary art. Later in his life he came to know Burns. His biog- 
rapher* tells us, “ he was one afternoon gathering in hay on the farm, 
when by good hap a wandering peddler stopped and took from his 
pack a copy of Burns, which was eagerly purchased by the poetical 
Quaker boy.” In his poem on Burns, Whittier alludes to the influ- 
ence of the Scottish poet on his own poet-life : 


‘New light on home-seen Nature beamed, 
New glory over woman, 
And daily life and duty seemed 
No longer poor and common. 


‘‘T woke to find the simple truth 
Of fact and feeling better 
Than all the dreams that held my youth 
A still repining debtor. 


*Kennedy, p. 65. 
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‘«That Nature gives her handmaid, Art, 
The themes of sweet discoursing, 
The tender idylls of her heart 
In every tongue, rehearsing.’’ 


The poetical vein, thus filled with a new inspiration from Burns, 
was however, we are told, noticeable in very early years. We learn 
from the testimony of an old friend and schoolmate that “ Whittier, 
instead of doing sums on his slate at school, was always writing 
verses.” It was only, however, in the later period of his life, when 
Snowbound and the Tent on the Beach appeared, that this early prom- 
ise had borne lasting poetical fruit. 

In any true estimate of Whittier, either as a man or a_poet, his 
ancestry must be taken into account. On the side of his father, he 
was of Quaker descent through several generations. On that of his 
mother, he came of Huguenot stock. Both these lines of heredity are 
distinctly traceable in his writings. Ifthe Quaker blood tinges much 
of his religious poetry, the Huguenot colors his stirring protests 
against all forms of religious persecution, and Quaker alike with 
Huguenot prompts the long series of poems against human slavery. 

Whittier was born near Haverhill, Mass., December 17, 1807. 
In the valley of the Merrimac, one of the most picturesque of 
New England valleys, either at Haverhill or Amesbury, his life was 
mainly passed. At first it seemed as if he was destined to be simply 
a New England farmer, cultivating the soil as his father did before 
him. But the poet in him early sought expression. He sent to the 
Newburyport Free Press some verses on The Exile’s Departure and 
The Deity, which attracted the notice of the editor, William Lloyd 
Garrison, who visited the Whittier household for the purpose of mak- 
ing the young contributor’s acquaintance. Thus began the associa- 
tion with Garrison, from which his subsequent association with the 
New England abolitionists resulted and continued through more than 
twenty-five years. From time to time Whittier continued his poetic 
efforts. The titles of some of the earlier poems are suggestive of the 
future Whittier: The Vale of the Merrimac (1825), The Sicilian 
Vespers (1828), The Spirit of the North (1829), The Fair Quakeress 
(1830), The Vaudois Teacher (1830). 

But he for some years had his eye on an editorial career. In the 
winter of 1828-9 we find him employed on the Boston Manufacturer ; 
in 1830 as editor of the Hssex Gazette ; in the same year, in editorial 
work on the New England Review, in Hartford, Conn. In the year 
1833 he published a pamphlet entitled Justice and Expediency ; or, 
Slavery Considered with a View to its Rightful and Effectual Rem- 
edy, Abolition. After its publication, he was known as one of that 
group stigmatized as abolitionists. He attended their meetings. 
He was mobbed at Concord, N. H. He assisted in the formation, 
at Philadelphia, in December, 1833, of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society. Three years later he was appointed its Secretary, and 
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removed to Philadelphia for the discharge of his duties as such. In 
1838-9, while in that city, he edited a paper which he called The 
Pennsylvania Freeman. The office of that paper was sacked and 
burned by a mob. After this event he returned to his native town, 
Haverhill, and shortly after, in 1840, he sold the homestead and farm, 
removing then with his mother to Amesbury. There he resided until 
his death. For more than half a century he was its leading citizen. 
There he wrought out his fame, seldom leaving the quiet of his home 
for the stir of noisy towns and cities, slowly winning his way to 
recognition in America and Europe as one of our leading American 
poets. 

Whittier was, however, more than a poet. Of the seven volumes in 
his collected works,* three are prose. In these three volumes is found 
a great variety of writing. Volume i contains Margaret Smith’s 
Journal in the Province of Massachusetts Bay, 1678-9, his longest 
effort in prose and an imaginary picture of New England life in the 
early colonial times. The remainder of the volume is occupied with 
Old Portraits and Modern Sketches, short and vivid accounts of such 
men as John Bunyan, Andrew Marvell, John Roberts, Richard Bax- 
ter and William Leggett. Many of these appeared in the columns of 
the National Era, and must be judged as newspaper articles rather 
than elaborate sketches. But some of these, like the sketches of 
Roberts and Leggett, show careful research. Volume ii is of 
lighter texture, called by him Literary Recordings and Miscellanies. 
It is difficult to see sufficient reason for reprinting some of these 
articles, so slight is the treatment of the themes. But other of the 
articles, notably such as embody reminiscences of New England life, 
like the article on The Border War of 1708, The Great Ipswich Fright, 
Charms and Fairy Faith, with its curious specimens of our folk-lore, 
Magician and Witch Folk, Yankee Gypsies, are well worth preserva- 
tion for their intrinsic merit, and as specimens of Whittier’s best 
prose style. Volume iii is devoted to his writings called forth 
by the conflict with slavery. These are important as part of the lit- 
erature of that subject. Another series discusses questions of a more 
general nature connected with Reform and Politics, and this reveals 
how wide his sympathies were, and how his eye watched from his quiet 
home in Amesbury the struggles of other lands akin to those going on 
in his own. A small group on the Inner Life are charming reading. 
It is Whittier the Quaker who speaks to us. He edited John Wool- 
man’s Journal, so favorite a book with Charles Lamb, and Whittier’s 
Introduction to that book here republished is worthy any one’s reading 
for its sweet and strong appreciation of a most saintly and remarkable 
man. A few articles in the department of criticism fill up the vol- 
ume, but we cannot see that they add anything to its value. It will 
not be as a prose writer that Whittier is chiefly remembered. And 
yet as one reads some of his more felicitous sketches, and marks the 


* Revised Edition. 
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easy grace of expression, the happy touches of illustration, the clear, 
crisp sententiousness, the conviction is forced on us that had he 
chosen to cultivate his prose gift, he might have ranked with the best 
prose writers of his day. He is at his best in prose, as in poetry, 
whenever he deals with New England life, as in his paper on Yankee 
Gypsies, or with reform, as in that entitled The Lesson and our Duty, 
or with philanthropic or religious themes. These subjects stir his 
nature to its depths, and his sentences catch the glow of his large and 
loving heart. It is, however, as a poet that Whittier will take his 
place in our literature. With poetry he began his literary career, and 
with poetry it ended. His poetic work extends over a lengthened 
period ; from 1825 to 1892—the year of his death—a period of sixty- 
seven years, he was engaged in the writing of verse. Some of his earlier 
poetry, like the Mogg Megone, he has remanded to the Appendix of 
the Revised Edition of his poems, with these words: “I have con- 
sented, at my publisher’s request, to take the poor vagrants home 
and give them a more presentable appearance, in the hope that they 
may, at least, be of some interest to those who are curious to note 
the weak beginnings of the graduate of a small country district school 
sixty years ago.” In reality, however, the poetical difference between 
those remanded to the Appendix and some of those retained in the 
body of the volume is small. 

There are two distinct periods in Whittier’s poetical career. The 
first and the longer extends from 1825 to 1866. During these forty 
years his muse mainly occupied itself with themes suggested by the 
reforms of which he was so conspicuous an advocate. Occasionally 
he reverted to others, and some poems of this period are of very rare 
beauty. These are descriptive of New England scenes and scenery, 
suchas The Lakeside, Hampton Beach, The River Path, Mountain Pic- 
tures, and are in the strongest possible contrast with the stirring strains 
of indignation at oppression or strenuous protests against chartered 
wrongs, which are the staple: of what he calls his poems on Anti- 
slavery, Labor and Reform, and which constitute an entire volume of 
his collected works. They are like the soft notes of the flute heard 
faintly and at intervals amid the blare of trumpets sounding to the 
charge. There are found also in this period such ballad-like poems 
as Maud Muller and Skipper Ireson’s Ride. It was indeed the first 
of these, that exquisite idyll or ballad of New England life, which 
first drew marked attention to the deeper gift of poetry in Whittier. 
Maud Muller, which at the time of its publication everybody read 
and everybody admired, is almost flawless. Not many of the poems 
inspired by the reforms of the day will live as poetry. They have 
historical significance. They disclose a side of Whittier’s soul-life 
which can never be forgotten. But the true poetic vein is found 
deeper and richer in the occasional verses, such as have been named. 
In fact, on these and on the poems of the second period will Whit- 
tier’s claims to be named with Bryant and Longfellow and Lowell rest. 
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This second period may be said to have begun with Snowbound in 
1866, followed a year later by the Tent on the Beach. The Civil War 
had ended, the Emancipation Act had freed the slaves, and Whittier’s 
soul, filled with a holy sense of triumph for righteousness, and the 
loveliest spirit towards all men of the South, gave itself up to that 
communion with nature, to that delight in his native region, with its 
picturesque beauty and its rich incident, which called out his best 
poetic gifts. It is very noticeable also that to this later period 
belongs that choice vein of religious poetry which finds expression 
in such verses as My Psalm, Our Master, The Shadow and the Light 
and The Eternal Goodness. 

By common consent, Whittier’s Snowbound is regarded as the best 
of his poems. He calls it a “ Winter Idyll.” Such it truly is. It is 
the poetry of description. It is also the poetry of a sentiment as 
tender and sacred as that of the home. Inits descriptive power it cer- 
tainly equals that of winter scenes in Thompson or Cowper. In its 
poetic embodiment of the sentiment of family affection, it rivals the 
Cotter’s Saturday Night of Burns. It is the charm and the perfec- 
tion of this poem that the two veins are so gracefully blended. If 
Whittier had written nothing else, this would have given him immor- 
tality. And yet it would be a great injustice to him if it were con- 
cluded that the same fascinating and inspired handling of the poeti- 
cal material in nature was not found in other poems of this period. 
It is in them and abundantly. Stanzas like this from A Summer Pil- 
grimage abound in them : 


‘« Again I see the day decline 
Along a ridged horizon line ; 
Touching the hilltops, as a nun 
Her beaded rosary, sinks the sun. 
One lake lies golden, which shall soon 
Be silver in the rising moon; 
And one, the crimson of the skies 
And mountain purple multiplies.’’ 


It would be difficult in all the range of our poetry to find six 
lines into which are put more touches of a rare and exquisite descrip- 
tive power. 

There is also in all Whittier’s poetry of nature an ever-present 
religious sense. Communion with nature in her visible forms is 
always for him communion with the Eternal Father. He glides from 
one to the other with no effort. The religious element is never forced. 
Thus the poem of The River Path closes with lines full of the de- 
voutest sentiment : 


‘*So,’’ prayed we, ‘‘ when our feet draw near 
The river dark, with mortal fear, 


And the night cometh chill with dew, 
O Father! let Thy light break through ! 
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So let the hills of doubt divide, 
So bridge with faith the sunless tide ! 


So let the eyes that fail on earth 
On Thy eternal hills look forth ; 


And in Thy beckoning angels know 
The dear ones whom we loved below.”’ 


And in that on St. Martin’s Summer, the following lines are equally 
felicitous : 
‘* God’s angels come not as of old 
The Syrian shepherds knew them ; 
In reddening dawns, in sunset gold, 
And warm noon agits I view them.”’ 


This leads us naturally to speak of the more distinctly religious 
poetry which characterizes his later writings. It is found in such 
poems as My Psalm, Our Master. Our hymnals have already bor- 
rowed some of their choicest stanzas. If in his earlier poetry, breath- 
ing its passionate longings for the triumph of good over evil, he was 
the poet of the divine justice; in his later poetry he is the poet of the 
divine love. Not even Keble, in his Christian Year, has surpassed 
for tenderness and depth some of Whittier’s stanzas in the poems 
he has classified in Volume ii as religious. Want of space forbids 
any quotations, and so well known are many of his poems that they 
are hardly needed. . 

It would be a very easy task to point out Whittier’s limitations. 
His lyre has not many notes, nor does he ever strike the deepest. 
In his command of poetic form there is a poverty of resource shown 
in his too frequent use of the four-line stanza, known more famil- 
iarly as common metre. And in its use, too, he in the same poem 
stretches it through too many stanzas. Here and there, too, he 
strikes a false note, and sometimes, though very rarely, is betrayed 
into the use of imagery, which lets down the movement to a far 
lower pitch. As thus, in the Sunset on the Bearcamp: 


‘* But beauty seen is never lost, 
God’s colors all are fast.” 


But the lyre is now mute that has sung so sweetly the simpler 
strains of beauty in nature and beauty in holiness, of the brotherhood 
of man and the Fatherhood of God, of the dear Lord, 


‘«The healing of whose seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain,”’ 


of faith and hope and charity—of the immortal life beyond. That 
American whose heart is not touched and whose soul is not uplifted by 
these simple strains‘of Whittier is, as Dr. Johnson said of the man 
whose soul was unmoved amid the ruins of Iona, “ little to be envied.” 
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That Christian who can read Whittier’s poem, My Soul and IJ, and 
not feel its awful solemnity, or his lines on the Zternal Goodness or 
Our Master with unmoistened eye, is a stranger to experiences which 
the apostles knew and holy souls in all communions have rejoiced in. 
There are two stanzas in the poem on the Eternal Goodness which 
not only express the deep quietude of Whittier’s own faith, but which 
are lovely echoes of inspired strains in psalmist and apostles : 


‘* And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar ; 
No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


“TI know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.’’ 


PRINCETON. JAMES O. Murray. 





VII. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


BAPTIZED FOR THE DEAD: 1 Cor. xv. 29. 


Exe té rowjacovow of BanteCdpevoe Orép thy vexpdv; ef Gkwg vexport ovx 


tyetpovtat, tl xat BartiLovtat dxép adtdy ; 


1. The only variation in this verse from the Received Text is in 
the last word, which all modern editors read “them” (dvrdv), instead 
of “the dead” (rév vexpdv); but this gives no change of sense. They 
also divide the verse differently, but with the same result. Thus the 
Revised Version reads, “ Else what shall they do who are baptized 
for the dead? If the dead are not raised at all, why then are they 
baptized for them?” 

2. The object of the verse is plain from its connection, and no one 
doubts that it is an argument for the resurrection. The words taken 
separately are also plain. “ Baptized” must refer to the initiatory 
rite of the Christian Church. The preposition rendered “for” 
(5zép), from the original local sense over, comes to mean in the New 
Testament: (1) “for,” Latin pro, for one’s advantage, as to pray for 
one (Matt. v. 44) ; (2) “ on account of,” as to suffer in behalf of Christ 
(Phil. i. 29); (3) “in the place of ” (which is more precisely expressed 
by dvr’), as Paul had Onesimus ministering to him instead of Phile- 
mon (Philem. 13), or says that one died instead of all (2 Cor. v. 14) ; 
(4) “as respects, concerning,” like Latin super, as Paul beseeches 
touching the coming of Christ (2 Thess. ii. 1), or prayed concerning 
his thorn in the flesh (2 Cor. xii. 8). “The dead” may refer to be- 
lievers only, or to the dead in general; but the former is the more 
likely, as the discussion throughout speaks only of Christians. 

3. What now is the meaning or force of the argument? To this 
question scores of varying answers have been given, most of which 
are so violent and unnatural as to be put aside at once. Examples 
are the view of Luther, whom even Ewald follows, that “for the 
dead” means over the tombs of the martyrs, but 5zép never has 
the local sense of over in the New Testament, nor is there men- 
tion of tombs in the text, nor do we know of any custom of the kind 
at so early a period; that of Wordsworth, that “the dead” refers to 
Christ (plural of category), but believers are always said to be bap- 
tized in or into Christ, never on account of Him; that of Olshausen, 
that the reference is to those who are baptized io fill the place of the 
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dead, and so make up the number of the elect at the Parousia, but 
this, if admitted, fails to have any bearing upon the apostle’s argu- 
ment. To these may be added the explanation of Principal Brown : 
What is to become of those who, in advancing to baptism, do so as 
not knowing that it may not prove their death warrant, if the dead 
rise not? But it is simply impossible to get all this out of the short 
phrase “ for the dead.” 

4. Jno. Edwards, of Cambridge (1692), gives the sense thus, “ bap- 
tized because they have observed the heroic behavior of the Christian 
martyrs.” But “for the dead” cannot fairly be made to mean the 
moral influence of martyrdom, any more than it can be assumed that 
“the dead ” means martyrs. Besser and others explain the phrase as 
meaning those “ who received baptism for the sake of the dead whom 
they had seen depart in peace and joy and with an unfading hope.” 
But this takes the preposition in the sense of “ out of admiration or 
love for,” a meaning which it never has unless from the connection, 
and here there is nothing to suggest it. Besides, it attaches to “the 
dead ” a special sense not inherent in the phrase when it stands by 
itself. 


5. It still remains to mention the common view, that which occurs 
to every one on first looking at the passage, and which has the sup- 
port of such great names as De Wette, Meyer, Alford, Heinrici, Beet 
and Hodge, as well as that of the three latest English expositors of 
note, Principal Edwards, Dr. Marcus Dods and Bishop Ellicott. This 


is, that the apostle refers to the custom of vicarious baptism. Thus 
Tertullian in two places explains the passage. But not the least hint 
of any such custom is found in Scripture or the writings of the prim- 
itive Church. It did prevail among the Cerinthian or Marcionite 
heretics who, when a catechumen died without baptism, allowed a 
friend to be baptized for him—i. e., as his representative—so that the 
dead might enjoy the benefit of the ordinance. It is claimed that the 
apostle used this plea ex concessu, or as an argumentum ad hominem. 
He made an appeal on the ground of consistency: “ If you deny the 
resurrection, there is no sense in your administering baptism in the 
interest of such as are already dead.” And one must admit that the 
argument so stated fits the connection and is forcible. But there are 
serious objections to it. (1) To transfer a heretical custom first men- 
tioned by a writer of the third century to the apostolic age is every 
way unreasonable. Chrysostom justly derides the suggestion. (2) One 
cannot conceive that such a man as Paul would give countenance to 
so gross a superstition as baptism by proxy, and especially to one 
whose underlying principle (opus operatum), that the virtue of the 
sacrament lay in the act of administration, not in the recipient’s faith, 
was at war with his whole system of doctrine and duty. If there was 
any one thing that the apostle opposed, always and everywhere, it 
was the inherent efficacy of external rites. On this point he could 
admit no toleration. In Christ Jesus no outward ordinance availeth, 
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but faith working through love. We may well ask with Canon Evans 
(Speaker’s Commentary, in loco), “If such a superstition even in 
the germ had appeared in Corinth before the date of this epistle, would 
not Paul have come down upon it with all his thunder? Would he 
not have devoted a whole chapter to its extinction?” The more one 
considers this view the more is he filled with wonder that it should 
have gained the support of so many acute and learned scholars. 
Observe the way in which it is treated by the greatest exegete among 
the Reformers: “ Obsecro, an verisimile est, sacrilegium quo Bap- 
tismus inquinaretur ac traheretur in abusum prorsus magicum, A pos- 
tolum protulisse vice argumenti, et non uno saltem verbulo notasse 
vitium ” (Calvin, in lo.). 

6. The only tenable view is some modification of that held by Chry- 
sostom and other Greek expositors. To see the force of this, one 
must observe carefully the connection. The passage, vrs. 20-28, is 
plainly a digression from the general argument,a digression occa- 
sioned by the apostle’s desire to present the blessed and glorious con- 
sequences which are to result to believers from the fact of Christ’s 
resurrection. His piercing glance takes in all the future even to the 
very end, when death is conquered and all Christ’s enemies are put 
under His feet. Then, having relieved his overcharged mind with this - 
outburst of feeling, he returns to his main theme—the proof of the 
resurrection, and adduces some fresh evidences of the all-important 
truth. To see the full force of his logic we must omit the digression, 
and connect verse 29 with verse 19. The Corinthian error lay in the 
stout assertion that there is no rising again of dead men (ver. 12). 
The apostle meets this, not by direct discussion, but by an appeal to 
the fact that Christ, a dead man, had actually risen; and this being 
the case, it was absurd to hold that a resurrection was impossible. 
Hence he dwells on this fact, and develops the hideous consequences 
that flow from a denial of its reality. The first one is that the apos- 
tle’s teaching is made a vain and empty thing ; nothing that such false 
witnesses teach can be trusted. A second revolting conclusion is that 
the faith of the believer is made fruitless. It is all founded on a lie, 
Christians instead of being redeemed are still in their sins, and those 
who have fallen asleep in Jesus are perished. And the living, since 
they have hope only in this life, are of all men most miserable. Then, 
passing over the digression, we come to the third painful result (vrs. 
29-34), viz., that the whole Christian life is a mere farce, whether in 
its ritual (ver. 29) or in its real aspects (30-34). If there is no life 
after death, why accept the Christian rites, all of which point to 
eternity, to a hope of something more than we obtain on earth and in 
time, and why face the trials of the Christian life, the living death 
which he who dies daily needs to suffer? ; 

7. In this view the preposition in verse 29 is to be rendered “ in 
relation to.” The apostle’s question is, If there be absolutely no 
resurrection, what then are they to do who have been baptized with 
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respect to the dead, 7. e., the dead state? This means that the initial 
rite of the Church bears a relation, not to this life only, but to what is 
beyond the present scene, that it symbolizes a cleansing which is not 
fully experienced here but only in the world to come. Now, if this is 
the case, if we are baptized with a view to the future, to what is 
beyond the grave, then to assert the non-resurrection of the dead is 
to rob the rite of its chief significance. It becomes an empty formula. 
The phrase “the dead ” does not mean other dead persons than the 
baptized persons, but the whole body of the dead, and thus is practi- 
cally equivalent to “the other world.” One may compare the expres- 
sion used in Luke (xvi. 31), “ Neither will they be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead,” 7. e., “the world of spirits,” as Thayer 
explains, who also makes. éyefpetv azo trav vexpdv =“ to rouse one to 
quit (the assembly of) the dead” (Matt. xiv. 2, xxvii. 64). In this 
view the apostle uses the concrete, world of the dead, to denote the 
abstract, future life or immortality. The second question of the 
verse is, “If dead men are not and cannot be raised, why do any 
actually receive baptism in relation to them,” 7. e., “in view of their 
condition?” As Canon Evans puts it, “If the resurrection is null, 
the sacrament is void ; if the first is a myth, the second is a farce.” 

8. Principal Edwards in his Commentary (p. 423) objects to this 
view that upon it “the apostle’s question is by no means a formidable 
one, for the opponent can reply, that, even if there be no resurrection 
of the dead, baptism is significant of present blessings.” True, I 
answer, the ordinance does seal present blessings, but these blessings 
get their chief value from the fact that they, however incomplete here, 
are destined to a full consummation in the future, and point forward 
to a life beyond life. The apostle says (Rom. vi. 3, 4), ‘“‘ We who 
were baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death. We 
were buried, therefore, with him through baptism into death ; that like 
as Christ was raised from the dead through the glory of the Father, 
so we also might walk in newness of life.” The same connection of 
baptism with the death and resurrection of Christ reappears in the 
Epistle to the Colossians (ii. 12), where we read, “ Having been buried 
with him in baptism, wherein ye were also raised with him through 
faith in the working of God who raised him from the dead.” It is true 
that the point made here is the spiritual resurrection of believers, but 
that is closely, intimately connected with the resurrection of Christ 
from the dead as its pattern and its cause. And this resurrection of 
Christ is made by the apostle the pivot of his argument to the 
Corinthians in favor of the bodily resurrection of the pious dead. 
If, then, baptism is a pledge and symbol of spiritual resurrection, 
why may it not be equally a pledge and symbol of the rising again of 
the bodies of the baptized ? 

The reasoning of the apostle may be paraphrased in this way’: You 
Corinthians are familiar with the bearing of the initial rite of the 
Church. Through it you are united with Christ in His death, and as 
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He rose from the tomb of Joseph, so ye rise from the grave of tres- © 
passes and sins to lead a new and holy life. But such a life implies a 
continuance beyond the death of the body when the whole personality 
of the believer enters into the joy of the Lord. But if there be no 
resurrection, all this is a delusion, and I ask, in that case, what are 
they to do who have received the ordinance in reference to this very 
thing? And why, why did they receive it, if it is to belie their hope, 
and leave them the hopeless victims of the great destroyer? 

Undoubtedly there are objections to this explanation, but I humbly 
conceive that they are fewer and less formidable than those which lie 
against all other solutions of the crux. If baptism is figuratively 
applied to denote the spiritual resurrection of the believer, why may 
it not also be used to mark his bodily resurrection? Is the figure any 
stranger or stronger in the latter case than it is in the former? And 
if this idea be really included in the rite, then is not that rite the 
merest of empty forms if the tomb holds forever those who are com- 
mitted to it, and there is no revival of the physical frame? 


New York. ~  'T, W. CHAMBERS. 


HOW WERE THE FOUR GOSPELS COMPOSED? 


THERE are two answers given to this question: 1. The first and 
oldest is, that they were composed by the four authors whose 
names they bear, who derived their information, two of them immedi- 
ately and two of them mediately, from personal intercourse with Jesus 
Christ during His ministry on earth. Two of them, Matthew and 
John, belonged to that company of twelve apostles who were specially 
called and supernaturally endowed by Christ to be the founders of 
the Christian Church (Matt. x. 1-16; Eph. 2. 20); and two of them, 
Mark and Luke, were amanuenses under the superintendence of Peter 
and Paul, who also belonged to the apostolic college. That Paul was 
one of “ The Twelve ” is proved by Rom. i. 1; 1 Cor. i. 1, ix. 1, xv. 3; 
Gal. i. 1, e¢ alia. According to this traditional view, each of the four 
Gospels has an individual origin, like secular writings generally. As 
Plato was the author of the Phedo, and Thucydides of the History 
of the Peloponnesian War, so Matthew was the author of the first 
Gospel, Mark-Peter of the second, Luke-Paul of the third, and John 
of the fourth. 2. The second and latest answer is, that the four Gos- 
pels had an ecclesiastical origin. They sprang from oral traditions 
concerning Christ that were current among the first Christian broth- 
erhood, and were gradually collected and combined by persons who 
are unknown. This view has been extensively adopted by the so- 

. called “ critical ” schools of Germany and from them has passed into 
Great Britain and America. We present the following objections to it : 

1. It was not the view adopted by the Ancient Church, which was 

nearest in time to the composition of the Gospels. In classical philol- 
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ogy, the consensus of the earliest ages weighs more than the hypoth- 
esis of a late critic or school, respecting the authorship of the Iliad 
and neid and the Greek and Latin histories. Philologists of all 
ages have accepted these works as the productions of the individual 
authors whose names have from the beginning been associated with 
them, and not of unknown collectors and editors, because of histori- 
‘eal traditions that are as ancient as those which ascribe the Gospels 
to Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. An attempt to set aside the 
traditional testimony and to substitute for it the unproven conjecture 
of a modern philologist, that the Platonic writings are not the work 
of the individual Plato, but of a circle of unknown editors of oral 
traditions about the teachings of Socrates, would meet with no credit. 
The answer would be, that the ancient opinion is far more probable 
than the modern, because coming from centuries that had better 
facilities than the nineteenth for determining the authorship of poems 
and histories composed two thousand years ago. 

The Ancient Church, with a unanimity even greater, perhaps, than 
upon any of the purely dogmatic questions that arose among them, 
believed that the Gospels had an apostolical origin, not an ecclesiastical ; 
that they were narratives of the life of Christ prepared by those per- 
sons who “ companied together all the time that the Lord Jesus went 
in and out, beginning from the baptism of John unto that same day 
that he was taken up,” and who were “ ordained to be witnesses of 
his resurrection” (Acts i. 21,22). The details of the proof of this 
cannot be given here. It was first collected and combined by Euse- 
bius, and since the Reformation has often and again been collected 
and restated by a multitude of learned scholars like Lardner and 
Michaelis. The Apostolic Fathers, Justin Martyr, Irenzus, Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Origen, Eusebius, Jerome and Augustine, represent the 
opinion of the Ancient Church, and they uniformly ascribe the four 
Gospels to the four biographers whose names then as now were con- 
nected with them in the Church generally. These fathers knew 
nothing of a canonical and commonly accepted life of Christ composed 
of materials gathered from oral legends current in the Early Church. 
The apocryphal Gospels, which were constructed in this way, they 
carefully distinguished from the canonical, and rejected as not 
authoritative for the Church. Some of the fathers, like Origen and 
Jerome, were trained philologists, and others, like Ireneus and 
Augustine, were men of strong and clear minds and competent to 
weigh testimony, and none of them adopts such a theory as the one 
in question. If there had been such editors and authors, they would 
have been contemporary with some of these fathers, and would have 
been both mentioned and combated in their writings. 

Neither do the skeptical and heretical writers of the first four cen- 
turies take any different view of the origin of the Gospels. They, 
too, refer them to individual authors, and to the same that the Church 
referred them. Gnostics like Basilides, Valentinus and Marcion, and 
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skeptics like Lucian, Celsus and Porphyry, agree with the Christian - 
fathers in ascribing them to the four evangelists. The two brief 
quotations from John’s Gospel (i. 9, ii. 4), contained in a fragment 
from Basilides (A.D. 110-120), found in the lately discovered treatise 
of Hippolytus, have done as much as any one thing to refute the con- 
jecture of Baur and his school, that the Gospels were the gradual 
production of two or three centuries, instead of being the immediate 
product of the apostolic college. Strenuous attempts have been made 
to invalidate this consensus of all classes of writers of the first four 
centuries by modern theorists, among whom the author of Supernatu- 
ral Religion is as ingenious asany. The garbled treatment to which 
he subjects the early patristic literature, to serve the end he has in 
view, has been conclusively exposed by the late Bishop of Durham. 
That this attempt is a forlorn hope, and a struggle up hill because 
the testimony of the Ancient Church is utterly inadequate for the 
purposes of this class of critics, is evinced by the great number of 
their hypotheses, the excessive ingenuity of their conjecturing, their 
continual correction and contradiction of each other, and their tran- 
siency. There is no consensus among them and no permanence. 
They are born and die one after another. The traditional view of 
the origin of the Gospels, on the contrary, is one and the same, har- 
monious and unchanging. From Eusebius down to the latest apolo- 
gist there is a single strong current of opinion which is not dimin- 
ished by any of the new facts arising from time to time, but is 
increased by them. 

2. Secondly, the Gospels do not wear the appearance of having 
been composed of legendary materials, put together by a number 
of collectors and editors. They read like the productions of indi- 
vidual authors. Each Gospel has its own marked and striking charac- 
teristics, indicative of an individual mind. These have been abun- 
dantly analyzed and described by experts of all classes. A body of 
collectors and editors, especially if their work ran through two or 
three centuries, could not have so fused their materials, and blended 
their mental peculiarities, as to make such a single and homogeneous 
impression. 

3. Thirdly, the Gospels are represented by their authors as remem- 
bered by themselves, not as collected and received from others. The 
matter is described as dvdpyyors. John ii. 22: “ His disciples remem- 
bered that Jesus had said this unto them.” John xiv. 26:“The Holy 
Ghost shall teach you all things, and bring all things to your remem- 
brance, whatsoever I have said unto you.” Compare also John xii. 16, 
xv. 20, xvi. 4; Luke xxiv. 6; Acts xi. 16. This is not the gathering 
up of traditions that have been current among the Christian brother- 
hood, but the careful narration of what the writers had themselves 
seen and heard during their three years of daily intercourse with 
their divine Lord, who had called and separated them from all 
other men to lay the foundations of His Church, by composing for it 
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the inspired writings which must be its foundation, and by overseeing 
its first organization. The apostle Peter tersely stated the case. 
“We have not followed cunningly devised myths, when we made 
known unto you the power and coming of the Lord Jesus Christ, but 
were eye-witnesses of his majesty ” (2 Pet. i. 16). St. Paul represents 
his knowledge of Jesus Christ as independent even of the other 
apostles, and of course of the early Christian brotherhood. He 
claims to be “an apostle, not of men, neither by man, but by Jesus 
Christ ” (Gal i. 1); distinctly says: “ The gospel which was preached 
by me, is not after man, for I neither received it of man, neither was 
I taught it but by the revelation of ‘Jesus Christ ” (Gal. i. 11, 12); 
declares that immediately after his conversion he did not go “ up to 
Jerusalem to them which were apostles before him, but went into 
Arabia, and returned again to Damascus,” and that, three years after, 
he “ went up to Jerusalem to see Peter, but other of the apostles saw 
he none, save James the Lord’s brother,” and that, “ fourteen years 
after, he went up ‘again to Jerusalem. by revelation, and communicated 
unto them which were of reputation that gospel which he had 
preached among the Gentiles,” and that in the “ conference ” which he 
had with the other apostles, they “added nothing ” to his knowledge 
of Jesus Christ or his gospel (Gal i. 17, ii. 6). And lastly, he boldly 
puts the question, challenging all denials, “Am I not an apostle? 
Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord ?” (1 Cor. ix. 1). When, there- 
fore, St. Paul speaks of a tradition which he “ received ” (1 Cor. xv. 3), 
he does not mean an ecclesiastical or even an apostolical tradition, but 
that body of knowledge concerning Christ and Christianity which 
was supernaturally “delivered” to him, and “ received ” by him, in 
those “visions and revelations of the Lord” to which he alludes in 
2 Cor. xii. 1, and which he has recorded for the Church in the Gospel 
according to Luke and his Epistles. 

This “ recollection” by the “ Twelve Apostles ” of what Christ did 
and said during His public ministry did not include all things, for. 
the account would have been too voluminous for the use of the Church 
(John xxi. 25). It included only (a) the events that were cardinal 
points in the Redeemer’s life and career: namely, His conception, 
birth, baptism, temptation, crucifixion, etc.; (6) those miracles that 
were connected with these events, and with the more remarkable of 
His discourses ; and (c) the most important of His discourses. Luke 
(i. 1) calls a Gospel narrative a “digest ” (defyners), and this term well 
describes them all; as does the term “ Memorabilia” employed by 
Justin Martyr. In selecting, digesting and arranging the materials, 
the four Evangelists who acted for “ The Twelve” were under the in- 
spiration of the same Holy Spirit who had been promised to the 
apostles collectively by their divine Lord, “to teach them all things, 
and bring all things to their remembrance whatsoever he had said 
unto them” (John xiv. 26). This Spirit does not make facsimiles. 
Hence, one Evangelist selects some discourses and miracles which 
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another omits, and arranges them differently. Miracles and parables 
are grouped together because of didactic resemblance (Luke ix. 12 
sq.; Matt. xiii. 3 sq.). The Synoptists dwell upon Christ’s postexist- 
ence in time, not His preéxistence in eternity. John reverses this. 
The Synoptists speak of Christ as having come, and to come again at 
the end of the world. John does not enlarge upon these points, 
though mentioning them, but upon His divine nature as the Logos, 
and as this is manifested in the profound discourses of His last days. 
The Synoptists are full upon the Galilean ministry, and John upon 
the Judean. The Synoptists particularly describe the miraculous 
conception and birth of Christ from a virgin. John, though clearly 
affirming the incarnation of the Logos, omits the details which 
had been given to the Church by tlie other Evangelists some twenty 
years previously, and expends the main force of his inspiration upon 
that infinite fullness of being and knowledge which fitted Jesus Christ 
to be the Way, the Truth, and the Life for fallen men. 

4. Fourthly, the origin of the Gospels is not to be explained by the 
Church, but the origin of the Church by the Gospels. The preaching 
of the apostles made the first Christian brotherhood ; they could not, 
therefore, have obtained the matter of their preaching from the 
brotherhood. According to the traditional view, the twelve apostles 
on the day of Pentecost began to proclaim what they knew concern- 
ing Jesus Christ and His mediatorial work. This knowledge they did 
not derive from oral traditions that were current among the Jews, and 
still less in the Christian Church, for as yet there was none, but from 
their own memory, supernaturally strengthened and guided by the 
Holy Ghost, of what they had themselves seen and heard during the 
public ministry of their Lord and Master. This body of knowledge 
was the same as that which makes the contents of the four Gospels. 
Possibly it remained in an oral form for a time, but from the nature 
of the case it must soon have been committed to writing. The apos- 
tles well knew that their own lives were liable to be cut short by the 
persecutions and martyrdom which their Lord had foretold; that an 
accurate account of His ministry and teachings depended upon them 
as His only inspired and authorized agents; and that they had been 
positively commanded to give this account to the world. They began 
to give it orally, by public preaching, and private instruction of their 
converts and disciples; and ended by putting it into a written form. 
This is the natural method of authorship generally. An extempora- 
neous preacher, if he deems his thoughts to be important and valuable, 
always desires to reduce them, as soon as possible, to a form that 
will preserve them permanently. It is in the highest degree improb- 
able that those twelve divinely inspired and authorized apostles, upon 
whose accurate account of Jesus of Nazareth the founding, progress 
and perpetuity of the Christian religion, and the eternal salvation of 
vast multitudes of human beings, absolutely depended, would have 
left that account to be prepared at haphazard by their converts, who 

30 
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not only had no inspiration or authority for the work, but who had 
not “ companied ” with Christ in the days of His flesh, and could not 
therefore draw from their own recollections, and who as imperfectly 
sanctified Christians were full of ignorance, and liable to misconcep- 
tion, both of Christ and Christianity. What kind of a life of Christ 
would have been produced among a brotherhood like that to which 
St. Paul addresses his two Epistles to the Corinthians ? 

According to the modern “ critical ” theory all this is reversed. 
This assumes that the twelve apostles composed no careful biography 
of their divine Lord; made no attempt to put it into a fixed form 
that precluded the introduction of legendary matter ; continued while 
they lived to “ tell the story of the cross ” in a loose oral way, in com- 
pany with a multitude of other preachers from among their converts 
and disciples, who must inevitably have mixed fancy with truth in 
their narrations ; and, dying, left the whole subsequent preparation of 
the life of Christ to unknown persons who were to mgke it up grad- 
ually, in the lapse of perhaps a century or more, out of the accretion 
of truth and fiction which is sure to gather around a central figure. 
Such a dereliction of duty, and such a piece of unwisdom as this, on 
the part of such a divinely called, inspired and miraculously endowed 
company as the twelve apostles of Jesus Christ, is incredible. 

5. Fifthly, the narrative of the life of Christ required inspiration 
in order to its preparation, and inspiration was confined to the apos- 
tolic college. The ministry of Christ extended over three years and 
a half. It was crowded with action and suffering, with discourses 
and miracles. To reproduce these, each in its environment, with sufli- 
cient fullness and accuracy, from memory, would be difficult even for 
exceptional mnemonic power directly after their occurrence, and 
still more after ten or twenty years. The last discourses of Christ, 
recorded by John, occurred from forty to fifty years previous to the 
date which is commonly accepted for his Gospel. If during all this 
time they had existed only in the oral discourses of the apostle, and 
his memory had not been helped by written memoranda, how could 
he have reported them with such fullness after the lapse of a half 
century, without the aid of that Spirit who had been promised to the 
apostles for such a purpose? And what would have been the fate of 
those mysterious and fathomless utterances of the God-man in that 
upper chamber, and down the slope to Gethsemane, if their preserva- 
tion had been left to the random repetition and recital of the Chris- 
tian fraternities from A.D. 33 to A.D. 80 or 90? 

And not only the memory, but the judgment of the biographers of 
Jesus Christ required supernatural influence and direction. The 
selection from the great abundance of materials in that crowded and 
infinite life, so that each and all of the doctrines of the Christian reli- 
gion should get its basis and illustration in that life, demanded an 
illumination from above. That very variety and diversity in the 
choice and arrangement, which sometimes makes it difficult to har- 
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monize the four narratives, is really one of the signs that a higher 
Mind than that of any of the evangelists was seeing the end from 
the beginning, and swaying them by its afflatus. 

That this inspiration was confined to the apostolic college, our limits 
compel us to be content with a brief proof; and the burden of proof 
is upon him who widens the circle beyond this. To the “ Twelve Apos- 
tles ” alone does Christ promise the Holy Spirit as the Spirit of reve- 
lation and inspiration (John xiv. 26, xvi, 13). Them only does He 
» command “ not to depart from Jerusalem, but to wait for the promise 
of the Father” (Actsi. 4). No such promise or command was given 
to the “seventy ” disciples who were sent out to preach the gospel, 
and who were endowed with miraculous power. Stephen and Barnabas 
were “ full of the Holy Ghost,” but there is no evidence that they 
were authorized or inspired to prepare writings that were to make a 
part of the New Testament revelation. The “ Twelve Apostles ” alone, 
together with the “ Prophets ” of the Old Testament, constituted the 
“foundation ” of the Christian Church, Christ, their Lord, being “ the 
chief cornerstone” (Eph. ii. 20), Only the names of the “twelve 
apostles of the Lamb ” were cut into the jasper foundations of the 
New Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 14). 

6. Sixthly, the composition of the Gospels would naturally have 
been prior to that of the Epistles, because they were more needed in 
founding and extending the Christian Church among the nations. 
The common assumption of the rationalistic critics that the 
Epistles were early and the Gospels late, dating even into the second 
century, is contrary to probability, as well as to patristic testimony. 
From the nature of the case, the narrative parts of the New Testa- 
ment would have been required in evangelistic work, sooner than the 
doctrinal. The first Christian brotherhood would have needed the 
Synoptist’s account of the life of Christ more than it would St. 
Paul’s abstruse and analytical enunciation of the Christian system in 
his Epistle to the Romans. But the date of this latter is very gener- 
ally acknowledged to be about A.D. 58. The Tiibingen school, with 
the caprice characteristic of the conjectural criticism, while asserting 
the spuriousness of Ephesians, Philippians and Colossians, concede the 
genuineness of Romans, excepting the last two chapters, and also of 
the Epistles to the Corinthians. But if within twenty-five years 
after the crucifixion, the Church required such a written statement of 
the doctrine of predestination as St. Paul gives in Rom. viii. 28—xi. 
36, and of the resurrection in 1 Cor. xv. 12-58, it would surely 
require within the same period such a written narrative of Christ’s 
birth, life, death, resurrection and ascension, as the Synoptists give in 
their Gospels. If oral instruction upon predestination and the resur- 
rection body ceased to be sufficient for the spread of Christianity, 
and a written statement upon these subjects became necessary, much 
more would this have been the case with all that historical matter 
connected with the life of Christ which has always been regarded in 
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all missionary work as of prime importance. When a modern mis- 
sionary prepares for the founding of a Christian church in a heathen 
tribe, he does not first translate the Pauline epistles into their lan- 
guage, but the Gospels of the evangelists. 

We have already referred to another reason for the probability 
that the first three Gospels had an earlier origin than the Pauline 
Epistles ; namely, the importance of their being composed before the 
death of the apostles should make it impossible. So long as “ The 
Twelve” were alive and actively at work in the fullness of their 
powers, a written record of the acts and discourses of Christ might 
temporarily be dispensed with. The personal presence and teaching 
of those whom the Saviour had chosen and inspired to be the organs 
of His religion made a manuscript account less necessary. Moreover, 
for the first twenty-five years after the death of Christ, the circle of 
believers was comparatively small, and the limits of the Church con- 
fined. Oral instruction from the apostles and their assistants might 
perhaps suflice. But when the circle was enlarged, and the apostles 
were departing from earth, the necessity for the written gospel 
became urgent and imperative. 

The apostles themselves would naturally provide for this emer- 
gency in good season, before the close of their career, and while they 
were in possession of their vigor. Even if they had felt themselves 
to be at liberty to do so, they would not have devolved the impor- 
tant work of laying the literary foundation of the Christian religion 
and Church upon well-meaning but unqualified members of the 
brotherhood. The manner in which Luke (i. 1-4) speaks of “ many ” 
who had attempted a biography of Christ from the data furnished by 
“ eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word,” but who were not mem- 
bers of the apostolic college, shows that it was an independent and 
unauthorized, though well-intentioned procedure. Had it been satis- 
factory in all respects, why should Luke have prepared his Gospel, 
not from these same data, but from the “ perfect understanding of all 
things from the very first,” which he says he had, and why should not 
these “ many ” narrations have acquired canonical authority and been 
received by the Church as such? 

For these reasons it is both natural and probable that the apostolic 
college, by the instrumentality of a part of their number, prepared 
that threefold synoptical account of the life of our Lord which for 
nearly twenty centuries has been ascribed to Matthew, Mark-Peter 
and Luke-Paul. These three were virtually a committee of “ The 
Twelve,” to perform that important service which the Head of the 
Church had solemnly committed to them alone. The historical data 
furnished by all classes of writers of the first three centuries justify 
the belief that the Epistles of the New Testament were composed 
between A.D. 55 and A.D. 70. We have given the reasons for believ- 
ing that the synoptical Gospels were prior to the Epistles, speaking 
generally. Matthew’s Gospel, especially if written first in Aramean, 
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probably had a much earlier date than that of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, namely, A.D. 58. Eusebius carries it back to A.D. 41. 

After the first three Gospels had made the Church familiar with 
the biography of its divine Founder in its principal features, a fourth 
supplementary Gospel was added by that one of the Twelve who, by 
natural gifts and intimate relationship to His Master, was best quali- 
fied to portray those preéxistent and eternal characteristics which 
were not so fully presented by the Synoptists, and to supply an 
account of the Judean ministry and other particulars omitted by 
them. This was composed near the close of the first century, after 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the overthrow of the Jewish econ- 
omy and temple service. 

The unproven assumptions and almost innumerable hypotheses 
which have characterized German schools of Biblical criticism since 
the time of Semler, are due to the substitution of the ecclesiastical 
origin of the Gospels for the apostolic. So long as the life of Christ 
is referred to four known and authorized persons who from Justin 
Martyr down are quoted by all the Fathers as the inspired writers of 
the Gospels, there is no room for fancy and conjecture respecting its 
origin. The testimony of the entire patristic literature can be cited 
to substantiate the theory. But the moment this view is surrendered, 
and the Gospels are ascribed to unknown and unauthorized persons 
who glean from oral legends in the Church, the way is opened for the 
wildest suppositions, for which no support from the history of the 
first centuries of the Christian Church can be found, and which must 
be accepted upon the authority of the modern inventors. There is 
indeed a difference in spirit and intention between the rationalistic 
and the evangelical critics who adopt this theory; but the fatal error 
of deriving the life of Christ from unauthorized, uninspired and 
largely unknown sources cleaves to both alike, so that the actual 
influence of the “ evangelical ” critic of this class is unsettling upon 
the belief of the Church, though less so than that of the rationalist. 
There will be no improvement in this class of exegetes, until there is 
a return to the apostolical origin of the Gospels.* 


New York. W. G. T. SHEDp. 


* Respecting the early origin of the Gospels it is noteworthy that Ewald 
seemingly contends for this view. ‘‘It is,’’ he says, ‘‘according to the results 
of my inquiries, pure and simple prejudice which leads many modern scholars 
to the conclusion that the evangelical literature generally did not take its rise 
until quite late. On the contrary, all closer inquiries prove that it began quite 
early-and was developed down to the destruction of Jerusalem in the most 
various forms ; but was then, certainly, continued for a considerable time after 
that event ’’ (History of Israel, Vol. vi, p. 143). At the same time, he is far from 
accepting the traditional view that Matthew, Mark, Luke and John were the 
sole authors : ‘‘ Ewald finds the following documents worked up into the present 
synoptic Gospels : 1. The earliest Gospel. 2. The collected sayings (ta Adyta 
of Papias). 3. The same work reédited. 4. Mark’s Gospel in its first shape. 
5. Mark’s Gospel reédited with the use of 1 and 2. 6. The book of Higher 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Tue One Hundred and Fifth General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America was convened in the New 
York Avenue Church, Washington, D. C., May 18, 1893. The retir- 
ing Moderator, Dr. W. C. Young, preached an appropriate and eloquent 
sermon on “ The Glory of the Church.” The Rev. Dr. Willis G. Craig, 
Professor of Systematic Theology in McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary, was chosen Moderator; and during an unusually long, trying 
and difficult series of meetings won golden opinions from the body 
and the onlookers by the fairness, intelligence, executive ability and 
urbanity manifest in his administration. The churches of Washing- 
ton had organized a number of committees in view of the meeting, 
and everything possible was done to promote the comfort and the 
pleasure of the members, by a generous and intelligent hospitality. 

The ordinary business of the body was well cared for, though there 
was danger that it might be hurried through, to make time for the 
judicial questions which were pressing for answer. The reports of 
the great Boards of the Church were carefully examined by the Stand- 
ing Committees, who introduced to the Assembly the Secretaries. The 
fine impression of the addresses of the Secretaries made on the writer 
is due, in part, to the exceptionally admirable reports in the Washing- 
ton Post. The addresses seem to him to be the best made before the 
Assembly for many years. Dr. Cowan and Mr. Speer shared with the 
older Secretaries the cordial welcome and applause of the body. There 
is ground for special gratitude in the fact that the debates on revision 
and the judicial trial have not diminished the Church’s beneficence 
during the past year. The gifts to the Board of Foreign Missions, 
for the first time, exceed one million dollars, and the report of the 
Committee on Systematic Beneficence shows an increase in the con- 
tributing churches of 625, and in the receipts of the Boards of 
$178,765. The Church shows also the usual increase in ministers, 
congregations and membership. 

The revision of the Confession of Faith has been postponed, at least 
for the present. For four years the subject has been debated in the 
newspapers and reviews, as well as in the judicatories of the Church. 
The attitude of the Church to the Confession has been made pretty 
clear. The reports from the Presbyteries show, that while we are 
ready to criticise with severity the words of the Confession, we are 
just as ready to subject to criticism quite as severe any amendments 
History. 7. The present Gospel of Matthew. 8. A sixth work. 9. A seventh 
work. 10. An eighth work. 11. The Gospel of Luke. 12. Mark’s Gospel 
in its final shape.’’ It is evident that such a long series of composition and 
recomposition, of editing and reéditing of materials, must have been a process 
that would have required more time than between A.D. 40 and A.D. 170. 
In saying that ‘‘the evangelical literature began quite early,’’ he must mean its 
first beginnings, that is, the first oral materials. 
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that may be proposed to it. So long as this state of mind shall continue, 
the status quo will be maintained. This is not an unhealthy condi- 
tion. Indeed, this has always been our condition. The Confession 
and our form of subscription are responsible for it. The latter con- 
templates and provides for it. There has probably never been a time 
since the Westminster Confession was framed, when many of those 
subscribing to it did not believe that it could with advantage be 
amended at one point or another. The difficulty has been to secure 
an agreement, first, as to the parts to be amended, and, secondly, 
in the formulas of amendment. The discussions just closed have 
made plain how real this difficulty is.. Meanwhile, they have made 
plain also that while our Church has been powerfully affected by the 
evangelical revival of the eighteenth century, its theological position 
has not changed, its presbyters sincerely receive to-day the Westmin- 
ster Confession in its historical meaning, as embodying the theology 
of the Reformed Churches. 

The report of the Committee on the Relations of the Theological 
Seminaries to the General Assembly was heard with great interest. 
There are two conceptions of a theological seminary ; one is that it is 
part of a university, the other is that it is a training school for 
the ministers of a particular Church. In a communion which de- 
mands so severe a training for its candidates as ours does, these two 
conceptions are likely to be blended, if not confused. But they 
are very distinct, and in some particulars mutually exclusive. The 
theological schools of America were not established under the domin- 
ion of the university idea; and it were simply to ignore their history 
to demand for their teachers a freedom in discussion at all approach- 
ing that of the members of the theological faculty in a university. Of 
course they must take up current questions, and solve pressing intel- 
lectual problems—so far as they are capable of solution—and investi- 
gate theological subjects. But unless the pledge taken by all 
incumbents of theological professorships in the seminaries heretofore 
affiliated with the Presbyterian Church means something other than 
it contains, or means nothing, the point of view in all discussions has 
been fixed both for and by the Professors ; and that point of view is 
the system of doctrine in the Westminster Confession considered as 
ascertained truth, and not as simply tentatively accepted, like a work- 
ing hypothesis. The General Assembly, representing the Church at 
large, evidently feels that this view needs to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the seminaries, and that the relation of the seminaries to the 
Assembly as the ultimate interpreter of the Creed of the Church 
needs to be fixed. Moreover, it is felt that the property interest of 
the Church in these institutions requires investigation in order to 
secure it to the Church itself. The Committee has a delicate and 
difficult task before it; one which it may require several years to 
finish. Patience and wisdom and a disposition on all sides to codper- 
ate are necessary to its wise accomplishment. 
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The case of the Presbyterian Church against the Rev. Charles A. 
Briggs, D.D., consumed at least one-half of the session of the As- 
sembly. The right of the Prosecuting Committee (acquired by its 
appointment) to continue the management of the case, until the decis- 
ion of the Court of last resort should be pronounced, was reaftirmed 
by the Assembly. The Committee was upheld in appealing, in this 
case, from the decision of the Presbytery directly to the highest 
Court. The appeal was sustained ; 383 voting to sustain, 116 voting 
not to sustain. A Committee was appointed to bring in a minute 
embodying the action of the Assembly. One of the Committee was 
appointed to confer with Dr. Briggs, presumably to secure from 
him some statement that would enable the Committee to recommend 
a milder sentence than suspension. Dr Briggs informed the Commit- 
tee of his intention to preach and teach the views for holding and 
publishing which he had been tried. Thereupon the Committee re- 
ported to the Assembly the following minute, which was adopted : 


“This Judicatory finds said final judgment of the Presbytery of New York 
is erroneous, and should be, and is hereby reversed ; and this General Assembly, 
sitting as a Judicatory in said cause, coming now to enter judgment on said 
amended charges, finds the appellee, Charles A. Briggs, has uttered, taught and 
propagated views, doctrines and teachings as set forth in said charges contrary 
to the essential doctrine of Holy Scripture and the Standards of said Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States of America, and in violation of the ordination 
vows of said appellee, which said erroneous views and doctrines strike at the 
vitals of religion and have been industriously spread ; wherefore, this General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, sitting 
as a Judicatory in this cause on appeal, does hereby suspend Charles A. Briggs, 
the said appellee, from the office of a minister in the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, until such time as he shall give satisfactory evidence 
of repentance to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America of the violation by him of the said ordination vows as herein 
and heretofore found.” 


In connection with this case, the Committee on Bills and Overtures 
reported a declaration, which the Assembly adopted, reaffirming the 
declaration of the Portland Assembly, that the original Scriptures 
were without error; and the Committee on Church Polity presented 
a minute setting forth the doctrinal significance of the verdict in the 
case of Dr. Briggs. Against both the verdict and the declarations 
protests were recorded ; and they were answered by Committees ap- 
pointed for the purpose. 

The limited space at my command does not permit an adequate re- 
view of what will be known in the history of the Church as the 
“ Briggs Case.” Perhaps the time has not come for such a review. 
There are two or three remarks, however, which may properly be 
made now. 

The case exemplifies the reluctance with which the Presbyterian 
Church enters on a trial of one of its Presbyters for views opposed to 
the Church’s system of doctrine. Dr. Briggs has more than once 
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pointed out that the views in his Inaugural Address for which he has 
been tried, had been avowed by him in earlier productions; that, in 
this respect, the Address contained nothing new. The volume 
entitled Whither, and the address on Biblical History had been pub- 
blished some time before the Inaugural Address was delivered, and 
had called forth hostile criticism; but no official investigation had 
even been seriously proposed. It was only after he had, in the first 
place, consecrated his new professorship to the exposition and defense 
of his views, and, in the second place, challenged a trial by affirming 
in the most emphatic manner that they were in harmony with the 
Confession of Faith, that the Church, or at least his own Presbytery 
of New York, felt bound to begin an investigation looking toward the 
trial of the case, which Dr. Briggs on his side felt bound to make. 
But for the determined, indeed the defiant, attitude thus assumed by 
him, it would have been difficult, if not impossible, to induce the Pres- 
bytery to appoint a Committee of Investigation. Of course, had a 
private prosecutor appeared, the Presbytery would have been obliged 
to listen to him. But the facts I call attention to are, that no private 
prosecutor appeared, that the Presbytery took no action, and that the 
Church at large did not demand judicial process until the Inaugural 
Address had been delivered and published. 

Moreover, the opinions, which the Assembly has found itself unable 
to permit Dr. Briggs to hold and teach as a Presbyterian minister, 
have been presented by him not only polemically, but with a rhetor- 
ical violence which his best friends have publicly disapproved. I do 
not quote his language. The case is too recent to make quotations 
necessary here. Dr. Briggs has permitted himself to use expressions 
which, while strikingly successful as means of calling public attention 
to his views, have also called public attention to the fact, that they are 
out of harmony with the views of the Church itself, and to the addi- 
tional fact, that he has supposed himself called to reform the Church’s 
attitude to the Confession, which, since the Adopting Act, the Church 
has been studying and interpreting. It is needless to say, that he 
could not rationally have expected, in the circumstances, to monopo- 
lize the polemics of the debate. His references to the Westminster 
Confession, and his interpretation both of it and of the effect of sub- 
scription by means of our formula—and this in connection with his 
announcement of opinions which, to say the least, were new in the 
Church—called out remonstrances, which became more frequent and 
more emphatic year after year. An examination of Dr. Briggs’ pub- 
lications will show, I am sure, that these remonstrances neither dimin- 
ished the violence of his polemical rhetoric nor changed his views. 
Am I going too far in saying that they made his rhetoric more in- 
tense? It required several years of this kind of agitation, in all of 
which Prof. Briggs himself was the protagonist, to push the Presby- 
tery to the point of beginning a trial, and the Assembly to its comple- 
tion in a conviction. ~ 
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All this would probably not have been sufficient to provoke judi- 
cial action, but for the unfortunate impression made by Dr. Briggs’ 
use of the English language. I know that I am now treading on deli- 
cate ground. In order to make my meaning clear I shall refer toa 
particular instance. In a pamphlet presented by Dr. Briggs to the 
Presbytery as part of his testimony, and entitled Who Wrote the 
Pentateuch?, on the third page, and under the head of “ Credibility,” 
he makes the following statement: “ The higher criticism of the Hez- 
ateuch vindicates its credibility.”* 

Now, if there can possibly be framed an unambiguous statement, it 
would seem that the writer of the sentence just quoted has been suc- 
cessful in making one. The proposition, “the Hexateuch is credible,” 
one would say, is susceptible of but a single interpretation. The 
“ Hexateuch ” is the first six books of the Bible; and Dr. Briggs 
makes it the subject of the proposition whose predicate is “ credible.” 
But when he comes to interpret his own proposition we find that 
the “ Hexateuch ” as subject has vanished, and in its place appears a 
new subject, namely, “four parallel narratives.” These narratives 
vanish in their turn and give place to what appears to be a third 
subject, namely, “ their sources in the more ancient documents buried 
in them.” And now when one asks the question, “ What is it after 
all the credibility of which the higher criticism vindicates? Is it the 
‘Hexateuch;’ or is it the ‘four parallel narratives;’ or is it ‘ their 
sources in the more ancient documents embedded in them?’” Dr. 
Briggs’ statement yields no answer. The subject of the proposition 
is lost in a congeries of ambiguities. The credibility of the Hexa- 
teuch, as vindicated by the higher criticism, seems finally to consist 
in the fact that, “ the writers and compilers were true to their sources 
of information, even when they could not harmonize them in all re- 
spects.” 

This is not the only subject in discussing which Dr. Briggs has 
used expressions to convey a meaning very different from that 
which they are usually employed to express. His printed remarks 
on the Middle State, on the interrelations of the Bible, the Church 

* The following is the paragraph referred to: ‘‘ Credibility. Is the writing 
incredible? Do its statements accord with the truth, or are they colored and 
warped by prejudice, superstition, or reliance upon insufficient or unworthy 
testimony’? What character does the author bear as to prudence, good judg- 
ment, fairness, integrity, and critical sagacity? The Higher Criticism of the 
Hexateuch vindicates its credibility. It strengthens the historical credibility (1) 
by showing that we have four parallel narratives instead of the single narrative 
of the traditional theory ; and (2) by tracing these narratives to their sources in 
the more ancient documents buried in them. It traces the development of the 
original Mosaic legislation in its successive stages of codification, in accordance 
with the historical development of the Kingdom of God. It finds minor dis- 
crepancies and inaccuracies such as are familiar to students of the Gospel, but 
these increase the historic credibility of the writings, as they show that the 


writers and compilers were true to their sources of information even when they 
could not harmonize them in all respects.’’ 
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and the Reason, on the Biblical History, on the Original State of 
Man, and on the Codification of the legislation of the Hexateuch, 
furnish, at critical points, instances quite as striking of similar ambigu- 
ity. The impression left on the minds of a large number of Dr. Briggs’ 
readers by these statements has not been helpful to those who sin- 
cerely desired to give effect to a policy of toleration or com- 
prehension in the Presbyterian Church. This strong tendency to 
ambiguity in statement codperated most effectively with what I have 
called his rhetorical violence and with a certain pedagogic manner, in 
forcing a trial, which the great majority of our presbyters would have 
been glad to prevent. 

While these were cause sine qua non of the trial, they were not the 
charges upon which he was tried; nor were they the offenses of which 
he was convicted. The charges and the specifications were formu- 
lated with precision and pressed with great ability by the Pros- 
ecuting Committee. But an Ecclesiastical Court is not bound 
to convict every presbyter, who in one or more particulars holds 
views out of harmony with the Confession, even if in the judgment 
of the members of the Court they are dangerous views. In the ex- 
ercise of a wise and charitable discretion, the court may decline to 
prosecute, hoping that reflection will modify erroneous and dangerous 
views or the defendant’s sense of their importance, or that time will 
reduce to a minimum the danger of their publication. It seems 
to me, not only that the Church waited as long as could reasonably 
have been asked ; but that Dr. Briggs did nothing to help the Church 
to continue the laissez faire policy, and did everything that it was 
possible for him to do to push it to the exercise of its judicial func- 
tions. That, when it did exercise these functions it reached a conclu- 
sion, touching the limits of tolerable departure from the Standards, 
different from his own conclusion, is not a reason for wonder. 

A good deal has been said unnecessarily in connection with this 
case about the making of new doctrines by legislation and by judicial 
trial. There is no disagreement in the Church on that subject. 
The definition of a doctrine in the Presbyterian Church is the con- 
clusion of a long process, the details of which are set forth with sin- 
gular care in our Form of Government. How hard it is to secure a 
doctrine’s definition, the history of the attempted revision of the Con- 
fession of Faith clearly shows. The effect of a judicial trial is not 
the definition of a doctrine at all. In a trial the Court simply 
applies a doctrine, already defined, toa number of facts brought before 
it by competent and credible testimony. There is a loose sense, 
indeed, in which the Court is often said “to make law.” But really 
no Court’s “ opinion” is law, and even the decision of a Court is not 
law in the sense of legislation. The decision is always the decision 
of a particular case with all its complications. : 

Nor has any doctrine been “ defined ” by the General Assembly in its 
“inerrancy ” deliverance. The General Assembly possesses the right 
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of testifying, of making declarations on subjects of general interest. 
These declarations and testimonies are historically valuable, as indicat- 
ing the general mind of the Church touching a subject at a particular 
time. Sometimes an Assembly renders an invaluable service to the 
Church in making a declaration. Presumably, Assemblies have been 
unwise, either in the character of their declarations or in their deter- 
mination to make declarations. Wise or unwise, each Assembly is in 
these matters the ultimate judge of its own action ; and its action, how- 
ever influential it may be, has neither the form nor the force of eccle- 
siastical law. Of its right to deliver its testimony there cannot be 
the slightest doubt. And before its exercise of an undoubted right 
is condemned as unwise, it ought to be shown, either that there was 
nothing in the Church’s condition to make it appropriate, or that the 
declaration was faulty in form or substance. 

Now in respect to the declaration of the Assembly touching in- 
spiration, there has probably been quite as much excitement in the 
Church about inspiration as there has been in the country about open- 
ing the World’s Fair on the Lord’s day; and there was precisely the 
same kind of reason for making the one declaration that there was for 
making the other. As to the declaration itself, it states only what 
in the Presbyterian Church of this country has always been the 
interpretation of the Confession. Dr. Henry B. Smith expounded and 
defended the common faith of the Church on this subject when, in his 
well known sermon on Inspiration, he antagonized the view of the 


mediating theologians, among whom was his beloved and revered 
Tholuck, and proclaimed as his own precisely the view to which the 
Assembly has given expression. 


PRINCETON. Joun DeWIrt. 





VIII. 


REVIEWS OF 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


Grundriss der Theologischen Wissenschaften. Erste Abtheilung: ‘‘ Einlei- 
tung in das Alte Testament.”’ Von C. H. Cornill, D.D., Ph.D. Zweite neu 
bearbeitete Auflage. (Freiburg, 1892; New York: Imported by B. Wester- 
mann & Co.) It is a sign of the interest which attaches to works of this char- 
acter that a new edition is so soon called for. The first edition appeared in 
1891. It is of the nature of an outline, as the general title indicates, and was 
intended, like the other works of its class, to be a book of reference for 
students in connection with their lectures in the University. The second 
edition is not materially different from the first, a single section only (3 21) 
having undergone revision. Dr. Cornill is Professor of Theology at Konigs- 
berg and was somewhat favorably introduced to the scholarly world by his 
book on the text of Ezekiel. It is doubtful whether the present work will 
confirm its good opinion of him. A marked defect of it is a tendency to 
extreme analysis and ‘“‘ cocksure”’ certainty respecting the positions taken. 
In a notice of the first edition, Prof. A. B. Davidson, who is understood to 
favor the current Pentateuchal analysis in general, says: “‘ It must be con- 
fessed that the results of criticism pushed so far as he pushes it, when pre- 
sented in the bald abstract form of an outline like the present, have a 
repulsive appearance, and seem little probable ’’ (Critical Review, ii, p. 32). It 
is, however, pertinent to ask, What principles of this sort of criticism itself 
were there to hinder his going so far, or that can hinder others from going 
still further? The author has the grace to admit that there is no longer any 
reason for denying to Moses the knowledge of writing (p. 15). But he cites 
the stock arguments against the origin of the Pentateuch in the Mosaic 
period, some of which: ‘‘And the Canaanite was then in the land ”’ (Gen. 
xii. 6), a supposed proleptic reference to Mount Moriah (Gen. xxxvi. 1), the 
naming of Canaan as ‘‘the land of the Hebrews ” (Gen. xl. 15), have been 
given up by critics of the same class as himself. Contrary to such fair- 
minded writers as Kittel, Strack and Sayce, he regards Gen. xiv as legen- 
dary and of late origin, two things which do not readily agree. In harmony 
with other critics, he holds that Deut. xii-xxvi was published in B.C. 621. 
Two editions of the book were subsequently circulated (Dh, Dp) in which 
the historical portions were added. The tendency to minute analysis 
shows itself not only in the Pentateuch, Joshua and Judges, but is carried 
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into the books of Samuel, the Kings and the prophetical writings. In his 
dismemberment of Isaiah he will almost take rank with Duhm, whose work 
is ably criticised in the January number of the Critical Review, by Prof. 
Davidson. Yet, strangely enough, Cornill will not allow to others the 
liberties he asks for himself. Of Boehme’s theory of the structure of Jonah, 
that it is the product of the combined work of a Jahvist, Elohist, Redactor 
and a Supplementer, fully set forth in sixty pages of the Zeitschrift fiir A.T. 
Wissenschaft (Vol. vii), he says that it is to be mentioned only as a curiosity 
(Curiosum). A novelty in the way of an Index is found on pp. 313-316. It 
professes to give the course of the development of the Old Testament litera- 
ture as shown in the results of special introduction. Beginning with the 
Song of Deborah, which is dated in the period of the early kings, Saul and 
David, it ends with the Greek and Maccabean periods; * the former of 
which considerable portions of Isaiah, Zechariah, Jeremiah, Hosea, Amos, 
Micah, Habakkuk, Zephaniah and Job are placed, and in the latter, Psalms 
xliv, Ixxiv, Ixxix, lxxxiii, Esther (B.C. 130), and in January, 164, the Book of 
Daniel. This minute cataloguing of results, too, to many minds will make 
the impression of a Curiosum.——The Old Testament and the Higher Criticism 
is the title of an article in the Church Quarterly Review for October, 1892. 
The article netices the works on the Old Testament Canon by Buhl and 
Ryle severally, the second edition of W. Robertson Smith’s The Old Testa- 
ment in the Jewish Church, and Prof. Robertson’s The Early Religion of 
Israel. Like other articles in this Review on this subject, this one is marked 
by its candidly conservative point of view throughout. Of Ryle’s book it 
says: ‘* The general result strikes us as unsatisfactory. The impression his 
essay leaves on the mind is that, while not venturing to contradict the 
authorities he has followed, he has, nevertheless, considerable doubt in his 
own mind whether their conclusions are sound. Though he sits with an 
almost touching submissiveness at the feet of Profs. Robertson Smith and 
Driver, he seems to have an uneasy consciousness that after all something 
may be amiss, and so there is a hesitating tone manifested throughout the 
volume. Prof. Smith’s work the writer finds admirable in some respects, 
praising his general candor and the excellence of his method as compared 
with other critics of his school, but he still takes direct issue with him on 
most of the important points which he has raised in regard to the origin of 
the Mosaic law. With Prof. Robertson’s book, on the other hand, the 
writer finds himself in almost complete harmony. He says in concluding 
his notice of it: ‘‘ Our readers have now had placed before them an outline of 
a work which, as it appears to us, supplies a complete answer, by a competent 
hand, to the main contentions of the modern school of critics 

Prof. Robertson has rightly, we believe, divined the true question at stake. 
. . . - It is the correctness of the account these books give us of God’s pre- 
paration for the revelation of Himself in Jesus Christ.”—— The Authorship 
and Composition of the Hexateuch is the title of a paper by C. Van den Biesen, 
extending through two numbers (October, 1892, January, 1893) of The Dublin 
Review. The writer’s intention seems to be to present an unpartisan exposi- 
tion of the “principal results which the critical investigation into the 
authorship and composition of the Pentateuch has yielded.’? He regards 
the present critical combinations as nothing more than an hypothesis. 
Occasional remarks show that he does not accept as legitimate all of the 
reasoning of the critics whose work he reviews. For example, direct state- 
ments as to Mosaic authorship seem to him to be too lightly set aside. Of the 
position that our Lord was ignorant on these questions, he says: ‘‘ We need 
not say that, as Catholics, we turn away with feelings of horror from any 
opinion which makes the humanity of our Lord subject to the defects of 
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ignorance and error.’? And he refers Drs. Kirkpatrick and Sanday, whom he 
quotes here, to Is. xi. 2.——Avn article on British Criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment, in the October (1892) number of the Edinburgh Review, has for its basis 
the works of Driver, Ryle and Smith named above. Its spirit is, in general, 
sympathetic with these writers in their peculiar views, though of some of 
Dr. Driver’s analyses of the text it says: ‘‘It fails in this and many similar 
cases to perceive sufficient reason for the very confident discriminations that 
are made. It does not see why ancient writers should not sometimes (like 
their modern kindred) be guilty of repetition, inconsecutiveness, obscurity 
and even self-contradiction. Nor can it be made to understand why so 
many handlings and rehandlings and redactions are considered necessary 
when all the phenomena might easily be accounted for by two or three such 
editions.’? This quotation is all the more interesting that the ‘‘it”’ here 
represents ‘‘ simple common sense,”’ of which the writer had just before been 
speaking.——How to Read the Prophets. Being the Prophecies arranged 
Chronologically in their Historical Setting, with Explanations, Map and 
Glossary. By Buchanan Blake, B.D. Part iii: ‘‘ Jeremiah.” (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1892.) The preceding volumes of this series were noticed in the 
July (1892) and January (1893) numbers of this REvieEw. The present one 
is constructed on the same general plan. Not quite one-half of the book 
(pp. 174-277) is taken up with remarks by the author on the historical setting 
of the prophecies and the religious conceptions of the prophet. The rest con- 
sists of the author’s translation of Jeremiah. We note here, as in previous 
volumes, that Mr. Blake sides with critics of the Cheyne and Driver class on 
questions now under debate. For example, he holds (p. 176) that up to 
Jeremiah’s time there was no prohibition of all worship at the ‘“ High 
Places,’’ but only of heathen worship. Deuteronomy, he thinks, arose in 
Jeremiah’s time, at least chaps. vi-xxviii or xii-xxvi of it. He puts the 
matter thus: ‘“‘ The original legislation of Moses being kept in the hands of 
duly constituted authorities would be added to from time to time, as new 
needs arose and circumstances were altered. The mind of God was revealed 
to the prophets in succession. As new aspects of the divine will were 
grasped and understood, as new requirements of the divine righteousness 
were perceived by God’s chosen servants, these would be authoritatively 
engrossed in the law book, alongside of and in continuation of the original 
legislation. Thus the whole, always up to date, under the same inspiring 
Spirit who spoke to Moses, but in ever-increasing fullness and bulk, was 
preserved in one whole and handed down as the law of Moses and as truly 
carrying out the plan and purpose of the old legislator, it was rightly 
regarded as Mosaic.”? One difficulty with this theory is that it does not 
explain the actual local coloring of the laws or their being put, not as a 
whole, but individually into the mouth, or ascribed to the direct mediation 
of Moses. —— The Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools, The Book of Judges. 
With Map, Introduction and Notes. By John Sutherland Black, M.A. 
(London: C. J. Clay & Sons, 1892.) The public has already become toler- 
ably well acquainted with this series of commentaries in the larger form. 
Without a display of scholarship, the best results of it are found in a suc- 
cinct, though popular form in the notes which accompany the Biblical text. 
As a rule the series can be highly commended. In the present case, 
however, the Introduction should be compared with that of Lias to the same 
book of the Bible in the larger work and the writings of other authors on 
Judges. Mr. Black seems to have been led into some unnecessary and 
unwise concessions (p. 6, etc.) to the methods of current Pentateuchal criti- 
cism.— Palestine: Its Historical Geography. With Topographical Index 
and Maps. By Rev. Archibald Henderson, D.D. Second Edition, Revised. 
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(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1893,) This is an instructive and interesting 
book and may confidently be recommended to intelligent readers of the Bible 
generally. Its title well describes the apparent aim of the writer. Follow- 
ing chapters on the position and importance, the physical features, natural 
history and early inhabitants of Palestine, the author treats of Palestine 
in the days of the patriarchs and so on down through the different 
periods of the Old and New Testaments. Considerable new matter 
has been added to the second edition and Dr. Henderson everywhere 
fortifies his opinions by citations from the best recent authorities. For 
example, in speaking of the title of Palestine as the ‘‘ Land of Canaan,” he 
remarks (p. 14): ‘‘ Schrader questions if the name Kanaan was known to 
the Babylonions and Assyrians, who designate Palestine as the ‘ Western 
Country.’ But the Egyptian records found at Tell el Amarna show that the 
Egyptian power was established over the land, and from these it appears 
that the name Canaan originally denoted ‘ the lowlands’ which slope from 
the sides of Lebanon to the sea and comprised the plain of Sharon. The 
Egyptians called the country ‘ Kaft’ (Sayce’s The Races of the Old Testa- 
ment, chap. vi).”,———The Psalms. By A. Maclaren, D.D. Vol. i: Psalms 
i-xxxviii. (New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son, 1893.) This is a volume 
of the ‘Fifth Series of the Expositor’s Bible,’”’ edited by the Rev. W. 
Robertson Nicoll, editor of The Expositor. It is one which we open with 
great expectations both on account of its subject and its author. Dr. 
Maclaren has become well known to Christian readers in this country, par- 
ticularly through his expository notes on the Sunday-school lessons found in 
the Sunday School Times. No other work in the ‘‘ Expositor’s Bible ’? which 
we have seen has commended itself to us for its general excellence so highly 
as this one. Itis to be regretted, however, that the author has so far left 
the question of date and authorship of the Psalms untouched. In many 
cases they directly affect their careful exposition, not to say their intelligi- 
bility. In places, too, though not often, more weight than was necessary is 
given to Prof. Cheyne’s vagaries (p. 144). Here and there also we should 
differ with the author in his exegesis. There is a sufficient reason why 
the author of Psalm ii employed the word Bar for Ben, meaning 
son (v.12). The very fact that the former is the less usual word may have 
had its influence; but more influential probably was the fact that a like 
sounding word (Pen) immediately follows. But these are but trivial mat- 
ters. The book is clear and beautiful in style, exceedingly rich in suggestion 
and moves in the spiritual uplands of the Psalter itself. These are the 
concluding remarks on Psalm xvi. 10, 11: ‘‘ If there ever should be a life of 
absolutely unbroken communion, that would be a life in which death would 
be abolished. Jesus Christ is God’s ‘ Beloved’ as no other is. He has con- 
quered death as no other has. The Psalm sets forth the ideal relation of the 
perfectly devout man to death and the future, and that ideal isa reality in 
Him, from whom the blessed continuity, which the Psalmist was sure must 
belong to fellowship so close as was His with God, flows to all who unite 
themselves with Him. He has trodden the path of life which He shows to 
us, and it is life at every step, even when it dips into the darkness of what 
men call death, whence it rises into the light of the Face which it is joy to see, 
and close to the loving strong Hand which holds and gives pleasure for ever- 
more.””——Tne Book of Genesis a True History. By the Rev. F. Watson, 
B.D. (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1892.) Mr. 
Watson was formerly lecturer on Theology of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
He has previously written Defenders of the Faith, published by the same 
society as the present volume, and The Law and the Prophets, the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1882. The latter book was a discriminating and able discus- 
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sion of the central theme of Pentateuchal criticism in which the author 
took a decidedly conservative position. In the present work, while 
he is disposed to admit that in Genesis ‘‘there are at least two great 
documents differing in tone and date and substance,” he is inclined to 
assign a much earlier date to them than most critics of the analysis, and 
entirely parts ‘‘ company with some of them in regard to their opinions as to 
the historical value of Genesis.”’ In favor of the Mosaic authorship of the 
documents known as JE, he urges the fact that Moses was fitted for author- 
ship by his Egyptian education and the character of his mission, and that 
when he dies no great teacher succeeds him in Israel for many generations 
and no great author for many generations more. In chap. iv he argues 
for the historical fidelity of Genesis from its minute knowledge of Egypt 
and eastern empires, and says that ‘‘ the Egyptianism of the last chapters of 
Genesis is of such a character as to incline us to assert a pre-Mosaic origin 
to the stories therein contained.’”? In chaps. v, vi he compares the leading 
types of Old Testament thought with that of Genesis, and finds in the latter 
very few traces of them, a fact according to him which indicates an earlier 
origin for it. In chap. vii he deals with patriarchal character in its bearing 
on the historical value of Genesis. It is definite, remarkable and varied, 
unlike any of those of whom their descendants had practical experience. 
He next considers, in chap. viii, the relation of Genesis to the history and 
institutions of Israel. He finds that the patriarchal religion as described is 
the exact contrary of the ideal of the religion of the later day when it is sup- 
posed that the book left the hands-of its final editors. Summing up the 
argument in chap. ix, he claims to have proved that the teaching, spirit and 
character of Genesis are different from and earlier than any we find else- 
where in the Old Testament Scriptures. The relation is not that of ideal 
reflection to historical reality, but of germ to blossomand developed fruit. 
The historicity of Genesis is supported by considerations of solid weight and 
varied character. We think, indeed, that Mr. Watson has proved more than 
he set out to prove, and that his own concession of two or more documents 
running through the entire book has been seriously shattered. There are no 
arguments on which the presence of JE and P can be proved in the book, 
against which his own reasoning throughout does not directly militate.— 
Did Moses Write the Pentateuch After All? By F. E. Spencer, M.A. 
(London: Elliot Stock, 1892.) The review of this book by W. H. Bennett, 
printed in the April number of the Thinker, is far too depreciating and too 
severe. It is written with a gall and a failure to appreciate anything not to 
be construed as a fillip for ‘ our side’’ that would do credit to Wellhausen 
himself. It is a style of criticism that is becoming much too common with 
critics of this way of thinking, and one that must react harmfully against 
the views they hold. Mr. Spencer takes up in his first two chapters the 
history (of Israel) and the legislation, and in the third considers some his- 
torical difficulties and how they are to be met. He rightly deprecates (p. 4) 
the ‘intellectual terrorism,” which is put in the forefront of the discussion. 
‘* We are led to infer that the older scholars are fossils and that any one dar- 
ing to differ from the new light in the present must be a fool.’”? His remarks 
on the “‘ tradition ” are forceful and timely (pp. 5-21); as also are those 
which show the need of scientific verification for the positions taken by 
radical critics. ‘‘ These shadowy and unhistorical creations (JE, P, etc.) 
are set by the critics upon an impossible task. In a word, everything that 
goes to prove the historical virtue, life and trustworthiness of the Pentateuch 
goes also to prove the theory before us to be untenable”’ (p. 47). He main- 
tains in his second chapter that the Hebrew legislation is based (a) on the 
customs and institutions of the past; (6) was guided by the genius and 
31 : 
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inspiration of the lawgiver to a new departure; (c) with a view to the 
order and stability of future ages. “In the third he argues (a) that difficulties 
in an account do not prove it untrustworthy; (b) that the peculiar style of 
Hebrew composition is to be noted in estimating its meaning and bearing; 
(c) that the extreme and distinctive importance attached to names is not to 
be overlooked ; (d) that the history of the English Bible offers a fair crite- 
rion of the kind of archaism to be expected in an ancient document; and (e) 
that historical analogy is the true and only safe test of the extent to which 
the silence of authors, etc., is evidence against the preéxistence of any his- 
tory or legislation. Extended notes appended to the several chapters add 
not a little to the value of the book.—— Die Anschauung der kritischen Schule 
Wellhausens vom Pentatewch. Von Edouard Rupprecht, Pfarrer. (Erlangen 
u. Leipzig : Deichert, 1893.) We have here another book on the conservative 
side of Old Testament criticism by a German pastor. One was noticed in 
the January number of this REVIEW from Schumann. Whatever may be 
said of teachérs in German universities, these and other similar works show 
that the religious thinkers of Germany are far from being a unit on the 
radical side. In his Preface Rupprecht justifies the warmth of spirit with 
which he writes: ‘‘ That I use energetic speech I know ; but I do it for the 
Lord, before whom I stand. When it burns, one cries out with ringing 
voice, Fire! I contend for what to me inwardly is most sacred. It is a 
combat pro aris et focis in which we are engaged.”’ After sketching the 
views of the Wellhausen school, especially as represented in the Introduction 
of Cornill, noticed above, Rupprecht states his own position. He starts from 
the point of view of the Christian, of union with Christ and the new crea- 
tion. Second, he relies on the authority of Christ and His apostles as 
witnesses to the truth. Third, he shows how this style of criticism is 
to be met in detail. Fourth, he shows how essential it is that one should 
be settled in his views of the Scriptures as a divinely inspired, infallible 
revelation. The book, which is an enlargement of an address on Home 
Missions, though not entering very deeply into the subject from a technical 
and scholarly point,of view, contains much that will be instructive and 
valuable to ministerial as well as lay readers. The author seems to see 
something of a reaction beginning with Klostermann, whom he classes with 
Strack, B6hl, Kohler and Bredenkamp as showing a more conservative ten- 
dency.— Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther. By Walter F. Adeney, M.A. The 
First Book of Kings. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. (New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, 1893.) These are two additional volumes of ‘* The Expositor’s 
Bible,’ one of which, by Maclaren, is noticed above. Adeney, whose name 
will be new to many, has appeared as author before in a work on Messianic 
prophecy, under the title The Hebrew Utopia (1879). It is afar better work 
than its name would indicate. He is master of a charming style, like Canon 
Farrar, but we wonder somewhat how a professor of New Testament exe- 
gesis and Church history in New College, London, can find time to interest 
himself to such an extent in Old Testament questions. That will explain, 
perhaps, why he falls in behind Profs, Cheyne and Driver in his views of 
critical matters. He regards the law which Ezra introduced as “ the great 
accretion of customs and teachings which only reached completion after the 
close of the captivity.”’.... “It is clear that it was not practiced by 
the Jews before Ezra’s day. It bears evidence of its history in the several 
strata of which it is composed, and which must have been deposited succes- 
sively.”’ One of the reasons assigned for this opinion, the ignorance of the 
Jews of their own law when it was read to them by Ezra, overlooks the 
necessary condition of the people incident to the exile. Adeney defends the 
authenticity of the books of Ezra and Nehemiah and claims that the constit- 
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uent parts of them are contemporary with the events they record. But Esther 
he does not regard as historical. ‘‘ In these days of the theological novel we 
are scarcely in a position to object to what may be thought to partake of 
the character of a romance, even if it is found in the Bible.”’ The book, in 
his view, ‘‘ stands to the Hebrew Psalms somewhat as Macaulay’s ballad of 
the Armada stands to the hymns of Watts and the Wesleys. Itis mainly 
patriotic rather than religious; its purpose is to stir the soul of national 
enthusiasm through the long ages of the oppression of Israel.””—Farrar, as 
is well known is very pronounced in his acceptance of the newer views of the 
Bible and positively dogmatic in his advocacy of them. His opening chapter in 
the present work is on ‘*‘ The Higher Criticism.’’ He holds that the inspira- 
tion of Biblical writers did not ‘“‘ exempt their messages from the limita- 
tion which attaches to all human conditions” (p. 5). Of the matter of the 
Books of Kings he says that it is composed of older materials retouched, 
sometimes expanded and set in a suitable framework, mostly by a single 
author (p. 21). Still he maintains that the late compilation of the (first) 
book, its subsequent recensions, and the dogmatic coloring which it may 
have insensibly derived from the religious systems and organizations of days 
subsequent to the Exile, have not in the least affected the main historic 
veracity of the kingly annals (p. 24). Subsequently, however, he essentially 
limits the historicity of the narrative by suggesting that we ‘ probably see 
many nuances which were not introduced till after the epoch-making dis- 
covery of the Book of the Law (perhaps the essential parts of the Book of 
Deuteronomy) in the reign of Josiah, A.D. 621 (2 Kings xxii. 8-14). It is, 
for instance, impossible to declare with certainty, he thinks, what parts of 
the temple service were coeval with David and Solomon and what parts had 
arisen in later days. Has this view anything to do with recent efforts to 
transfer the Psalter, almost entire, to the period after the Exile? That the 
various topics presented by the historian during the reigns of David and 
Solomon, the times of the divided kingdom and especially in the incidents of 
Elijah’s life present to Canon Farrar’s facile and brilliant pen a rare oppor- 
tunity to show its power hardly needs to be said. The volume will be found, 
too, rich in homiletical and spiritual suggestions to those whose studies are 
in this part of the Bible. 
McCormick Seminary. EDWIN CONE BISSELL. 


1I.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church. 
Second Series. Translated into English, with Prolegomena and Explanatory 
Notes, under the editorial supervision of Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., and 
Henry Wace, D.D. Vol. v: Gregory of Nyssa: Dogmatic Treatises, etc. 
Pp. xiv, 567. (New York: The Christian Literature Company, 1893.) Be- 
ginning with Vol. iv, this series takes up the works of the more strictly 
theological writers among the fathers. Vol. iv included the theological 
works of Athanasius; the present volume contains select writings translated 
and annotated by William Moore, M.A., Rector of Appleton, and late Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford; and by Henry Wilson, M.A., Fellow and 
Librarian of Magdalen College, Oxford, and letters translated for the most 
part by the Rev. H. C. Ogle, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. The 
treatises are arranged in classes as Dogmatic, Ascetic and Moral, Philosophi- 
cal, Apologetic and Oratorical. By far the longest and most important of 
these is the treatise put first in the collection, viz., that against Eunomius. 
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Its interest to the modern reader will be partly historical and partly due to 
the emphasis it lays on the necessity of those elements in the Christian system 
which are from their very nature inscrutable, and therefore objected to by 
rationalistic thinkers in all ages. The volume is introduced, like all the 
others of the series, by abundant and adequate prolegomena and accompanied 
by explanatory notes, although the peculiar difficulties besetting Gregory of 
Nyssa leave much to be desired in the way of explanation. The translators 
deserve special credit for breaking ground in this special field ; these selec- 
tions are the first ever translated into English. The work is not so divided 
and apportioned to the different translators as to enable the reader to recog- 
nize at once to whom he is indebted for the special passage he is perusing, but 
what may be lost in this way is regained in a certain uniformity resulting in 
the blending of their labors.——Index Canonum. The Greek Text, an Eng- 
lish Translation and a Complete Digest of the Entire Code of Canon Law of 
the Undivided Primitive Church. With a Dissertation on the Seventh 
Canon of Ephesus and the Chalcedonian Decree of Doctrinal Liberty. By 
John Fulton, D.D., LL.D. Third Edition. Pp. xxx, 393. (New York: 
Thomas Whittaker, 1892.) In an Introduction occupying seventy-six pages, 
Dr. Fulton traces the growth of Canon Law in the Ancient Church and then 
proceeds to give, as indicated in the title of the volume, the Greek text with 
English translation of the apostolical canons, the canons of the first four 
ecumenical councils and those of the provincial councils approved by the 
council of Chalcedon ; then follows a valuable digest of the canons. It isan 
occasion of surprise to find in this collection the apostolical canons, which 
never were formally adopted by the ‘‘ Primitive and Undivided Church,” 
and by the Eastern Church only in the Quinisext council (692). Otherwise 
with very slight and unimportant exceptions the work may be commended as 
a useful one. ——Empire and Papacy in the Middle Ages. An Introduction to 
the Study of Medizval History for Use in Schools. By Alice D. Greenwood, 
Assistant Mistress in North Manchester High School for Girls and late of the 
Clifton High School. Pp. viii, 227. (New York: Macmillan & Co., 1892.) 
The author,ives usa brief sketch of the history of Western Europe from the 
fall of the old Roman empire to the Renaissance and Reformation. She writes 
in a clear, attractive style and exhibits more than ordinary tact in the selec- 
‘ tion of the materials. Naturally she treats the papacy a little more fully 
than it is usually treated of in secular histories, and the empire a little more 
fully than it is treated in ecclesiastical histories, and neither as fully as the 
special historians of either class; but the result is a more proportionate rep- 
resentation of the two great forces of medizval Europe.——Select Historical 
Documents of the Middle Ages. Translated and edited by Ernest F. Hender- 
son, A.B., A.M., Ph.D. Pp. xiv, 477. (London: George Bell & Sons, 1892.) 
This collection of medizval historical documents will be welcomed by every 
one interested in the study or the teaching of medieval history. It has been 
made evidently with great care. The documents collected and translated are 
of universal interest and significant not merely for the age within which they 
arose, but for all subsequent history. At the same time they are characteris- 
tic of the time of their origin. They are properly grouped under four books, 
viz.: (I) Those that originated in England, among which it is gratifying to 
see the laws of William the Conqueror, the Constitutions of Clarendon, the 
Magna Carta, etc.; (11) those that arose in the Empire, such as the Salic 
Law, the Capitulary of Charlemagne, the Golden Bull of the Emperor 
Charles IV, etc ; (II) those referring to the Church, such as the Rule of St. 
Benedict, the Donation of Constantine, the Rule of St. Francis of Assisi, the 
Institution of the Jubilee, etc., and (IV) those which arose out of the rela- 
tions of the Church and State. Each of these books is introduced by explana- 
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tory remarks which assist in the proper use of the documents included in it. —— 
Berengar von Tours, sein Leben und seine Lehre. Ein Beitrag zur Abend- 
mahlslehre des beginnenden Mittelalters. Von Dr. Joseph Schnitzer. Pp. 
xvi, 417. (Stuttgart: Joseph Roth’sche Verlagshandlung, 1892.) This work 
grew, as the author informs us, out of the consciousness that the views of 
Berengarius on the Eucharist in their relations to the teaching of the Church 
doctrine on the same subject had never been adequately investigated. It was 
presented as a thesis to the Faculty of the University of Munich and ap- 
proved. It consists of three parts; the first a biographical sketch tracing the 
life of Berengar and his treatment at the hands of the Synods of Rome (1050), 
of Paris (1051), of Tours (1054) and of Rome again (1059, 1078 and 107%), to 
his death. The second part is a historic sketch of the first Sacramentarian 
controversy carried on between Paschasius Radbertus, Ratramnus and John 
Scotus Erigena to the time of Berengarius. The third part deals with the ques- 
tions propounded by Berengarius and the controversy which followed, closing 
with a chapter on the indirect influence of the controversy on the thought and 
life of the medieval Church.— Arnold von Brescia. Von Adolf Hausrath. 
Pp. iv, 184. (Leipzig: Druck und Verlag von Breitkopf und Hartel, 1891.) 
Giesebrecht, the historian of the medieval German Empire, pointed out as far 
back as 1873, in a historic lecture at Munich, the factitious character of very 
much that was retailed by historians regarding Arnold of Brescia. At the 
same time he reduced the sources of information regarding Arnold to the 
following four: the letters of St. Bernard, the anonymous poet of Bergamo, 
John of Salisbury and Otto von Freising. He did not, however, because he 
could not in the narrow compass of a single discourse, present a thoroughly 
historic account of the ill-fated republican leader of the twelfth century. 
This is the task to which Hausrath sets himself in the little volume before 
us. The result is a picturesque as well as a thoroughly trustworthy mono- 
graph. La Réforme en Saintonge. Les Eglises Réformées de Saujon et de 
la presqu’ile d’Arvert. Esquise Historique par: E. Moutarde, Pasteur de 
Véglise réformée de Saujon. Pp. vii, 215. (Paris: Librairie Fischbacher, 
1892.) The interest of this little work consists in the fact that it illustrates 
through a detailed account of the experiences of a small section of it the life 
of the whole Reformed Church in France throughout its various vicissi- 
tudes. The special section treated of is that which flourished about the 
mouth of the river Garonne, on the western coast of France. The region 
was noted for the ready reception it gave the reformed views, on account of 
which it became the battleground of the French Reformation, with La 
Rochelle as its stronghold. It is not, of course, as a mere illustration of the 
history of the Reformed Church in France that the author writes ; the work, he 
tells us, was meant originally as a historical discourse commemorative of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the dedication of his Church; but extending as it does 
over the whole of the period covered by the wars of the Reformation, the 
Edict of Nantes, the Revocation of that Edict and the subsequent age, it 
cannot fail to throw light on the life of the whole Church.— Witchcraft in 
Salem Village in 1692. Together with some account of other witchcraft 
prosecutions in New England and elsewhere. By Winfield S. Nevins, 
Author of ‘* Old Naumkeag,”’ ‘* The North Shore,” ‘‘ The Intervalle,”’ ete. 
Pp. 273. (Salem: North Shore Publishing Company. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, 1892.) After a brief review of the history of Salem village in a 
single chapter and a fragmentary sketch of the histodry of witcheraft in 
another, the author proceeds to the narration of the facts, many of them so 
familiar now, of the great delusion which starting in Salem village swept 
over New England like an epidemic. The chief merit of the book is that it 
puts into compact form the facts of the case and enabies one to see at a glance 
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the condition of mind out of which.the delusion arose. The author seems to 
have fallen under the influence of provincial prejudice in calling the church 
organized in Salem in 1629 the First Protestant Church in America. That 
honor belongs to the church founded by Jonas Michaelius in New Amster- 
dam in 1628. It may also be questioned whether his second chapter adds 
much to the value of the book ; if the instances of witchcraft brought for- 
ward in it are to serve as illustrations it seems as if a better selection could 
have been made; if, on the other hand, a history of witchcraft was meant to 
be made in the chapter it is certainly inadequate.——The Story of the Token, 
as belonging to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. By Robert Shiells. Pp. 
vi, 170.. (New York: John Ireland, 1891.) Although the author modestly 
alleges that he is no authority on the subject treated of in this little volume, 
and invites “‘ some qualified person to complete the story of the Token,” it is 
difficult to see in what direction one should or could turn, or what methods 
one might use in order to secure more light on the subject. Mr. Shiells has 
left apparently nothing for other investigators to do, at least for the present. 
He has certainly made a valuable contribution to Christian archeology and 
deserves full credit for his zeal and success.—— The Life and Times of Bishop 
White. By Julius H. Ward. Pp. ix,199. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1892.) [‘* Makers of America Series.”?] Thisisthe life of a man whois truly 
entitled to a place among the makers of America; of a man besides who 
illustrates the power of calmness and moderation. If the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States can be said to owe its present prosperity to 
one man more than any other, that man was Bishop White. And yet the 
life of Bishop White, considering its length and many sidedness, was remark- 
ably uneventful. He was the pastor of Washington, and yet he took no part 
in the Revolution. He was the first bishop of the American Episcopal 
Church, and saw the rise of the Low-Church party, and yet did not enter into 
the controversy, though he appears to have had decided views on the questions 
debated in it. He was a disciple of Hooker, and by his sweet reasonableness, 
as contrasted with the rigid ecclesiasticism of Seabury and Hobart, won a 
place for the system he represented in the hearts of hostile Quakers and Puri- 
tans. Yet there is so little to tell of the events of his life that this little 
volume in the effort to tell all becomes burdensomely repetitious, a fault that 
may be easily forgiven when we take into consideration the fact that with 
one inadequate exception it is the only record we have of the life of Bishop 
White.—— The Most Reverend John Hughes, First Archbishop of New York. 
By Henry A. Braun, D.D., Rector of St. Agnes’ Church. Pp. xi, 182. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1892.) [‘* Makers of America Series.’?] It can 
scarcely be said that the subject of this biography was one of the makers of 
the American nation. He did not live early enough for that. His whole 
life comes within the period that follows the formation of the nation. But 
he is in the true sense of the word the maker of the Roman Catholic Church 
in America. He certainly found the conditions favorable for the accom- 
plishment of this work; but he also used his opportunities wisely and 
promptly. Asa consequence he rose from the rank of a laboring man to the 
highest ecclesiastical office which at the time had been instituted by the Roman 
Catholic Church in the country. The life of such a man cannot lack in in- 
terest. It is to be regretted, however, that the biographer found himself 
unable to divest himself of prejudice sufficiently to write the accounts of 
Archbishop Hughes’ controversies with Protestants such as Dr. Breckinridge 
(whose name he even misspells) as a historian rather than as a partisan.—— 
Outlines of the History of Dogma. By Dr. Adolf Harnack, Professor of 
Church History in the University of Berlin. Translated by Edwin Knox 
Mitchell, M.A., Professor of Graeco-Roman and Eastern Church History in 
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Hartford TheologicalSeminary. Pp. xii, 567. (New York: Funkand Wag- 
nalls Company, 1893.) Harnack’s more extensive Lehrbuch der Dogmen- 
geschichte has been adequately noticed in THE PRESBYTERIAN AND RE- 
FORMED REVIEW, by Prof. Scott (see Vol. ii, p. 513). Also his Grundriss, 
of which the volume before us is a translation, by Mr. Paul Van Dyke (see 
Vol. i, p. 189). As far as the views of Harnack are concerned, therefore, or 
the original German of these Outlines, nothing need be added here. The difti- 
cult work of putting Harnack’s often untranslatable German into English has 
been done by Prof. Mitchell with exemplary thoroughness. Whatever one 
may think of the validity of the views, or flieir future among English-speak- 
ing scholars, one cannot but feel glad that they are now accessible as the 
author expressed them, and without the intervention of digests or summaries. 
——A Short History of the Christian Church. By John Fletcher Hurst, D.D., 
LL.D. With Maps. Pp. xxxv, 672. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1893.) The five parts of this work correspond to and have grown out of five 
‘short histories’? published by the author at different times since 1884. 
These earlier histories treated respectively of the Early Church, the Medixval 
Church, the Reformation, the Modern Church in Europe, and the Church in 
the United States. Their combination into one and publication as a com- 
pendium of the whole history of the Christian Church, adds another to the 
numerous manuals in this department. .In many respects the new compen- 
dium isan improvement over its predecessors. Especially is this the case 
with the whole of its fifth or last part, which treats of the Church in the 
United States. Naturally, however, the amount of spaceand attention given 
to this portion makes the sections on the early and medizval periods appear 
disproportionately small. There is also a certain lack of discrimination in the 
introduction of unessential details and in the omission of salient points, 
which may interfere with the usefulness of the work ; but on the whole it 
will stand, at least for a time, in the first place among compendious histories 
of the Church. 
McCormick Seminary. A. C. ZENOS. 


III.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


Dire INSPIRATION DER HEILIGEN SCHRIFT UND IHRE BESTREITER. 
Eine biblisch-dogmepgeschichtliche Studie von W. ROHNERT, luth. 
Pastor in Waldenburg i. Schl. Leipzig: Georg Bohme Nachf, 1889. 
12mo, pp. vii, 284. 


DAS SCHRIFTPRINZIP DER PROTESTANTISCHEN KIRCHE EINST, HEUTE, 
IN DER ZUKUNFT. Der schweizerischen Predigerversammlung in 
Aarau am 26. August 1890 vorgetragen von Dr. ADOLF BOLLIGER, 
Pfarrer in Oberentselden. Aarau: H. R. Sauerliinder, 1890. 8vo, 
pp. 103. 


PROLEGOMENA ZUR LEHRE VON DER THEOPNEUSTIE. Von Dr. W. 
K@LLING, Superintendenten in Pless. Breslau: Carl Diilfer, 1890. 
8vo, pp. 39. 


DER LEHRE VON DER THEOPNEUSTIE. Von Dr. WILHELM K&@LLING, 
Superintendenten in Pless. Breslau: Carl Diilfer, 1891. 8vo, pp. xvi, 
470. 


DIE INSPIRATION UND IRRTHUMSLOSIGKEIT DER HEILIGEN SCHRIFT. 
Von Dr. AuG. WILH. DiEcKHOFYF, Consistorialrath und Professor der 
Theologie zu Rostock. Leipzig: Justus Naumann, 1891. 8vo, pp. 
iii, 110. 
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BEDARF ES EINER BESONDEREN INSPIRATIONSLEHRE ? Vortrag, gehal- 
ten auf der theologischen Konferenz in Kiel am 7 Juli 1891 von P. 
QO. K1iER, Probst in Tondern. Mit einem Nachwort von Prof. Dr. 
Kawerau in Kiel iiber Luthers Stellung zur heil. Schrift. Kiel: Ho- 
man, 1891. 8vo, pp. 32." 


DIE INSPIRATION DER HELDEN DER BIBEL UND DER SCHRIFTEN DER 
BiBEL. Von Dr. W. Fr. Gess, Weil. General-superintendent a. D. 
Basel: R. Reich, 1892. 8vo, pp. xx, 488. 


It is not alone the English-speaking Churches which find themselves just 
now in the presence of a crisis in regard to the inspiration and authority of 
the Scriptures. Our crisis indeed is largely an imported one, and in the 
land of its birth it has reached naturally a more acute stage than as yet with 
us. The movement among distinctively evangelical theologians towards pur- 
chasing peace from rationalism by the payment of tribute, that is towards 
meeting attacks on the absolute truth, trustworthiness and authority of the 
Bible by concessions instead of defense, may probably be said to have first 
obtained the victory in Germany through Tholuck’s two well-known and in 
this sense epoch-making articles in the Deutsche Zeitschrift fir christl. 
Wissenschaft und christl. Leben for 1850 (Nos. xlii and xliv). The evil 
leaven has spread rapidly, and before a half century has passed is dominant 
throughout well-nigh the whole mass of positive theology. Pastor Rohnert 
in the Preface to his little book, mentioned above, runs over the names of 
the leaders of recent German evangelical thought and points out how 
this concessive spirit works in one and all of them—in Luthardt, Kahnis, 
Kiibel, Grau, Von Hofmann, Frank, Volck alike. Were the fate of a Church 
in the hands of its leaders alone, there would seem little hope that the 
Scriptures can escape permanent dethronement from their rightful place in 
the hearts of the German people. But commonly it is just at such crises 
that God makes it plain that the hold of His people upon the fundamental 
principles of Christianity is not in the hands of those ‘‘ who seem to be pil- 
lars.’’? It is already clear that a reaction is setting in among the pastors and 
pious laymen of Germany, which bids fair to make the wide cleft which has 
for some time been yawning between the university teaching and the life 
and doctrines of the Christian congregations even broader. The *“ liberal ”’ 
theology and the church life of Germany have long since separated, and each 
gone its own way with little consideration for or effect upon the other. It 
looks now as if the ‘‘ positive”? theology of the universities would soon have 
to choose with which it will throw in its lot. 

Of the books mentioned in the list of titles given above, those of Bolliger 
and Kier may be taken as representatives of the ‘‘liberal’’ tendency ; they 
would erect the human spirit over the divine word as the judge and deter- 
miner of truth. Those of Rohnert and Kelling are symptoms of the reac- 
tion, and propose a return to thé old Protestant doctrine of inspiration as 
formulated by the Lutheran theologians of the seventeenth century. Those 
of Dieckhoff and Gess, with which ought to be associated a strong paper by 
Leonard Stihlin, of Bayreuth, published in the Neue Kirchl. Zeitschrift, 
1892, No. 7 (July), and another by Kiibel in the two first numbers for 
1893 of the Neue Jahrbiicher fur Deutsche Theologie,* represent the efforts of 
the present dominant school of ‘ positive’’ theology to meet the reaction, 
and defend the lowered doctrine of Scripture now prevalent. This class of 
writers affects to despise the reaction, and loudly proclaims a return to the 
seventeenth-century doctrine to be impossible in the face of modern knowl- 
edge of the facts concerning Scripture. But every page of their writings 


* Ktbel’s paper reached us too late to be noticed in this article, beyond this mere naming. 
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exhibits a considerable fear of the reaction, and they thus become valuable 
witnesses of its extent and force. Well may they fear it. For nothing is 
more certain than that, if the people of God are forced to choose between 
the modern conception of a Bible, containing God’s word indeed but not 
free from human uncertainties and errors, so that the human spirit must 
distinguish in it between the infallible and the fallible, the essential and un- 
essential (according to Frank’s prescription), on the one hand, and the most 
mechanical theory of inspiration ever propounded by a Quendstedt, a Calov, 
or a Hollaz, on the other, they will inevitably take the latter. For the 
determination of this question is not with them a matter of scientific hair- 
splitting ; it is a religious necessity. God’s people have no inclination towards 
a mechanical theory of the mode of inspiration. But they have read their 
New Testaments, and they know that to Christ and His apostles the Scrip- 
tures were absolutely true and trustworthy in all their deliverances; and 
they have looked into their hearts, and they know that they require an infal- 
lible word of God as their guide and director—a word whose simple ‘ It is 
written ’’ is as final to them as it was to our Lord. An errant Bible they 
will not have. If Prof. Dieckhoff and his collaborators wish to save the peo- 
ple from the crass dictation conception of Calov and Hollaz, they must offer 
them in its stead, under some other conception of mode of inspiration, not a 
Bible divine and infallible here and human and fallible there, but one which 
in all its humanity is so divine as to be unfailingly true and absolutely trust- 
worthy in all its declarations of whatever kind. 

It arises out of the circumstances of the case that Rohnert’s and Keelling’s 
treatises take very much the form of an appeal to history. It is not difficult 
to show that the modern lowered doctrine of Scripture can make no claim to 
be a legitimate fruit of the stock that flourished in the first ages of the Church, 
or that was replanted at the Reformation. Pastor Rohnert is a pastor and 
writes for pastors ; from that point of view his book is very well done, even 
though it may lack somewhat in scientific form. It begins with a few words 
on Revelation and Scripture, and on the Canon of the Bible, and then attacks 
its real problem under the caption of ‘‘ The Inspiration of Holy Scripture 
according to its Own Self-testimony ”’ (pp. 17-84), closing with an excellent 
sketch of the ‘‘ History of the Doctrine of Inspiration,’? under the sub- 
divisions of the ancient Church, the medieval Church, the age of the Refor- 
mation, the Lutheran dogmatists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and the period from the seventeenth century till to-day. This historical sur- 
vey comprises the greater part of the book (pp. 85-278), and is perhaps as 
trustworthy «in outline of the history of this great doctrine as is accessible. 

The view of inspiration which Pastor Rohnert defends as Scriptural is in- 
cluded in these four propositions : 

“1, God Himself, or more particularly, the Holy Spirit, is the actual Originator and Author of 
the Holy Scriptures; the Biblical writers, however, were only His instruments which he made 
use of in this. 2. The Holy Spirit did not confine Himself to guarding the Biblical writers from 
human errors, but gave them both the impulse, i. e., the command to write, and also what they 
should write, and that as regards as well the expression as the matter. 3. The Holy Scriptures are 
accordingly not only a record of revelation, containing and repeating God’s Word, but are them- 
selves God’s infallible Word from beginning to end, in their chief and circumstantial elements; 
alike, and free from every error. 4. As God’s Word, the Holy Scriptures claim divine authority 


they are as well the source and ground as the rule and norm of Christian faith and life, and 
equally the guide and means of salvation.” 


In calling the sacred writers ‘‘ instruments ’’ of the Holy Spirit, Pastor Roh- 
nert warns us that he does not mean that they were purely mechanical imple- 
ments; exactly how the Spirit acts in inspiration is a mystery, but he is sure 
that while ‘‘ in the act of inspiration the self-moving activity of the holy men 
of God entirely receded,”’ yet, the ‘‘ dictation of the Spirit was not a mechani- 
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cal repeating of words for mechanical record,” but He took the persons of the 
writers into His service and used them as persons, ‘‘ making them His media, 
the willing instruments of His activity, and influencing their spirits, unper- 
ceived, in such a way that they could act freely according to their special 
peculiarities, and yet were entirely in the hand of the Holy Ghost.’’ ‘* During 
their writing,” he continues, ‘ their powers of thought and their memory 
were by no means inactive, but everything stood at the service of the Spirit, 
who set in motion this whole apparatus, memory, human investigation, 
thought and faculties of arrangement, quickened them and penetrated them, 
and gave to the pens of the sacred writers His heavenly wisdom, His eternal 
divine thoughts, and as well the right words ” (p. 46). This is a dictation 
which trembles on the edge of a true concursus, and suggests Dr. Henry 
Boynton Smith’s wise words, that when so explained the dictation theory 
ceases to be mechanical and leaves little room for controversy ,—* the dispute 
becomes a verbal one”? (Sermon on The Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, 
1855, p. 24, or p. 13 in the Cincinnati reprint of 1891). But it is everywhere evi- 
dent that Rohnert’s interest is more in the effect of inspiration than its 
mode; he is, as he should be, zealous for the divine truth and the divine 
authority of God’s word. 

Dr. Keelling’s book is at once far more pretentious and far less useful than 
Pastor Rohnert’s. It is beautifully printed in Gothic type on fine paper, and 
altogether makes a volume which it is a pleasure to read. But it is exceed- 
ingly disappointing in its matter. It falls into three parts: a metaphysical 
part, which is published separately as Prolegomena, of thirty-nine pages ; an 
exegetical section (pp. 1-82); and a section tracing the history of the doc- 
trine, which embraces the whole remainder of the rather bulky volume. 
But he who looks within any one of these parts for clear statement or force- 
ful argument will be met with disappointment. As Prof. Nosgen, of Rostock, 
says, in a by no means unappreciative review, in the Theologisches Literatur- 
blatt for April 1, 1892—the first of five critical articles, Zur Inspirationslehre, 
that the student of the subject ought not to overlook—we have plenty of 
assertion and expressed conviction, but little or no real restudy of the doc- 
trine. The whole work thus takes a homiletical cast which leaves on the 
mind a very unpleasant sense of pious platitude and feebleness of critical and 
doctrinal grasp. The lengthy historical section thus passes—again in the 
words of Prof. Nosgen—‘* into the adduction of a long series of testes verita- 
tis, while the inner progress of the movement of the doctrinal history is not 
unfolded.”’ A reader of leisure may gain much from the book in the way of 
detached remarks of value and even of great beauty, but no one will obtain 
from it a deeper insight into the doctrine or a real conception of its history. 

According to the mode of statement of Dr. Keelling, the Giver of the inspired 
word is the Triune God, and the receiver, sinful man; and its form and con- 
tents must correspond to both—to the, glory of the one and the need of the 
other. Inspiration, however, he urges, cannot rest on a compronrise between 
divine wisdom and earthly folly ; nor on a concursus between divine power 
and human weakness. Its nature is best understood from the analogy of the 
Theanthropiec Word, which analogy he develops, of course, from the stand- 
point of the Lutheran doctrine of the Person of Christ and thus throws great 
stress on the majesty of Scripture. He acutely remarks (p. 18) on the dif- 
ference in method as well as result between those who hold and those who deny 
high doctrine, which he, asa student of Athanasius, reminds us has obtained 
since his day. Athanasius tells us that the Arians always asked of Christ, 
*“* How, being a man, dost Thou make Thyself God?’ while the orthodox 
asked, ‘‘ How, being God, dost Thou become man ?’’ So, he adds, the one 
school asks of Scripture, ‘‘ How canst thou be inspired, when thou hast so 
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many difficulties in thee ?’’ while the other asks, ‘‘ How is it that thou, which 
art inspired, hast so many difficulties in thee ?” (Prolegomena, pp. 18,19). To 
Dr. Kelling these difficulties remain frankly difficulties— traces of ‘‘ the ser- 
vant form ”’ of Scripture: ‘‘ God’s word teaches in unambiguous assertions, 
which are so plain as to protest against any weakening through text or context, 
that it is in the highest sense the infallible word of God, written by the Holy 
Ghost, and yet it leaves numerous traces of its servant form in itself, so as 
to present the appearance of inequalities, even of contradictions” (do., p. 36). 
‘* According to earthly logic this dissonance ”? seems to him ‘inexplicable, 
but zéeres has the privilegium perenne of forbidding the servant form of the 
word, as of the Word, from becoming an offense to the inner life. The full 
harmony will be seen only in the streets of Salem, where it will be reconciled 
according to the categories of the heavenly logic.’? In consequence of an 
inexact definition of inspiration he expressesa graded theory, but guards it by 
saying, of the Old Testament for example, that: ‘‘ Objectively the whole Old 
Testament, inasmuch as it is an organic whole breathed by the Holy Ghost, 
has the same theopneustic value; subjectively the scribe of the several parts 
have varying theopneustic consciousness ’’ (p.1). Among the most excellent 
portions of the volume is the brief section on Christ’s witness to the Old 
Testament, which is very well drawn out; inthe course of it he reminds our 
kenotically inclined brethren that, according to Luke xxiv. 46, they must 
reckon in this matter with the resurrected Christ (p. 9). It may enhearten 
those among us who have feared that all Germany has lost its simple trust 
in the absolute authority of the word of God, to be told, as Keelling tells us 
in his Preface, that ** in the evangelical congregations of Polish speech, there 
is not a single soul who does not hold fast to the dear word of God in its 
entire theopneustic glory.’ Let the sun once more arise out of the East ! 

We pass into a different atmosphere when we turn to the lectures of Kier 
and Bolliger. Kier declares his object in discarding the doctrine of inspira- 
tion to be to save the evangelical faith, by freeing it from a burden which 
cannot be borne; for (so he thinks) modern criticism has made belief in the 
inspiration of the Bible impossible. Luke does not point to inspiration as 
the source of his knowledge of the facts of Christ’s life which he is to record ; 
the text of the Bible is uncertain; its conceptions of nature and history are 
erroneous and exploded ; it is deformed by contradictions which no harmon- 
izing efforts can remove. Therefore Kier concludes that it.is a human book, 
with the shortcomings and errors that belong to all human books. He does 
not wish indeed to be classed with those who exaggeratingly speak of the 
Scriptures as ‘“‘full of errors’’(p. 15); his heart recognizes the power of 
special words of Scripture (p. 21); and the proclamation of the saving work 
of God in it ‘* tmds him ’’ and enables him to find God’s word in the Scrip- 
tures. But as a book it is not the word of God, but only a monument of 
God’s revelations, a record of the redemptive history (p. 17). Just at this 
point Nosgen, in the critical papers to which reference has already been 
made, interposes an important correction : 

“Tf the books of the sacred Scriptures are of human origin only, they cannot in any case be 
God-erected monuments of His deeds and indeed only in small part human records (Urkunden) 
of them. We must touch here upon what is, in manifold respects, a very weak point in many 
present-day discussions of these things. Only such writings can be called records of an event as 
are written by those who have taken part in it or at least with the purpose of fixing it docu- 
mentarily. The idea is already taken in a very broad sense, when in the New Testament, to 
confine ourselves to it, in addition to the Revelation of John and the first and fourth Gospels, 
even the epistles of the original apostles, including James, are counted as records of the redemp- 
tive history, proceeding from eye-and-ear-witnesses. The letters of Paul can never be counted 
such if they are merely the product of the human gifts of the apostle to the Gentiles. He speaks 
only incidentally in his letters of the revelation of the Exalted One which had come to him; he 
does not give us such an account of it as can properly be spoken of as its record. This apostle 
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was not an eye-and-ear-witness of the redemptive acts of the Lord. His letters, if Kier’s conten- 
tion isto be accepted, are only recordsof his own activity but not of the redemptive history.” 

Bolliger occupies considerably lower ground than Kier. He himself gives 
(p. 65) a classification of opinions, at present held, as to the value of Scrip- 
ture, running down a descending ladder, on the bottom rung of which he 
stands. A few--an ever-decreasing number—still ascribe normative import- 
ance to the entire contents of the Bible; others only to that portion of its 
contents which concerns religion; others only to that portion of the 
religious contents which gives the history of revelation (Offenbarungsge- 
schichte) ; others no longer to the whole history of revelation but only to the 
fundamental redemptive facts; while still others compress this plural ‘‘ into 
the concrete singular of the historical person of Christ.’’? In his treatment 
of the ‘‘ Schriftprinzip,”’ therefore, in its position of to-day, Bolliger proclaims 
it simply dead : ‘** The first fact to assert is that we have lost the old ortho- 
dox doctrine of Scripture.” It is not without interest--it may not be with- 
out instruction to us—to note the stadia through which he traces the gradual 
descent of the doctrine (p. 58 sq.) : ‘* Criticism,”’ he says, “ first attacked the 
most exposed points of the doctrine of inspiration, therefore the suggestion 
of the words and the like; then the suggestion of the facts; and so proceeded 
inexorably from point to point, to the proof of the complete humanity of the 
Biblical writers.’”’ From another point of view, the great battle was to 
establish the presence of errors in Scripture: ‘‘ In the region of this general 
concession, our contemporary theologians stand no doubt at different points. 
Many stand by the view that the real erring of the Biblical writers concerns 
only a small number of unimportant points. Others, going further, show 
themselves willing to enlarge the possibility and also the reality of the erring 
to all points not directly concerning religion; they suppose the Biblical 
writers in matters of science to be children of their times and in matters of 
history to be dependent on the sources accessible to them ; while in matters 
of religion the Spirit of God is supposed to have guarded them from all error. 
Many different shades of opinion exist within this general position, while 
beyond it stand such as are ready for still greater concessions down to the 
last, who concede the full humanity and susceptibility to error of the Biblical 
writers, and not only concede it, but earnestly maintain it—those, in a 
word, who make the acceptance of even the religious teachings of the Bibli- 
cal writers dependent on a high criterion immanent in our own spirit.’? This 
last is of course Bolliger’s own standpoint; and he looks out to a future 
therefrom in which the ‘*‘ Schriftprinzip ” shall be radically discarded by all, 
and ‘“‘ Erfahrung ”’ shall take its place as the ground and norm of truth. But 
on one or the other of these stages he says everybody now stands; not but 
that, he adds, the old inspiration doctrine may still be possible ‘t‘ somewhere 
in Scotland, Missouri and Borneo ’’—it even shows its head now and again in 
enlightened Germany,—but that it is really dead, and with it all the other 
orthodox ‘‘ properties ’’ of the Bible. 

More than half of Bolliger’s book deals, however, not with the present or 
the future, but with the past. He writes most brightly, and the reader fol- 
lows him breathlessly as he attempts to show that the principle of the Bible 
‘*as the only norm and rule of our religious convictions, the sole authority 
and final source of the things of faith,’ was not really the ‘‘ formal ”’ prin- 
ciple of the Reformation or of the Reformers. Luther and Zwingli, Cco- 
lampadius, even Calvin, were ‘‘ men of the Spirit,’? not ‘*‘ men of a book.” 
They held themselves above the book revelation, and judged it with free 
spirit. True, they gave us this Bible principle, which was hardened into 
dogma in the next generation. But this was an accident of their situation, 
not the expression of their own minds. In casting off the authority of popes 
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and councils, common ground remained to them in controversy only in 
the authority of the Scriptures. Thus they were led, while protesting 
against tradition, to cling ‘‘to a definite part of this same tradition, which 
is just what the Bible is” (p. 40). They themselves stood nevertheless, 
actually, in theory and practice, on the ‘‘Geistprinzip,”? and only under 
compulsion of their times did this ‘“‘ Geistprinzip’’ take the form of a 
‘‘ Schriftprinzip.”’ If this seems difficult to understand, we should remember 
that great minds are big enough to entertain together contradictory posi- 
tions. And is not the greatest example before us? Is not this just what 
happened to our Master ? 

“His sovereign self-consciousness over against every existent thing, and the Scriptures among 
them, said, ‘Jsay unto you;’ yet for polemic purposes he founded himself on the Scriptures, 
which, he declared, cannot be broken. Nor was this merely done as a polemic device, in order 
to bring into the field against the scribes the authority to which they themselves appealed, 
while not recognizing it for his own person ; an inevitable self-deception, so to speak, led Him, 


who was Lord and Master of every written word, to believe that He had placed Himself entirely 
under the Scriptures”’ (pp. 43, 44). 


Beneath all this, thus, we find an unwilling witness that Luther and 
Zwingli and Calvin, nay our Lord Himself, testify to the indefectible au- 
thority and entire inspiration of Scripture: though Bolliger thinks they 
should not have done so. Possibly they understood themselves however 
better than he understands them. 

The treatises of Dieckhoff, Gess and Stiéhlin take an intermediate place 
between the two classes we have already described. With the one class they 
are convinced that the facts as brought out by modern critical study disprove 
the constant truth of Scripture. But with the other class they wish to hold 
fast to the inspiration and divine authority of Scripture. The three treatises 
supplement one another. Gess’ is exegetical, Dieckhoff’s historical, and 
Stihlin’s dogmatic in method. They are all able writings, and they not only 
contain important remarks, but also in the case of all but Gess’ at least, 
their treatment of the subject makes substantial contributions to thought. 

Gess’ book stands on the lowest level of the three. Those who, however 
much they may have differed with his Christological conclusions, have 
learned from his previous writings to esteem him as an earnest and reverent 
student of the Scriptures, will greatly regret that his last days were given to 
the preparation of a book on the Bible itself, which is characterized not only 
by arbitrary exegesis, but also by an arbitrary discrimination within the 
Bible itself between the word of God and what he is pleased to consider 
merely the word of man. In his fundamental conception, Gess takes his 
position, along with Bolliger, among those who erect the human spirit into a 
judge over the contents of the Scriptures. With him the Scriptures are not 
the word of God, but only contain the word of God; side by side in them 
stand inspired and uninspired books, and within the inspired books inspired 
and uninspired passages. It is the duty of the reverent student to separate 
between the two—the tests being (1) that only the words that ‘‘are spirit 
and life are God’s words ;”’ and ¢2) that only those that form members of the 
organism of God’s word can be attributed to it. Accordingly everything for 
the composition of which human accuracy, memory and reflection may seem 
to us fully to suffice is to be ascribed to a simply human origin; as well as 
everything which we may suppose unworthy of the Holy Spirit, such as 
the stories of Judah and Thamah and the account of the deed of shame 
at Gibeah; and everything which affects us just because it is human, such 
as the prayers of penitence and praise. He thinks that there is much 
of this sort of material in the Old Testament, comparatively little in the 
New. He will not permit us to say that the Bible is the word of God 
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even in the sense that it is the representation of God’s heart; for much of it 
has nothing to do with God’s heart. So precise is Gess’ determination 
of elements that he even discriminates in connected passages the very 
verses which are God’s word: e. g., ‘“‘In the blessing of Jacob, perhaps 
only the prophecy concerning Judah is a real word of God” (p. 426), 
Whatever an apostle declares to be from God, indeed, his reverence leads 
him to accept as such. He raps Ritschl sharply over the knuckles for 
speaking of Rom. ix. 25, which Paul represents as a ‘‘ mystery,” as only 
the expression of Jewish prejudice: ‘In other words: Paul cries, It is 
of God’s Spirit that I know this. Ritschl cries, The Jew is speaking in 
him. Poor apostle! in what can we trust thee?” (p. 413). Accordingly he 
accepts Paul’s general claim to the Spirit as a general guarantee; and even 
loyally represents Rev. ii and iii as dictation by the Holy Ghost—the only 
two chapters out of the hundreds of the Bible, he tells us, that can be so 
spoken of. But even in Paul’s case the guarantee is only general and not 
ascribable to every passage: it is Paul, not the Spirit, who gives directions 
as to veilings and unveilings in 1 Cor. xi. 16; it isthe longing of his heart not 
the voice of the Spirit which declares the advent of Christ to be imminent. 
The apostolic Christology, nevertheless, is trustworthy, as also the portrait 
of Jesus in the synoptics—the portrait alone, however, not its detailed traits, 
in which the synoptists contradict one another: ‘‘ Therefore errors in one 
orintwo! And yet we have repeatedly emphasized the fact that the por- 
trait of Jesus given in the synoptics is explicable only from inspiration. 
The answer is simple. Inspiration extends only to the truth of the picture”’ 
(p. 412). 

The arbitrariness and inconsistency of Gess’ dealing with the Scriptures 
cannot fail to appear glaringly, from any point of view. But from his own 
standpoint it is less than might appear on the surface. Inspiration with him 
does not mean the divine influences operative in producing the Scriptural 
record. It is one variety of revelation. He distinguishes revelation into two 
forms, which he calls Theophanic and Inspirational. The former charac- 
terized the patriarchal and Mosaic age, and was again the mode of revelation 
reappearing in a yet higher form in the Incarnation. The latter is the mode 
of revelation in use with the prophets, and again in a higher form in the 
apostles. There is therefore a fourfoldness in God’s word: ‘“ First, God’s 
word by theophany in the time of the patriarchs and Moses; then, God’s 
word from the men of God, from Samuel to the Baptist; thirdly, God’s 
word through the incarnation of the personal Word of God; lastly, God’s 
word through inspiration of such men as were God’s children ” (p. 427). In- 
spiration, thus, with him is the name for the ordinary variety of revelation: 
‘* The other prophets [than Moses] became such by this, that again God him- 
self, but by his Spirit, touched their souls, so that their souls heard words, 
saw sights. For according to Zechariah, Jehovah sent by His Spirit the 
words that should be given by the hand of the prophets to the people. This 
is revelation by inspiration ” (p. 371). This is probably the most exact defi- 
nition of the term that he gives, the italics being the author’s own. This 
inspiration is of four kinds in the Old Testament, according as it brought new 
knowledge, or new understanding and activity to old knowledge, or new 
ground conceptions left to be worked out into applications by the human 
agent himself, or such deep apprehension of old truth as passed out of the 
local and temporal into the eternal (p. 392). Likewise in the New Testament 
it has a fourfold form according as it: (1) so enlivened and sharpened 
the memory of the disciples that they could present to the people the portrait 
and teaching of the earthly Jesus, in such a way as that ‘‘ they should not 
make the Son of Man a Jew, or the Holy One of God a Holy One after 
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man’s heart, but should represent Him as He was, as no ideal of contem- 
porary men, but God’s ideal man;”’ (2) or manifested to the apostles the 
Saviour of souls, in Jesus the earthly and the exalted One, and revealed to them 
from His words how He saves us on the cross; (3) or revealed Jesus to the 
apostles as the key of the future (as to John), or as the key to both the future 
and the past (as to Paul) ; (4) or made Him who was the first born from the 
dead known to them as also the first born of every creature (p. 410). In all 
this, we are, of course, dealing with revelation; and Gess’ discrimination be- 
tween inspired or uninspired portions of the Bible is in essence, therefore, 
only a discrimination between revealed and unrevealed portions. 

There would be nothing serious in this, if it were not accompanied in Gess 
by a neglect or rather denial of inspiration, properly so called, altogether. 
To him there is no other inspiration except the form of revelation which he 
so calls. He cannot, of course, deny that aninspired man will speak or write 
as an inspired man—that is as a man with a revelation from God. But that 
is all. 


“If now, however, a Moses, illuminated by a theophanic or inspirational revelation, has written 
—or an inspired Jeremiah has dictated to his servant the inspirations that had come to him—the 
written words naturally were and remain illuminated by God’s light. As the man, so his writing. 
Even the consciousness of writing something illuminated could not fail them. David begins 
his last words thus: ‘The Spirit of Jehovah speaks through me ; His Word is on my tongue’ ’’ 
(p. 396). 


Here is no proper inspiration at all. And for the words and deeds of those 
prophets who did not themselves write, we have no guarantee against mythi- 
cal intermixture; though the essential truth of the narrative may be accepted. 
So in the synoptic Gospels, as we have seen, the essential portrait of Christ 
alone is safeguarded to us. John and Paul stand on somewhat higher 
ground. There is further postulated a divine guidance in the making of the 
Canon ; God’s wisdom putting inspired and uninspired books together in it 


that it might prove a means for developing the consciousness of the Son of 
God and for leading Jews and Gentiles to Christ. 

After this statement of Gess’ general position it is hardly necessary to 
transcribe in detail his specific judgments as to which parts of the Bible are 
inspired (revealed) and which parts not, though it is on this actual discrimi- 
nation of elements that he chiefly prides himself. The distribution of the 
matter in his treatise is into five books. In the first he points out the gulf 
between the post-apostolic and apostolic literature, and shows that “ inspira- 
tion ”’ (revelation) is the sole possible account of ‘‘ the towering superiority ”’ 
of the Biblical writers. In the second he studies the New Testament testi- 
mony to the inspiration of the persons and writings of the New Testament, 
and in the third the New Testament testimony to the Old. The fourth book 
gives a detailed study of the Old Testament material. The fifth book brings 
the chief results together. 

Stiihlin’s essay stands in about the same relation to Gess’ that Kier’s does 
to Bolliger’s. His object is to find some middle ground between renouncing 
the authority of the Scriptures and returning to the seventeenth-century 
dogma. With the old dogmaticians he holds that it is ‘‘ of faith ’’ that the 
Scriptures are the only God-given norm of truth, and he commends the 
teaching of the old dogmaticians in so far as it emphasizes the fact that the 
Scriptures are God’s word. Its failure was that it did not recognize the 
human element. This element needed recognition, and was bound to be 
recognized, but it is unfortunate that its recognition was obtained at the 
hands of rationalism, which emphasized it as one-sidedly as the old dogma- 
tic did the divine element. The problem of inspiration is to do justice to 
both the divine and human elements. In thus positing the problem Stiihlin 
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is undoubtedly right. But he is not so successful in his effort to solve the 
problem. His failure here proceeds from following rationalism in throwing 
first a one-sided emphasis on the human element, defined pointedly as ‘‘ free,” 
and then seeking to discover how much divinity can be safely allowed con- 
sistently with this ‘ free’? human activity. Accordingly, he defines inspira- 
tion ‘‘as the union of the influence of the divine Spirit with free human 
activity ’’ (we quote from Prof. Richards’ translation, in The Lutheran Quar- 
terly, January, 1893, p. 20), and his prime principle becomes this,—that ‘‘ the 
divine influence wrought in harmony with their own free human activity ” 
(p. 32). Thus it comes about that though Stihlin insists verbally on the 
unity of the divine and human factors, and says many fine and true things of 
their interpenetration, he yet actually separates them. The divine element 
he conceives of as previous to and preparatory for the human, instead of 
contemporary and confluent with it: 

‘The sacred authors are fitted by the Holy Spirit to express that which they say exactly in those 
particular words which appear in their writings ; but these words are not those dictated to them 
but their own product. . . . . Hence it is to be regarded as personal inspiration, but not merely 
in the sense of a habitual condition, but as something which was given them for the purpose of 
com posing these particular Biblical writings; but in such a way that these writings both go back 
to inspiration, and are a free product of the personal spiritual life of the sacred authors..... 


The words of the sacred writers are God-produced words, though not in the sense of the old 
dogmatic verbal inspiration theory ”’ (p. 32). 


In other words, God’s preparation of the sacred writers for writing was 
specific, and prepared and fitted them to write just this message and thus: 
but it was only the basis of their writing, and not a present activity in the 
actual writing itself, which itself took place rather in free human activity. 
Now we are prepared to understand accurately the more formal statement : 
‘The relation of the two factors we must regard as that of a living penetra- 
tion, and that of such a nature that the divine influence actualized itself in 
the human performance, but the human performance rests on divine influ- 
ence; and this will hold good not merely of the subject matter, the contents, 
but also of the form ”’ (p. 32). It thus becomes possible to hold that though 
the very form is affected by the divine—and there is a beautiful passage on 
the effect of the divine inspiration on the very style of the Biblical writers 
(p. 33)—yet the human activity in the performance was so “‘ free’’ that 
human error can and does intrude into it. 

The true conception of inspiration as a concursus of the divine and human, 
to the edge of which Staéhlin comes but apparently does not cross, is brought 
out roundly and richly in Dieckhoff’s volume, which stands in every re- 
spect at the head of these three works. It has been a great pleasure to read 
this valuable volume. We find ourselves practically in complete agreement 
with its exposition of the mode of inspiration, and of the relation of inspira- 
tion to the apostolic commission on the one side and the authority of the 
Scriptures on the other. Take the conceptions of the following opening pas- 
sage—conceptions which are returned to further on and which Luther is 
shown to have shared. Could anything be better said ? 


“The question of the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, and of their errorlessness which rests 
on it, is of decisive importance for the Church theology of the present. Faith has the sure 
ground of its truth and certainty in the certain word of God, and stands or falls with the divine 
authority of the Holy Scriptures. The reéstablishment of faith in the life of the Church will be 
successful only if the divine authority of the Holy Scriptures is successfully restored to full signi- 
ficance and recognition. The divine authority of the Holy Scriptures presupposes, however, 
their inspiration. No doubt it does not rest on inspiration alone, or even primarily. Its pri- 
mary and principal ground for faith is that the sacred writings are writings of God’s prophets 
and apostles in the prosecution of the work committed to them by God, and therefore belong to 
God’s revelation of salvation itself, which must complete itself in a divinely certain word pro- 
claiming it, in order to create an abiding existence for itself among men. But without that 
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inspiration which is testified by the Scriptures themselves, the human organs of the revelation 
would not have been capable of proclaiming it with the requisite completeness and certainty. 
Nor is it possible to conceive of the labor of the prophets and apostles in the service of God in 
the work of founding the Church without the extraordinary codperation of God. The divine 
authority of the Holy Scriptures cannot therefore be maintained if their inspiration is not reés- 
tablished as over and against objections and doubts.’’ 


Dieckhoff’s principal service in this little book, however, arises from the 
clearness with which he announces, and the force with which he commends 
the conception of concursus as the truth as to the mode of inspiration. He 
properly points out that the peculiar element of the doctrine of Calov and 
Hollaz consisted in the conception of dictation as the mode of inspiration ; 
and with great justice he warns those who are seeking a return to the old 
Church doctrine that to return to this peculiarity of a single era of thought is 
not to return in any true sense to the Church doctrine. He vindicates, suc- 
cessfully as we think, the right of the conception of concursus to this posi- 
tion. He shows, very clearly, that this was the conception of Augustine, 
and, less clearly but sufficiently, that it was the conception of Luther, and 
that it remained as the underlying view even of Chemnitz, Leyser, Gerhard. 
Only with Calov enters, in a clearly defined form, a point of view which, by 
laying stress on dictation as the mode of inspiration, excluded the codperation 
of the human writers of Scripture in the ‘‘ Concipirung des Schriftworts im 
Geiste derselben.”? The notion of Augustine and Luther, and the notion to 
which we must return, holds, on the other hand, that ‘ the inspiring opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit joins with the mental activity of the sacred writers, 
working through it, determining it and leading it,” whereby arises a true 
concursus With the minds of the sacred writers as second causes in the pro- 
duction of the product. 

Unfortunately, however, Dieckhoff does not stop with this admirable de- 
fense of the true mode of inspiration. His zeal in discarding the dictation 
theory seems, indeed, to turn less on its essential mechanicalness and dishar- 
mony with Scripture, than on the fact that if it is true there can of course 
be no errors in Scripture—whereas Dieckhoff’s exegetical judgment is that 
there are such errors. He undertakes, therefore, to prove that the fathers, 
holding a concursus theory, allowed errors in trivialities to have occurred in 
Scripture ; and that, according to the concursus theory, errors may logically 
be admitted to have entered into the product, as part of the human element 
fully allowed for on this theory. In both of these contentions he is undoubt- 
edly unsuccessful and wrong. In the historical one his method is to examine 
the details of the harmonistic expedients of Augustine, Luther, Chemnitz, 
etc., and to conclude, whenever they do not commend themselves to Dieck- 
hoff as successful, that an error is there allowed. But Augustine and 
Luther and Chemnitz may be supposed to have had more confidence in the 
success of their harmonistic efforts than Dieckhoff has ; and thus it is doubt- 
less to be accounted for that they retained their doctrine of the errorlessness 
of Scripture despite what Dieckhoff considers their inability to maintain it 
in detail. It would be a hard fate for any of us to be adjudged to have given 
up every proposition, our defense of which may be accounted by some acute 
critic to have been incomplete. In Dieckhoff’s criticisms of their harmonies, 
in a word, we have ample evidence of his own admission of unharmonizable 
discrepancies in Scripture, but not of Augustine’s and Luther’s. In the logi- 
cal question, he is equally unsatisfactory. The very idea of a concursus—such 
a conception as Augustine and Luther held, as has underlain the Church doc. 
trine of inspiration in all ages, and as, indeed, is not obscurely hinted in such 
New Testament passages as 1 Cor. xiv. 87—certainly does exclude the possi- 
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a divine as well as, as truly as, as determinatively as,a human origin for 
every word of Scripture. No doctrine will come up to the height of the New 
Testament teaching, or of what may be called the perennial and immanent 
doctrine of the Church, or will satisfy the needs of the Christian Church or 
of the Christian soul, which permits the human to exclude the divine element 
in any part or side of Scripture; and it is as great a breach into the concep- 
tion of concursus to allow that the human here and there pushes out the 
divine, as it was in Calov and Hollaz to contend that the divine everywhere 
supersedes the human. Dieckhoff himself so far perceives this requisite of 
concursus as to admit: ‘ It is self-evident that through the human uncertainty 
and fallibility of the sacred writers no single error, not even a single slip of 
expression, can enter Holy Scripture, by which the purpose of Holy Scripture, 
intended by God, is hindered or in any way thrown into uncertainty ”’ 
(p. 101). But the saving clause here, which makes the religious purpose of 
Scripture the test of the extent of inspiration—a conception which Dieck- 
hoff unjustifiably attributes to Luther also—is a purely a priori assumption, 
and the method commended for determining what is essential in and for an 
inspired book proceeds in a purely a priori way. It is without the least war- 
rant from Scripture, and indeed it is flat in the face of Scripture; the New 
Testament writers obviously make no distinctions in the elements of the Old 
Testament, but treat it as a whole, in its form as well as its essence, and in 
all its elements alike, as God’s infallible word. 

It is interesting to note the variety of teaching attributed to Luther in 
the efforts of these several writers to claim his great name as an advocate of 
their several views. Bolliger tells us that Luther merely inherited the con- 
ception of the authority of Scripture, and in controversy appealed to it; 
whereas really he exalted himself and his inner light above it: his proof is 
that when Luther came to write such a book as the De Servo Arbitrio he argues 
rationally rather than Scripturally, as he certainly would have done if he had 
really believed in the supreme authority of Scripture. Dieckhoff tells us that 
in all Luther’s deliverances as to the supreme authority of Scripture he has 
its religious contents only in mind: ‘‘ But the element which is throughout 
dominating in Luther’s declarations concerning the errorlessness of the Holy 
Scriptures, is nevertheless that he is thinking in this of nothing else than the 
teaching with reference to the faith.’’ ‘‘ Thus Luther has really no reason 
for being obliged wholly to exclude through inspiration all that is uncertain 
and incorrect, even in matters that are of no importance for faith ’”’ (p. 38). 
This seems to be in general the view of Walther also (Luther’s Glaubensge- 
wissheit, Halle, 1892), as it is of our own Dr. H. E. Jacobs (paper in The In- 
dependent for January 26, 1893). Keoelling and Rohnert, however—and the 
latter has published a special brochure on Luther’s doctrine of inspiration— 
assure us that he taught the absolute errorlessness of Scripture in all its 
elements. Thus each seems to impute himself to Luther, and the “‘ remark 
of an acute philosopher,” quoted by Bolliger, to the effect that we can learn 
nothing from history except that history has nothing to teach us, seems to 
receive a new illustration’; or, at least, Bolliger’s further remark that though 
history may have light for us, it cannot open the eyes of the blind, is vindi- 
cated. To those who have personal knowledge of Luther’s writings, it will 
be plain that those rightly represent him who claim him on the side of the 
entire errorlessness of Scripture. But we need say no more here as to this 
than to refer our readers to the convincing paper by Prof. Pieper on the 
subject printed in the number of this REV1IEw for April last. 

The most important thing to note with reference to the present discussion 
of inspiration, as mirrored in these treatises, is that the burning question of 
the times is not some recondite matter of mode or of ‘‘theory” (as the 
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fashionable phrase now is) of inspiration, but the very practical matter of the 
trustworthiness of the Bible. The so-called ‘‘ positive”? theology of the 
German universities yields the fact—the Scriptures are not trustworthy in 
all matters, they contain ‘‘ errors;” and its effort is to save some sort and 
degree of ‘‘ authority ’’ for them despite their confessed untrustworthiness in 
the spheres where their deliverances are capable of being most exactly tested. 
It is equally to be noted that the whole discussion of this school proceeds on 
a priori bases and methods: absolute errorlessness is not necessary for the 
purpose for which the Scriptures are given, and the like. It does not seem 
to occur to any of these writers to bring the matter to the simple test of the 
doctrine of Scripture held and commended to us by our Lord and His Apos- 
tles. Gess alone opens this line; and he not in a way to commend himself to 
an earnest Bible student. This also isa sign of the times. For what mat- 
ters it what the Lord taught ? With reference to Him too we can draw our 
distinctions, and. wrangle with one another whether the results of modern 
investigation will permit us to allow Him any authority at all, or authority 
in matters of religion and morals only, or whether we may “‘ believe that we 
may admit the infallibility of the word of Jesus Christ, even in the sphere 
of criticism and of history, in all instances in which His statement should or 
could have any influence upon the conclusions to be drawn from His reasoning.” 
This canker has invaded even the French Churches, as readers of Prof. Gre- 
tillat’s paper in our present issue may be made sadly aware. The words 
quoted are indeed Prof. Gretillat’s own, and stand for him as the extremity of 
strictness. It seems that it is only possibly ‘“‘ in Missouri or Borneo”? that 
the authority of even the Son of Man, who is also the Son of God, will be 
recognized in all spheres, without reserve. And, indeed, so committed is 
He in Himself and in His apostles, His commissioned representatives whose 
every word and work He attended, to the complete trustworthiness of 
Scripture in all elements and in every, even circumstantial statement, 
that, after all, this is the alternative: Christ or an easy temper of concession 
to the carping unbelief of modern criticism. If we accept the full authority 
of Christ and His apostles in all things, we must accept the infallible Bible 
at their hands. We may seek to conceal the stringency of the alternative 
from others or from ourselves; but it exists nevertheless. If we are to 
occupy the attitude towards Scripture which Christ occupied, the simple 
“Tt is written!’ must have the same authority to us in matters of doc- 
trinal truth, of practical duty, of historical fact and of verbal form that it had 
to Him: and to us as truly as to Him, the Scriptures must be incapable of 
being broken. 
Princeton. B. B. WARFIELD. 


IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


CHURCH AND STATE. A Historical Handbook. By A. TAYLOR INNEs, 
Advocate. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Scribner and Welford. 


This is one of the series of useful handbooks prepared of late years in con- 
nection with the Higher Religious Instruction Movement in Scotland, and 
intended for Bible classes and private students. The treatise is all that can 
be desired for the purpose intended. It affords information in a condensed 
but thoroughly readable form, regarding the relation which Church and State 
have held to each other from the apostolic age until A.D. 1870. How full 
that information is will appear when the Table of Contents isexamined. The 
Primitive Church; the Christian revolution under Constantine ; Theodosius 
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to Charlemagne ; then to Boniface; to the Reformation; since the Reforma- 
tion in Europe and America: these are the principal periods passed in review. 
The author keeps the clue well in hand as he threads his way through succes- 
sive centuries ; showing the gradual progress of the Church from being orig- 
inally religio illicita, through toleration, equality and freedom with liberty of 
conscience, until the profession of Christianity was made legally binding 
throughout the Roman Empire, and ecclesiastical intolerance began to show 
itself. Then we have an historical statement of the consolidation and devel- 
opment of ecclesiastical power, while under the Gothic emperors it shaped 
the age and civilized the barbarians who had overthrown the old empire. 
With greater power conceded to bishops, grants of property to the Church 
and inalienable rights, and the claim of supremacy for the bishop of Rome, 
came the papacy, and the separation of the eastern and western Churches and 
empires. In Charlemagne, crowned by the Pope A.D. 800, the head of the 
State acknowledged the right of the Church to appoint in God’s name, 
and Church and State were united in the closest relation in ‘‘ the Holy Roman 
Empire;” the papacy being to the empire what the soul is to the body. 
Then followed a period of confusion and strife. The monstrous claims put 
forth by Hildebrand, Innocent III, and Boniface VIII, became generally re- 
ceived, and men were forced to submit to the tyrannical usurpation 
of the soi disant vicar of Christ. The Church was supreme and the Pope by 
bulls and edicts forced kings and civil rulers to obey. Then national 
Churches came into existence, and the universities began to make their power 
felt. The conflict presented a new phase under what is well called the Period 
of Councils. While France, Germany, Spain and England endeavored by con- 
cordats and such like arrangements to secure a certain amount of civil liberty, 
they admitted the supremacy of Rome in matters ecclesiastical. Next came 
the Reformation, when the rights of individuals and private judgment were 
asserted and an effort was made to maintain these by toleration. Gradually 
in Protestant countries both civil and religious liberty prevailed; but in 
Roman Catholic countries the inquisition succeeded in upholding the tyranny 
of the papacy. The rise of the American nation and the embodiment in its 
Constitution of the most advanced sentiments, viz., ‘‘ that no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or public trust in the 
United States,” along with the amendment of 1791, ‘‘ Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof,’ mark a great advance. For the last hundred years other nations 
have felt the influence of America’s example and have benefited by it, so 
that in the Old World the domination of the Church has steadily been re- 
laxed. But we must stop here. 

This book throws the bright light of history on some very important ques- 
tions which at present are forced upon the attention of our statesmen; and 
that to good purpose. It shows how necessary it is clearly to define the 
limits of the spheres in which State and Church are respectively supreme. 
Such questions as the education of youth and marriage may not be left in 
the hands of any denomination or Church, or exposed to the influence of 
foreign priestcraft. They are national interests. While the State does not 
interfere in purely religious matters of faith, or with Church discipline that 
does not affect civil rights, it cannot permit any church-organization to 
miseducate the youth or leave them in ignorance, or to play fast and 
loose with the family institution. Count Cavour pithily expresses the proper 
relation in his epigram, ‘“‘ A Free Church in a Free State.” At present 
ultramontanism is putting forth mighty efforts in these United States and 
Canada to secure the recognition and exercise of Church power in matters 
properly civil, political and social, and is thus impeding the healthy growth, 
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in a section of the community, of Christian toleration. The atheism also 
which threatens modern society may, if it becomes dominant, attempt to pro- 
scribe all religion, and may delay for a time the triumph of that principle ; but 
it seems impossible that ever again where Christian civilization goes, persecu- 
tion for conscience’ sake can prevail, whether through the State stifling relig- 
ion in the individual, or the Church using the civil arm to enforce obedience 
to religious dogma or rite. But our statesmen must not be indifferent. 

We could have wished another chapter showing the rapid progress of 
liberty during the last twenty years, since the temporal power of Rome has 
been broken. The spiritual influence of the papacy has indeed been much in- 
creased ; and under the revived energy of the Society of Jesus, this may lead 
to disturbances more particularly in Protestant lands. Nevertheless the papal 
nations are waking up, and the movements of late years inGermany, France, 
Italy, Mexico, Brazil and other States in South America, indicate that the 
general spread of literature, science and material comfort will help the cause 
of liberty in time to come. The happy issue of the action taken by the 
Federal Government in regard to Mormonism also deserves notice ; perhapsa 
supplementary chapter dealing with the most recent phases of this important 
question may be given us by Mr. Innes in a subsequent edition. Meanwhile 
we are pleased to ltave so useful a handbook provided for the thoughtful 
public. 

Dundas, Ont. JOHN LAING. 


PRINCETON SERMONS. Chiefly by the Professors in Princeton Theological 
Seminary. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1893. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE INCARNATION. Two Sermons by BENJAMIN B. 
WARFIELD, D.D., LL.D., preached in the Chapel of Princeton Theolo- 


gical Seminary. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 1893. 


THE PASTOR IN THE SicKROOM. Three Lectures delivered at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, March, 1892. By JoHN D. WELLS, D.D. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1893. 


These three publications, valuable in themselves, have an additional 
interest from the insight they give into Princeton Seminary training on its 
more practical side. The Princeton Sermons are not, like the posthumous 
volume by Dr. Charles Hodge, a collection of mere outlines, but sixteen com- 
plete discourses by Profs. Green, C. W. Hodge, Aiken, Paxton, Warfield, 
Davis, Patton and Murray, each of whom has contributed two to the series. 
With the exception of President Patton’s, which are distinctively college 
sermons—one of them full of wise, manly, sympathetic counsels to the un- 
dergraduates, the other an admirable charge to a graduating class, abound- 
ing in high thinking and clear speaking, with sentences sharp as the crack 
of a whip, which will stick to the memory like epigrams—they were deliv- 
ered in the Seminary Chapel, and for the most part in the ordinary course 
of a single term (1891-92). 

The reader will naturally open such a book with high expectations; nor 
will he be disappointed. It may go without saying, that the sermons are 
sound, spiritual and strong. But though solid, they are not heavy; and, 
though addressed in the first instance to an academic audience, they will be 
found full of instruction and of religious stimulus by thoughtful readers 
anywhere. The subjects are as happily varied as though their selection 
had been the fruit of premeditation; and, while the teaching rings harmo- 
niously true to Scripture throughout, the variety in the literary and dialec- 
tic style of treatment is one of the charms of the volume. To an old 
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Princetonian, indeed, this new anthology affords among other things an 
attractive psychological study, such as used to be inevitably suggested in the 
old Oratory, on a Sunday afternoon, by the “ remarks ” successively made 
by the professors on some Bible text or practical theme selected and 
announced the week before. It may be somewhat invidious to particularize, 
but we cannot withhold a special word of admiration for the two sermons 
by Prof. Green, especially the first of them (which heads the volume) on 
“ Christ’s Desire for His People” (Jno. xvii. 24). This is a discourse not 
more distinguished by its expository skill and its rich spirituality than by 
the remarkable beauty and devotion of its language. All who know its 
author are prepared for the very fresh and comprehensive treatment given 
to ** Christian Manliness ”’ (1 Cor. xvi. 13) by one well entitled to commend 
the ideal his second discourse presents. But through this first sermon there 
runs a strain of poetic feeling not always suspected in the scrupulously 
exact Hebraist. One passage in particular (in which the stunted vegetation 
of the polar snows, in contrast with the beauty and variety and boundless 
range of the vegetation of the tropics, furnishes a comparison for the life of 
grace on earth in contrast with the life of glory on high) is worthy of Ruskin 
as a piece of word painting, or of a place among Jeremy Taylor’s choicest 
similes. 

Altogether this book is a refreshing evidence of how worthily the best 
traditions of Princeton are still maintained. It isa great thing for young 
aspirants to the ministry to sit at the feet of men with a religion as vital as 
their theological scholarship is profound, and to have weekly illustration in 
the concrete of how to handle Bible truth so as to make the acquisitions of 
the intellect, by the divine blessing, the true property also of the heart. 
And it would be well for some older men—many preachers on both sides of 
the Atlantic—to observe and to emulate the frank, courageous spirit in 
which, with large knowledge of present-day tendencies, these Princeton 
divines are prepared, on Bible ground, to meet the special problems of our 
times. 

The Gospel of the Incarnation is an important monograph, on one of “‘ the 
fundamentals,”’ by Prof. Warfield. He first, appropriately, treats of ‘‘ The 
End of the Incarnation,’’ in a clearly reasoned and closely articulated 
sermon on Jno. vi. 88, 39; and then he deals with ‘‘ The Example of the 
Incarnation,” as set forth in Phil. ii. 5-8. The author regards the leading 
idea of John’s Gospel to be the sufficient end of the incarnation; and he 
shows that, in thus giving what may be called the philosophy of the incar- 
nation, it is likewise the Gospel of the covenant, since ‘‘ the mystery of the 
covenant is the correlative of the mystery of the incarnation.”? Then from 
his text he unfolds, in its essence, the whole doctrine of the covenant of 
redemption, as the Reformed theology has grasped and teaches it; and the 
first discourse closes by bringing into view the comforting assurances with 
which the teaching of the text is stored. Very helpful here is Dr. Warfield’s 
suggestion, that the soul troubled about election may find in faith (Jno. iii. 
18-36), not the ground or condition of salvation but the evidence of it: 
“* Faith, even faith, as the ground or condition of salvation may be also the 
ground of despair; but faith as the proof of salvation is the charter of 
assured though humble hope.’’ In the second discourse, Dr. Warfield dis- 
cards the Kenosis doctrine in its variousforms. For ‘‘ He emptied Himself,” 
he translates ‘‘ He made no account of Himself,’’ as a truer, if less literal 
rendering of the original, and finds the chief message of this classic passage 
in Philippians to be “‘ that Christ Jesus, though He was God, yet cared less 
for His equality with God, cared less for Himself and His own things than 
He did for us, and therefore gave Himself for us.’? He will not, “in 
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order to escape an anthropomorphic God, throw himself at the feet of a z06- 
morphic or an amorphic one,’’ and, basing on the reality of God’s self- 
sacrifice for us, he points the Scripture lesson of self-sacrifice by us—a life 
“‘which issues not in the destruction of self but only in the destruction of 
selfishness, which leads us not to a Buddha-like unselfing, but to a Christ- 
like self-development.’’? Both discourses should be read, and read together, 
in order to be appreciated. The accomplished exegete and systematic theo- 
logian exhibits here not only a well-accustomed logical and theological 
mastery of his subject, but the homiletical skill and the pastoral tendency of 
a true éxicxozos, 

The Pastor in the Sickroom is a highly useful contribution to the clinical 
training of the Princeton divinity students, by an old alumnus, now a ven- 
erable physician of souls of nearly half a century’s experience. Theleading 
characteristic of the little volume is ‘‘ sanctified common sense.”’ It abounds 
in wise, loving, earnest counsel to young ministers, in connection with a 
department of their work which is far too serious and delicate to be gone 
about in a haphazard way; and the good advice is interspersed and fortified 
by the rehearsal of actual incidents from the author’s own pastoral experi- 
ence. By far the most valuable of the three lectures is the last, which deals 
with ‘‘ Wrong Treatment of the Sick and Dying and Right Treatment of 
the Same.”’ 

Dr. Wells pays a deserved tribute of respect to Christian men in the 
medical profession. To those of another sort, who presume to set them- 
selves in opposition to the pastor and his ministrations, the reasonable 
attitude he maintains is this: ‘‘ The physician in all ordinary cases has no 
more reason or right to exclude the minister who seeks the salvation of the 
soul for eternity and of the body with it, than has the minister to exclude 
the physician who aims to heal the body for the few and uncertain years 
appointed it for life on the earth. And it may be well to repeat the belief, 
which I share with many who are wise, that the Word of God and prayer, 
ministered wisely, gently, sincerely by those who come to the sick in 
the name of the Lord, are among the most powerful of all remedial 
agencies.’’ Having pointed out the unwise way in which friends often deal 
with the dangerously sick—concealing from them as long as may be the ex- 
tremity of their trouble, refusing to callin a Christian counselor until too 
late, or else rushing to the other extreme by bringing in, when awakened to 
a sense of their loved one’s peril, too many teachers—the author goes on to 
give a number of very practical directions to those on whom the responsible 
duty is devolved of dealing spiritually with those under fatal sickness. He 
urges that a thorough and prayerful study of every case should be made, 
that instruction may be wisely given; and he takes up such points as the 
number and length of visits ; the use of texts, hymnology, personal religious 
experience ; individual prayer with the patient and united intercession for 
him; the advantage in certain cases of letters rather than interviews and 
thelike. Again and again Dr. Wells insists on the hopefulness as well as 
urgency of this work, and it is with a testimony to this effect that the little 
volume closes. 

We could wish to see this third lecture, along with a copy of Dr. Andrew 
Bonar’s Visitor’s Textbook, in the hands of every divinity student and young 
minister in the English-speaking world. 

Edinburgh. m CHARLES A. SALMOND. 
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THE LorpD Is RiGHT. Meditations on the Twenty-fifth Psalm. By P. 
WALCDENSTROM, Ph.D. Translated by an American Minister of the Gos- 
pel. Translation carefully Revised and some Notes added, together with 
an Introduction by J.G. PRINCELL. 12mo, pp. 303. Chicago: John 
Martenson. 


This book, first issued in 1875, is said to have attained in four years a circu- 
lation of 75,000 copies in Sweden, where it excited great attention among all 
classes. It was translated into German, but this is its first appearance in 
English. Its author is a native Swede, educated at Upsala, who in 1864 was 
ordained in the State Church, and joined Rosenius in issuing the journal 
called Pietisten. In this and other publications he promulgated views on the 
atonement which brought upon him the charge of heresy ; but on examination 
by the bishop and consistory of the diocese in 1873, he was triumphantly sus- 
tained, and the next year was appointed Professor of Theology and of Biblical 
Hebrew and Greek in the State college at Gefle, a position which he still 
holds, at the same time serving his second term in the Swedish Parliament. 

The volume before us is stirring and instructive. The meditations of the 
author are devout and spiritual, and with a large part of the book no fault 
can be found, but on the contrary it isedifying. Itisdifferent when Dr. Wal- 
denstrom comes to the question of the atonement, on which he says some 
things that are true and Scriptural, and others by no means of that character. 
It is difficult to make out his meaning exactly ; but as we understand him he 
rejects the satisfaction theory of the atonement altogether and any objective 
force of the great sacrifice on the cross. Men are saved not by securing 
through faith an interest in the righteousness of Christ, but by becoming 
through faith ‘‘ partakers of the life of Jesus which he gave in death for 
them.’’ Therefore justification is no longer a forensic act of God secured by 
a single act of faith, but a result of being in the blood of Jesus and so 
implanted into his life. Thus it appears to be confused with regener- 
ation. Surely this is not the doctrine of the Reformation; this is not 
the primal principle of the work which Luther carried on and of the Church 
that he founded. We do not wonder that there were those who stood aloof 
from Waldenstrém. He is undoubtedly earnest and spiritually minded, but 
his denial of the doctrine of ransom, and his reiterated assertion of subjective 
justification as the ground of the sinner’s hope, are perilous errors. He may 
hold them without damage to his own state, but in the hands of others they 
are sure to be pushed to pernicious extremes. The experience of centuries 
has shown that no other truth is so mighty in convincing and converting and 
sanctifying men as the simple truth that men are not justified by works of 
righteousness done in them or by them, no matter what, but by the righteous- 
ness of Christ received by faith alone. Prof. Waldenstrim’s book is a pot of 
very precious ointment, but it has one particularly large fly in it. . 

New York., T. W. CHAMBERS. 


PASSIONTIDE SERMONS. By H. P. Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late 
Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Crown 8vo, pp. 299. 


The literary executors of Canon Liddon have followed his known wishes 
in the publication of this posthumous volume, which worthily accompanies 
the Advent, Christmastide and Eastertide Sermons of the same lamented 
author. Most of them were delivered in St. Paul’s during the last two weeks 
of Lenten season—eight being dated Passion Sunday—and they cover a 
period of nearly twenty years, the last one falling in the last year of his life. 
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The penitential season, so hallowed to devout Churchmen, determines thus 
not only the choice of texts and themes, but the whole style and manner of 
their treatment, which is, as might be expected, exquisitely appropriate to 
the contemplation of the sacred mysteries of the cross of Christ. The 
Solitudes of the Passion, on Psalm xxii. 1: ‘*O go not from me, for trouble is 
hard at hand and there is none to help me;’’ and The Appeal of the 
Crucified Jesus, on Rom. x. 21: ‘*All day long have I stretched out my hands 
to a disobedient and gainsaying people,’’ are typical illustrations of his skill 
in exhibiting the ineffable charm of the sufferings of the Redeemer. In 
adhering so closely to a single class of themes, there is inevitably a certain 
degree of repetition, and we must read other sermons than those contained 
in this volume to gain a full impression of the preacher’s power. But, on 
the other hand, this furnishes a continuous record of the mental and spirit- 
ual attitude of this prince of preachers towards the very heart of the gospel 
for the twenty years of his maturest life; and it is a high proof at once of 
his piety and true homiletic skill, that he so concentrates attention on 
his theme that he makes us well nigh forget himself. Considered homileti- 
cally, the sermons are marked by the well-known peculiarities which made 
him a master of assemblies. The philosophic depth of thought, the schol- 
arly refinement of diction, the utter avoidance of mere artifice to catch 
the popular ear, the masterful touch of the orator, accustomed to bend 
the multitude to his will—all these shine conspicuously in these as in 
his other discourses. They are, perhaps, to be ranked below some others 
of his sermons, for instance, his University Sermons, in brilliancy of ar- 
gumentation and richness of illustration and allusion. They are the utter- 
ances of a man so keenly sensitive to the solemnities of the Passion that 
he is averse to intellectual display. The seventeenth sermon, The True 
Life of Man, which was not delivered in Passiontide, is much like the 
University Sermons in tone and manner. They are all sermons; not languid 
meditations, or perfervid rhapsodies on pious themes—but reasoned dis- 
courses, logically developed, demanding the homage of the intellect as well 
as of the heart. Canon Liddon cannot, we think, be ranked as a master of 
style, considered as distinct from the thought which it expresses. His 
thought has often to atone for his style, which runs to involved and even 
awkward constructions lacking in simplicity and clearness. He is devoid, 
comparatively, of the poetic gift, which gives lightness, grace and color to 
style. But such is the weight of his matter, the keenness of his intellectual 
processes, so rich the stores of varied learning which he can call to his aid, and 
above all so tireless and intense the moral earnestness which glows through 
his style—that the reader is borne along the track of his thought, conscious 
of that strange exaltation that comes from contact with a great mind and a 
great heart and unconscious for the time of any minor defects. Although 
not specially imaginative, he uses illustrations with great effect, introducing 
here and there historical anecdotes and allusions to famous personages, such 
as Talleyrand and Louis XIV, with an elegance and dignity well suited to his 
audiences and their surroundings. He was always given to opportunism in 
preaching, seeing the current of popular feeling and public opinion, and touch- 
ing deftly on national crises and passing events, so as to throw side lights on the 
great truths of religion; but this was never the vulgar charlatanry of the 
sensationalist, but the wise and noble use of divine Providence to interpret 
the divine Word. Every volume of Canon Liddon’s, and this one as much 
as any, is a disproof of the theory that to preach Christ we need only a 
few catching phrases, and an appeal to the superficial emotions. He searches 
the depths of the heart and leads the secret thoughts of the mind into 
captivity to Christ by the consecration of his own highest powers and gifts to 
the service of Him whom he preached. 
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Such a volume has a value independent of its sermonic form. It is a body 
of expository exegesis of no slight value. Occasionally there is a touch of 
that patristic allegorizing which such Anglican scholars as Wordsworth are 
prone to. ‘*The ass and the foal’ (Sermon xi, p. 170) symbolize the Jew 
broken in under the law and the untamed heathen! Dr. Pusey is quoted as 
authority for this, which is in contrast with the sober character of the rest 
of the author’s expositions. But even more, the book is valuable for its 
theology. Of course, the high-Anglican theory of the Church and the virtue 
of her sacraments is continually prominent. But in spite of this it is good to 
find him set aside the shallow views of churchly rationalists, and insist 
on the divine authority of the written Word, and especially on the 
sacrificial atonement of a divine Saviour, not as a mere dogma but as the 
one only foundation for a spiritual life. Lux Mundi is to him Lux Orucis, 
and that not only as an heroic martyrdom but expiatory atonement to divine 
justice. His own words (Sermon ii, p. 38) give the key to his preaching 
and his life: ‘* It is the moral rather than the intellectual eye which discerns 
the true majesty of the humiliation of the Son of God; it is the man who has 
emptied himself of self-complacency who finds the Redeemer, disfigured with 
wounds and robed in shame, upon His cross, a hiding place from the winds 
of life and a covert from the tempest; and a river of water in a dry place, 
and the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 

Brooklyn. JOHN Fox. 


Sun, Moon and Stars. Astronomy for Beginners. By Agnes Giberne. 
New and Revised Edition. (American Tract Society.) It is not needful to 
say much of a book which has reached the twentieth thousand in Britain, 
has a Preface by an Oxford professor, and is now thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date. ‘To tell the tale of the stellar universe without mathe- 
matics, in untechnical language and with simplicity and clearness, is to ren- 
der essential service to a multitude, and that is what this volume does.—— 
The Fight of Faith and the Cost of Character. Talks to Young Men. By 
Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. (F. H. Revell Company.) In noticing a volume 
of this author in the April number of this REVIEW, it was inadvertently 
stated that he had “ retired from active service in the ministry,’’ whereas in 
fact he preaches as much (and as well) as ever, although he holds no pastoral 
charge. Yet he has time for the use of the press, as is shown by the booklet 
before us and another to be soon issued by the same publishers, entitled The 
Young Preacher; or, Talks to Young Ministers. Dr. Cuyler holds a sharp 
pen and is a master of direct, incisive, earnest speech. His long experience 
as a diligent and successful pastor gives unusual value to his counsels.—— 
Character Building. Talks to Young Men. By the Rev. R. S. Barrett. 
(T. Whittaker.) This little work, having passed through many editions in 
cloth binding, is now issued in leatherette for the still wider circulation to 
which its pleasing style and helpful words entitle it——The Sermon Bible: 
2 Corinthians-Philippians. (A. C. Armstrong & Son.) This new volume 
so exactly corresponds to previous issues of the series that it needs only to be 
mentioned. One of the sermons quoted (p. 150), we are sorry to see, flatly 
denies the doctrine of eternal punishment, but offers no argument worthy of 
mention against it.——The Deaconess and Her Vocation. By Bishop Tho- 
burn. (Hunt & Eaton.) This volume contains four sermons and addresses 
delivered at various times but all bearing upon the one subject. The bishop 
says all that can be said in favor of the order, but has not convinced us. We 
have seen time and again holy women whose labors in the Lord could not 
have been increased or facilitated but rather hindered by their belonging to 
an official class————-The First Book of Kings. By F. W. Farrar. (Arm- 
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strongs.) This isa fresh volume of the ‘‘ Expositor’s Bible ”’ and follows the 
general plan of that series. Dr. Farrar is a convert to what is called the 
Higher Criticism. He says that there is scarcely a single competent scholar 
who does not now admit its claims as to the Pentateuch, the Psalter, Isaiah, 
Zechariah and Daniel, and so forth (p. 11), and he soberly declares that there 
is nothing in any of these positions to ‘ touch the outermost fringe of our 
Christian faith.”” We think that he is destined to asad awakening from this 
delusion. What is faith worth when its very basis is fatally undermined ? 
Apart from this fundamental error, the archdeacon’s prelections are vivid and 
interesting (Cf. above p. 482).—— Prophecy. AStudy. Bythe Rev. S. F. Por- 
ter. (F. H. Revell Company.) Theauthor of this little tractate thinks Christ’s 
full coming was at the destruction of Jerusalem, that all of the Apocalypse 
has been fulfilled, and that there is no intermediate state. Evidently he 
needs to prosecute his studies further.——Very different is the booklet from 
the same publishers, entitled Victory through Surrender. A Message Con- 
cerning Consecrated Living. By the Rev. B. Fay Mills. This is an earnest, 
sensible, Scriptural presentation of the important theme set forth in the 
title, and one that it would do anybody good to read and ponder.— Moses, 
the Servant of God. By F. B. Meyer. (Jbid.) This book is in no sense 
critical, but consists of a series of spiritual and edifying observations upon 
the principal passages in the life of Moses. The same fervor and freshness 
which mark Mr. Meyer’s other volumes are to be seen here.—— What and 
How to Preach. By Alexander Oliver, B.A.,D.D. (Edinburgh and Lon- 
don: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) This volume contains what was de- 
livered by the author as First Lecturer in the United Presbyterian College, 
Edinburgh, in 1888 and 1891, and gives evidently the results of the experience 
and observation of one who has had long practice as a preacher. The pages 
abound with useful matter clearly and strikingly expressed. Dr. Oliver is 
familiar with the literature of the subject, but puts the stamp of his own 
personality on what he says. The two closing chapters on the best way to 
deal with speculative difficulties in the pulpit are particularly sound and 
judicious. They give the best of advice to the young preacher.—— The Dec- 
alogue. By Elizabeth Wordsworth. (Longmans, Green & Co.) The author 
is the daughter of the late Bishop of Lincoln and the principal of Lady Mar- 
garet Hall, Oxford, and the book consists of the Sunday evening addresses 
she gave to ‘‘a few young lady students’ at the Hall. For some reason, 
which does not clearly appear, they are preceded by a discussion of ‘‘ the 
World, the Flesh and the Devil’ as these are joined together in the baptis- 
mal office of the English Church. Miss Wordsworth has produced a volume 
very serviceable to the class of persons she had in view, but there is neither 
vigor nor novelty enough to make it a substantial contribution to the litera- 
ture of this important theme. Occasionally the well is deep and she has 
nothing to draw with.— The Pastor in the Sick Room. By John D. Wells, 
D.D. (Presbyterian Board of Publication.) This volume contains three 
lectures delivered at Princeton Theological Seminary in March, 1892. They 
are very valuable as summing up the experience of many years in a pastoral 
charge. They cover the entire field noted in the title and are eminently lucid 
and judicious. Not often is a subject so difficult and delicate touched with 
such a skillful hand (Cf. above p. 503).——Straight Sermons to Young Men and 
Other Human Beings. By Henry Van Dyke, D.D. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
These sermons were preached before the Universities of Yale, Harvard and 
Princeton, and in the main deserve their title as direct, earnest, practical dis- 
courses that waste no time upon side issues but go straight to the point. Yet 
we find mention (p. 200) of God’s *‘ impartial benevolence,’ and the phrase is 
twice repeated on the next page. How comes it that one man is born in the 
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heart of Africa and another in a Christian land, one with a robust frame and 
another with a sickly constitution, one from honored parents and another 
with a lineage of infamy ? Men talk of God’s impartial distribution of the 
gifts of nature, but the language is wholly misleading. Dr. Van Dyke’s 
sermons may be straight, but they have some very crooked theology. Under 
the well-known text in Deuteronomy (xxix. 29) we are told that the nature 
of redemption and the question whether God has a purpose in the adminis- 
tration of the world are ‘‘ secret things,”’ whereas they constitute the burden 
of revelation in both the Old Testament and the New. It is an old device 
of the adversary to represent plain statements of Scripture as ‘‘ a discovery 
of logic ’’ and ‘‘ speculation,’’ but it is something new for university young 
men or other human beings to hear such niaiseries from the lips of an accred- 
ited minister of an orthodox Church. It is folly to seek to be wise above 
what is written, but it is equal folly to reject and revile what is written.— 
Revised Normal Lessons. By Jesse Lyman Hulbert. (Hunt & Eaton.) 
This convenient little manual furnishes lessons on the Books of the Bible, 
Bible History, Geography and Institutions, the Sunday-school, the Teacher: 
and the Pupil. A great deal of information is compressed into narrow limits, 
and the booklet must be serviceable wherever it is used.——The Pillar in the 
Night. By the Rev. J. R. Macduff, D.D. (Armstrong & Son.) This is a 
series of thirty-one meditations, each independent of what precedes or fol- 
lows, but all intended to furnish to the children of sorrow the same illu- 
mination and solace and encouragement which came to Israel in the Wilder- 
ness from the Pillar of Fire which went before them during the darkness. 
Dr. Macduff holds a practiced pen and has produced a volume admirably 
adapted to its purpose. They who mourn under the stroke of bereavement 
will find their account in turning its pages. ——Fellowship with Christ and 
Other Discourses Delivered on Special Occasions. By R. W. Dale, D.D., 
Birmingham (ibid.) The author of this volume is too well known by pre- 
vious publications, as well as by a life-long ministry in one of England’s 
great cities, to require a prolonged notice of the latest book he has issued. 
His bow abides in strength, and the reader will find here the same vigorous 
thought, lucid style and evangelical spirit which one expects from Dr. Dale. 
But we do not agree with him that ‘‘ the eternal Son of God would have be- 
come man if man had never sinned ”’ (pp. 63,350). This notion, popular as it 
has become of late years, is objectionable because it is not founded on Scripture 
but upon philosophy, and because it detracts from the grace of the Gospel 
which is what it is, that is, transcendently glorious and blessed, for the reason 
that ‘‘ when the fulness of the time came God sent forth his Son, born of a 
woman, born under the law, that he might redeem them which were under 
the law.”’ The uniform teaching of Scripture is that the Incarnation was 
not on its own account but in order to redemption. Dr. Dale’s volume con- 
tains a very good discourse on ‘‘ Propitiation ’’ and also a very genial and 
discriminating address on the ‘‘ Theology of John Wesley.” 
New York. TALBOT W. CHAMBERS. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF ANCIENT 
AMERICA AND THE SPANISH CONQUEST. By JOHN FISKE. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1892. Two vols., 8vo, pp. 
xxxvi, 516 and xxiv, 631. 
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HIsTORY OF THE NEW WORLD CALLED AMERICA. By EDWARD JOHN 
PAYNE, Fellow of University College, Oxford. Oxford: At the Claren- 
don Press ; New York: Macmillan & Co., 1892. Vol. i, 8vo, pp. xxxi, 605. 


These are two of the most notable works called forth by the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery by Columbus. They are almost identical 
in plan and scope. In every other particular they are in striking contrast. 

Prof. Fiske has given us decidedly the best work in English on this im- 
portant subject. His style, except for occasional lapses, and the thorough- 
ness of his historic method leave little to be desired. His two volumes form 
exactly the supplement to Irving’s great biography of Columbus needed by 
this generation ; for that biography is too much of a classic easily to be sup- 
planted. The opening chapter (147 pages) gives an able and interesting sum- 
mary of ancient America and supplies a too much neglected element in the 
history of American discovery. The favor shown to the classification adopted 
by Lewis Morgan in dealing with the relative stages from savagery to civili- 
zation is in accordance with the growing estimate of nearly all entitled to 
speak on this much vexed question ; and the general verdict which places the 
so-called civilization of the Mexicans and Peruvians at a low stage of ad- 
vancement, is in harmony with the best judgment of the time. In this part 
of the book the evolutionary views of the writer are pushed beyond the point 
of general acceptance, and at times with a dogmatism which is amazing 
(p. 58, note 2). The footnotes, too, are occasionally marred by language 
which is not controversial, but billingsgate (266, i; 268,i). Thesecond chap- 
ter is a temperate and very satisfactory discussion of the pre-Columbian 
voyages, reaching conclusions in the main sound and scientific, though there 
are occasional cases of the admission and rejection of evidence which 
apparently depend on no rule of evidence, but on the author’s personal pre- 
possessions; and even more striking are the unnecessary hypotheses occa- 
sionally introduced to support or to combat a claim (218-220). The chapters 
on ‘* Europe and Cathay,” ‘*‘ The Search for the Indies,” and ‘‘ The Finding 
of Strange Coasts,’ complete the first volume and embody the story of 
Columbus. The narrative, if not faultless, isadmirable. Columbus’ birth is 
put at about 1436, and a conservative course is followed in dealing with the 
many complicated problems connected with his career. The result awakens 
a growing confidence in the portrait of the man here presented and a general 
acquiescence in some doubtful details from their relation to the completed 
narrative. The view of the moral nature of the great discoverer, and the 
influence of his life on others, is especially notable as being drawn in much 
softer lines than Mr. Winsor’s portrait, for example; and yet it is entirely 
free from the idealization of the hero worshipers. 

The most notable chapter in the book, however, is the seventh, ‘“*‘ Mundus 
Novus.”” There are two great episodes in this chapter,: the brilliant critical 
study of the place of Americus Vespucius in the story of American dis- 
covery, and the not less brilliant description of the heroic voyage of Magellan. 
The constructive skill exhibited in the examination of the evidence upon the 
many points of dispute in regard to the voyages and claims of Vespucius, is 
so great as to put the reader a little on his guard lest he be convinced by the 
advocate rather than the facts. The vindication is nearly perfect, and should 
be welcome to every American. The general reader will scarcely find a more 
interesting example of the critical method now being applied to history ; an 
example doubly valuable in that it is constructive rather than destructive. 

The concluding chapters on Mexico and Peru are excellent, but do not 
possess the timeliness or freshness of the rest of the book. 

The book-making is excellent and the volumes are well supplied with 
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maps, a few useful illustrations, and a good Index. Noone who wishes to 
know the latest and most trustworthy views on the important subject of the 
condition of America at the time of its discovery, the pre-Columbian voyages, 
and the lives and voyages of ‘the great discoverers can afford to neglect this 
able work. 

It is surprising that a book issuing from the sources from which it does 
should exhibit the shortcomings of Mr. Payne’s ambitious work. We re- 
member the master of University College as one of the most incisive and 
direct historical lecturers we ever listened to; and Bishop Stubbs, whose 
great name is given as one of the sponsors, has rarely known a rival in accu- 
racy, succinctness and breadth of treatment. Mr. Payne’s opening sentence 
is disproved by his entire second book, and the style of the whole may be 
judged by a brief quotation taken at random from the earlier pages. 


“Reversing the order of things in the animal world, the mammoth of history has been created 
last. For the present, we are watching its gigantic youth. Rash indeed were he who should pre- 
tend to forecast its maturity. The wisest observer will here be the most cautious While 
the slow march of change in so huge and multiform a body elicits observation, the mere contem- 
plation of its size and multiformity bewilders. The mental eye can only take in its vast mem- 
bers singly and successively. The labor of apprehending all that which it indicates is exceeded 
by that of combining the whole into anything at once probable and intelligible, and over- 
whelmed by fatigue and uncertainty, the inquirer may be pardoned, at least in the earlier stages 
of his task, for relapse into a position of vigilant skepticism. The more precise indication of 
America’s place in history is therefore deferred” (pp. 6 and 7). 


From the outset the subject under discussion is obscured by a mass of 
miscellaneous and undigested matter drawn from the history of all times and 
peoples. And over this turgid composition a mist of quasi-philosophic spec- 
ulation is thrown by an imitation of the doctrinaires of the last century. 
The author has gathered together an immense amount of information and 
displays great industry, but a total lack of critical skill has produced a most 
remarkable result. When the solid part of the first book, ‘‘ Discovery,” is 
reached, the ground for the author’s preference in the choice of disputed 
dates is often quite inscrutable, and he is generally at the farthest remove 
from Prof. Fiske. ‘Thus Columbus’ birth is put in 1456—despite some au- 
thority a totally unsupportable date, as the weak argument for it shows; 
and Sebastian Cabot is wiped out of American history without a line of justi- 
fication. In a similar way the island of Mariguana is chosen for the scene of 
Columbus’ landfall. Certainty and uncertainty occur in the most decided 
and unlooked-for way. Thus we have (p. 86): 

‘The Northmen were apparently the first, among people of historic name, to arrive in 


America. They were long anterior to the Aztecs, who only appeared on the plain of Anahuac 
in 1190.” 


And again (pp. 102, 103) : 
‘‘The legend of Atlantis .. . . has been placed on a new basis by geological and botanical 
science. It seems certain ‘that Europe and America once formed a single continent, that 


breaches were gradually wrought in its continuity which left a vast island or peninsula stretch- 
ing from Iceland to the Azores,” 


The second book treats of ‘‘ Aboriginal America,’’ and is very largely taken 
up with an attempt to support the hypothesis that civilization depends upon 
the character of the food supply. The Preface informs us that ‘ the writer’s 
view is not presented in its complete form” in this volume, but will be 
further developed in a second. While in itself neither new nor startling it is 
worked out in a manner which destroys the natural interest in the narrative, 
and is made to overshadow all other considerations. The time seems never 
any nearer when men will cease to account for human progress by a single 
cause. 
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If we may take these works as fair examples of English and American’ 
scholarship, the New World need not be ashamed of its four centuries of 
progress towards civilization. 

Lafayette College. ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 


THE PURITAN IN HOLLAND, ENGLAND AND AMERICA. An Introduc- 
tion to American History. By Dou@LAs CAMPBELL, A.M., LL.B. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Two vols., 8vo. 

I. 

This is the most important book of a secular character issued in Amer- 
ica during the last year. Yet one may justly find fault with its title. There 
were no Puritans in Holland. The term describes a particular portion of 
the Protestants of England, but there was no division of this kind among 
the Reformed of the Low Countries. All were animated by the same spirit, 
nor had they any thing in common with the Puritans of England save their 
opposition to the corruptions of Rome and their willingness to suffer every- 
thing rather than renounce what they considered the Gospel. Theirsense of 
religion was intense, but it was in no degree narrow, gloomy or ascetic. One 
will look in vain among the Dutch for the peculiarities of dress, speech and 
behavior which marked the Puritans of England. The title of the book is 
therefore, in this respect, a misnomer. 

Mr. Campbell’s object is to trace the origin of the ideas and institutions 
which are the glory of our country. The prevailing habit has been to attri- 
bute everything to England—an error which these volumes thoroughly ex- 
plode. In the Introduction the author shows that half the population at the 
time of the Revolution was of other than English blood, and then takes up 
the characteristic American institutions, nearly all of which originated else- 
where than in Britain. Among these are the absence of a State Church, the 
civil equality of all men, government by a written Constitution, the organi- 
zation of the Senate, the power of the Supreme Court, the distribution of 
land and the facility of alienating it, popular education and libraries, local 
self-government in township, county and State, freedom of religion, freedom 
of the press, the written ballot and even the administration of law. We 
owe to England our language and literature, many wholesome customs and 
much of the energy, sagacity, power of organization and love of fair play 
which distinguish our people, but the other features referred to come from 
elsewhere. 

Chaps. i and ii set forth the condition of the Netherlands before the war 
with Spain. On one hand the people made great advances in agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce, in architecture and social conveniences; dis- 
covered oil painting and wood engraving; and were foremost alike in the 
fine arts and in mechanical pursuits such as jewelry and tapestry ; their char- 
acter and circumstances urging development on these lines. On the other 
hand they made equal progress in government and social organization, in all 
branches of education, and in the application of religion to morals. In all 
these respects they were at least a century in advance of any other people in 
Europe. Chaps. iii and iv outline the Revolution in the Netherlands (1555- 
1585), reciting the cruelties of Alva, the heroism of the people and the mili- 
tary and political ability of William the Silent, the siege of Leyden and its Uni- 
versity, the application of the spoils of the Church to education and charity 
and the establishment of religious toleration. In chap. v the author turns to 
England before Elizabeth, and rapidly sketches the course of events and the 
chief molding influences to the close of Mary’s reign. Then follows a 
vigorous account of private life, education, religion and morals under 
Elizabeth and also of public life, the administration of justice and the 
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increase of piracy. In chap. viii the rise of the Jesuits and of the Puritans 
is set forth, and the next chapter details Elizabeth’s method of dealing with 
the Puritans. Chap. x is occupied with the influence of the Netherlands 
upon England owing to the’ settlement in the eastern counties of from fifty 
to seventy-five thousand heads of families who were refugees from Spanish 
persecution at home. In chap. xi the Scottish Kirk is considered and its in- 
fluence upon English and American Puritanism ; and the next chapter tells 
what the English did in the Netherlands (1585-8). The three following 
chapters discuss the Invincible Armada and the influence of its defeat in 
developing on one hand a national literature and on the other Puritanism. 
Chap. xvi does justice to the Brownists, Baptists and Quakers, after which 
King James and the Pilgrim Fathers are treated. Chaps. xvii-xx relate the 
stupendous progress of the Netherland republic in all directions, after 
which it is compared with the English commonwealth, and what America 
owes to it is fully set forth. The last chapter of the work is a lively sketch 
of ‘* The Scotch-Irish, the Puritans of the South.” 

Tt will be seen that Mr. Campbell coversa very considerable period of time, 
but he does it with discrimination, dwelling only on those matters which per- 
tain to his theme. He enjoys the advantage of all the materials of history 
which have been brought to light in recent years, as well as of what he him- 
self has been able to draw from archives abroad hitherto unknown. He 
writes with candor and fairness, and certainly brings out many facts that 
have been overlooked. The contrast he exhibits between the culture of Hol- 
land and that of England is very striking, nor is it at all exaggerated. His 
work is a powerful argument for republicanism, as it shows how the @is- 
tinctions of rank in Britain hindered the progress of popular education and 
the uplifting of the common people. In treating of the Netherlands he 
reaches the same conclusions as Motley, and sometimes sustains them by 
the adduction of new evidence. A conspicuous feature of the work is its 
just treatment of the Calvinists, towards whom he seems to bear neither 
favor nor enmity. But sometimes his logic limps fearfully. Thus after 
attributing what he calls ‘‘ the strict Sabbatarianism of the early Puritans ” 
to their recognition of the Fourth Commandment as of binding obligation, 
he says that their descendants who profess agreement with them on the 
theory shrink from carrying it out (p. 160). He forgets that the command 
simply enjoins rest and worship, and Jewish rigidity has no sanction in it, 
and still less Rabbinical preciseness. The Reformed,as a body, put the rest 
day on the basis of the Decalogue as a code for all men, but they interpret 
and observe it in accordance with its design asa blessing and not a burden to 

gmen. Mr. Campbell, however, acknowledges the great service the Puritans’ 
view of the Sabbath rendered to the laboring classes in securing to them a 
period of rest from servile toil. He also says that their stand on this subject 
was not owing to their being Calvinists, because Calvin himself did not hold 
any such view. Heargues in favor of the looser notion of Sabbath obligation 
that it prevailed among the Dutch, and yet in morality they always stood 
above the English. They undoubtedly thus stood during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, but that they did so during the next two centuries 
does not appear. And the revived Christian life of the last fifty years has 
brought them to a theory and practice of Sunday observance like that of 
evangelical Britain and America, so far as we have been able to learn. 

In an encomium on the English Bible, Mr. Campbell says what is scarcely 
intelligible. He calls it ‘‘a version which after three centuries still holds its 
place, representing to untold millions of Protestants of all denominations, as 
recent experience has proved, the inspired Word of God much more faithfully 
than any Hebrew or Greek original.’’ We have often heard of a translation 
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that was equal to the original, but this is the first time that we have heard of 
one that is better or more faithful. Surely the author cannot mean what 
he says. 

Mr. Campbell has been charged with Anglophobia, but not with justice. 
He gives full credit to the noble characteristics of the race, especially to its 
many-sided, indomitable energy and its unparalleled power of assimilation 
(p. 407), but he marks with equal fidelity “‘ the halting steps and slow ” of 
its march onward to the highest plane of civilization, and he cites the exam- 
ples in the State of the criminal laws, the prisons, the schools, the lack of 
freedom of worship, of the press, etc. On the other hand the preéminence of 
the Netherlands in all these things, as well as in art, science, literature and 
charity, is set forth in enthusiastic terms. Nor is this barren declamation, 
but the facts are distinctly stated upon which the claim rests. There are 
many readers to whom the story will seem utterly incredible, but this is be- 
cause it has been overlooked by English writers of history. Fortunately the 
tide is béginning to turn. , Prof. Thorold Rogers, of Oxford, in his Story 
of Holland, says (p. 380), ‘‘ There is no nation in Europe which owes more 
to Holland than England does. The English were for a long time, in thein- 
dustrial history of modern civilization, the stupidest and most backward 
nation in Europe. There was, to be sure, a great age in England during the 
reign of Elizabeth and that of the first Stuart king. But it was brief indeed. 
In every other department, of art, of agriculture, of trade, we learned our 
lesson from the Hollanders.’’ The same high authority says, ‘‘ I hold that 
the revolt of the Netherlands and the success of Holland is the beginning of 
modern political science and of modern civilization” (Pref., p. ix). These 
are high claims to be made on behalf of a little nation in a narrow territory 
only one-fourth the size of England, incapable of expansion and maintained 
only by a constant and expensive struggle against the ocean. But they are 
true, incontrovertibly true, and Mr. Campbell deserves high praise for the 
lucid and forcible way in which he marshals the evidence.  , 

But perhaps the greatest debt due to Holland is for its progress in the mat- 
ter of religious liberty. True, it did not reach the high level of our own day 
and country in divorcing Church and State and making all forms of faith and 
worship equal before the law. But it took a mighty step towards this height 
when it proclaimed and practiced religious toleration. The Reformed religion 
was established, but all others were allowed and protected so long as their 
followers kept the peace. For a time the public exercise of the Roman 
Catholic worship was forbidden, but no one was molested for his opinions, 
and no Romanist household was ever called to account. Romanists, Re- 
formed, Anabaptists and Jews dwelt side by side in perfect amity, and so 
Holland became a city of refuge for the oppressed of all lands. True there 
was one interruption of this peace, viz., when the Arminians were condemned 
by the Synod of Dort. Many of the preachers were exiled, the professors 
were thrust out of their places in the university, and great unhappiness was 
caused. But Mr. Campbell shows that this outbreak of intolerance was not 
due, as so many have said, to the fierce spirit of Calvinism, but to the politi- 
cal strife of the parties, which was such that had the other side prevailed 
they would have exercised the same severity. But painful as this matter 
was, it was only an episode. In less than ten years the Arminians began to 
return, and before long they obtained full and cordial recognition from the 
ruling authorities. The political issues which had led to their expulsion were 
now settled, and there was no longer any State reason for keeping up the ban. 
They enjoyed the same freedom and protection which had all along been given 
to the Anabaptists who shared their opposition to distinctive Calvinism. 

New York. T. W. CHAMBERS. 

33 
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II. 


The death of this brilliant author within somewhat less than a year after 
the issue of his work, but before he had written the sequel, which he had hoped 
to complete, is greatly to be regretted. The son of Judge Campbell, the au- 
thor of that famous local history, The Annals of Tryon County, and a bril- 
liant member of the New York bar, he had also the literary ability to tell a 
fascinating story. Nearly a quarter of a century ago he began studying the 
early history of New York State, and to his surprise found that many 
American institutions supposed to have had their origin in New England 
were well established on Manhattan Island before the treacherous English 
conquest in 1664.. Widening his researches, and crossing the ocean three 
times for investigations in England and Holland, he was able, during several 
years of enforced leisure in ill health, to put his studies in attractive literary 
form. Despite the bulk of the two octavo volumes, few readers are likely 
to begin the work without speedily finishing it. The fact that five editions 
have been published since June 15, 1892, is some test of its merit. 

The problem before Mr. Campbell was this: Almost all the histories of 
the United States have been written by New Englanders, and largely by men 
living in or near Boston or Cambridge. Furthermore, American history is 
written according to the general method of English historians, who, until 
within very recent years, scarcely dreamed of looking beyond the confines of 
England for the explanation of English history and the origin of English 
institutions. Hence, as the unprejudiced student knows, the part which 
New England plays in the making of the American nation has been exagger- 
ated, while the work done by others of the original thirteen colonies, and by 
continental and non-English nationalities has been ignored or minimized. 
The general theory dominating American history is that our government 
is an evolution of English institutions, and grew out of the New England 
town meeting. On the contrary, Mr. Campbell believes that the Nether- 
lands republic, with its federal union of States, its written Constitution, 
its common school system, its written ballot, and its Senate or States-Gen- 
eral, with its forms and procedures, formed for the colonists and makers of 
our Constitution the influence that was most potent in the formation of the 
American Union and our national government. He shows that New York 
has influenced the country politically more than any other State, and that the 
ideas generated in the Dutch republic dominated the English common- 
wealth and also the first settlers of New England. On a wide induction of 
facts he forms and abundantly illustrates this theory. He shows that 
when the republican Dutchmen, who were Bible readers, Protestant, and en- 
lightened far above their English brethren, fled before the army and inquisi- 
tion of Alva to England, in 1567 and later, they laid the foundations of 
England’s manufacturing supremacy. They also introduced republican 
ideas, which contributed greatly to form the public opinion which built the 
English commonwealth. As matter of fact, Cromwell’s army was largely 
composed of the sons and grandsons of these Dutchmen, or of the English 
apprentices who had been taught in the families of the Dutch refugees, or of 
the sons of these apprentices. Furthermore, between 1580 and 1640 there 
dwelt in the Netherlands, during the time of extraordinary energy of devel- 
opment of freedom, probably as many as an annual average of twelve or fif- 
teen thousand Englishmen, traders, contractors, soldiers and clergymen. 
These could not but imbibe the ideas of freedom and democracy which were 
not only in process of growth, but well established in the Netherlands. It 
can be shown that all the military men of the early American colonies, and 
a very considerable number of the leaders of the English colonists in New 
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England, lived in Holland, during longer or shorter periods, in which they 
demonstrably imbibed Dutch ideas of self-government. The Pilgrim fathers 
dwelt in Leyden over a decade, and, as the city records abundantly suggest, 
learned a great deal of political life and procedure under a republic, and had 
the benefit for their children of the common schools which were then estab- 
lished in the Netherlands. He shows that Connecticut, which, in the details 
of its early political form, was wonderfully like that of a Dutch province, 
was politically organized by Hooker and Davenport, both of whom had been 
refugees in Holland. He then shows clearly how most of the precedents for 
reform proposed in the Long Parliament were taken from Holland and not 
from England. In his first volume he works over, and retells the story of 
England and Holland, drawing most of his facts and quotations from Froude 
and Motley. In the second volume he treats of England at and after the 
time of the Armada, of the Scotch Kirk and its influence in England and 
America. He tells of the Brownists, Baptists and Quakers, of Roger Wil- 
liams and the Puritan fathers, and devotes several chapters to the social, 
economical, artistic and political features of the Netherlands republic. 
Most of his facts have the force of novelty because ignored or unknown to 
previous authors. His chapter on the debt of America to the Netherlands is 
brilliant and suggestive. In this he shows how much we Americans owe to 
the little federal republic—the independence of the judiciary, the written 
ballot, the laws in regard to widows and orphans, the recording of deeds and 
mortgages, and the remarkable features of the Constitution of Pennsylvania 
—the State founded by the son of a Dutch mother. In a fizal chapter he 
pictures the wonderful work done in this country by the Presbyterians, 
and calls the Scotch-Irish the Puritans of the South. His main thesis is, 
that we Americans, for weal or for woe, are largely what we are by deserting 
English precedents and striking out on un-English lines. He awards high 
honor to the Scotch-Irish people in America, and shows how largely they 
have had the making of the government and of the nation. Indeed, without 
them, we could never have had the American Union. 

While in the main we have every sympathy with the chief argument thus 
brilliantly set forth, there are some criticisms to be made, for the work has 
decided limitations. It is a lawyer’s plea, rather than a judge’s decision. 
The writer, too, is an interpreter rather than an original investigator. 
Strange as it may seem, he had no knowledge of the Dutch language, and 
though he had able and expert assistance in Holland, made no investigations 
in the original documents or language of the Netherlands. Further, he de- 
pends too much on Hallam, whose work is somewhat antiquated, and en- . 
tirely too much on Froude and Motley. The latter scholar, brilliant as he 
was, was dramatic, scenic and rhetorical, strong on those parts of English 
and continental history bearing on Holland; but he did not enter the pene- 
tralia of Dutch politics, nor did he thoroughly understand the constitution 
of the Dutch republic. Again, Mr. Campbell treats his subject, the Puritan, 
rather as an intellectual product, though he does not quite wholly ignore the 
purely religious or spiritual element in the making of these men of God, who 
were the direct product of the Reformation, which opened the riches of the 
Bible. There are here and there slips and misstatements, but on the whole 
the work is a remarkable one, of great ability and value, and will raise up, 
we trust, a host of fresh investigators, so that our one-sided national history 
will be rebuilt in a splendid edifice that will do justice to all the strains of 
blood which went into the making of that promising composite, the Ameri- 
can. We may add that we have read carefully some of the criticisms of 
Dutch historians and writers upon Mr. Campbell’s book; and while they 
agree that in many points it is too fulsome, and that, as matter of unsenti- 
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mental fact, the Dutch do not deserve all the praise he is inclined to give 
them, yet that the main lines of his arguments, especially those concerning 
the Dutch, the author’s work, can be demonstrated from unquestionable 
facts, and by documentary evidence. 

Boston. Wm. ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 


A HAtr CENTURY OF CONFLICT. By FRANCIS PARKMAN. Being Part 
vi of ‘‘ France and England in North America,” a Series of Historical 
Narratives. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1892. Two vols., 8vo, pp. iv, 
333 and viii, 395, Index. 


The period which in these two volumes engages Mr. l’arkman’s delightful 
pen lies between the peace of Ryswick, 1697, and the second peace of Aix la 
Chapelle, 1748. Its interest in America is somewhat trifling. While the 
great events of the wars of the Spanish and Austrian succession were taking 
place on the European theatre, the New World was engaged in the petty 
Indian forays of Queen Anne’s War, or the partisan struggles between New 
England and Cangda and Acadia; the only events to be set over against 
Blenheim and Oudenard, Dettingen and Fontenoy, are Walker’s disastrous 
attempt upon Quebec, the capture of Louisburg and the conquest of Acadia. 
But the period, if unheroic, is not without interest. It enables the historian 
to mark the divergent lines of French and English colonial policy just before 
their culmination, to indicate the evolution of the French Jesuit missionary 
—‘‘ once before all else an apostle,” but now become “ before all things a politi- 
cal agent ’’—and to detail the interesting and troubled story of the founding 
of the settlements at Detroit and in Louisiana, and the preparation for the 
sad unsettling of the gentle habitants of Acadia. The broken and disjointed 
story is skillfully woven together and the whole is informed by a spirit as 
impartial as it is critical, and as just as it is generous, and illuminated by 
the most exquisite style yet employed in the service of American history. 
But the great importance of these volumes does not belong to them intrinsi- 
cally, but to the circumstance that they complete Mr. Parkman’s life work, 
the history of the French in America, the later period of the Seven Years’ 
War having been already dealt with in the two volumes of ‘ Montcalm and 
Wolf.’? This magnificent achievement deserves a larger popular recogni- 
tion than it has yet received, even though some of the volumes have passed 
through more than twenty editions. Each one of the eleven volumes in the 
series is as interesting as a novel, and instinct with the nobler passion of real 
life; the style is pellucid and pure; the story full of variety and action; 
while the highest qualities of conspicuous honesty, inexhaustible patience in 
research and a fine sense of proportion, are enlivened by the taste of an artist 
and the subdued humor of a true man of letters. Partisans have disputed, 
and will continue to dispute some special judgments, and no one need agree 
with all, but no more excellent work has been done in the field of American 
history than is found in this noble work. 

Lafayette College. ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 


THE PLATFORM, ITs RISE AND PrRoGREssS. By HENRY JEPHSON. New 
York : Macmillan & Co., 1892. Two vols., 8vo. 


This work is a review of the agitations in English national life that have 
occurred since the middle of the last century, from the famous John Wilkes 
campaign of 1768 to the Reform Bill of 1884, with a view to tracing the 
beginnings and growth of popular action. The progress which it chronicles 
may be the better understood if it is remembered that at the beginning of 
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the reign of George III there were not more than a dozen contests ata 
general election, and the composition of the House of Commons, if we except 
two or three metropolitan constituencies, was entirely uninfluenced by pub- 
lic political discussion ; while in the election of 1885, for the 567 seats 
allotted to Great Britain there were 522 contests and over 1700 public 
meetings. 

The history of such a change is the history of the progress of the English 
people towards freedom of speech, and along with this progress there has 
gone a career of reform most remarkable if we consider the naturally con- 
servative tendencies of English politics. In no country at present are the 
people more free to give voice to their grievances, to suggest and discuss 
remedies, and to enforce their opinions on their representatives. 

It is to be noted that the one great grievance,. whatever special form it has 
taken from time to time, has been that the House of Commons was not truly 
representative of the feelings and interests of the people, but of the interests 
of the sovereign and ministers; so many of the members have owed their seats 
to direct nomination by the ministry, to selection by great county magnates, 
or to nomination by the owners of boroughs most of whom were staunch sup- 
porters of the ministers. The extension of the franchise, and the constitu- 
tional changes with respect to elections and representation have made it 
possible to enforce the principle of the responsibility of representatives to 
their constituencies. 

We are disposed to regard political campaigns as movements of the hour, 
and hardly worthy the dignity of a permanent record; but students of 
political philosophy bave come to recognize the value and significance of 
every class of facts connected with the life of the State, and while the popu- 
lar agitations of recurring canvasses may appear to be evanescent phases of 
that life, they really open up the best field for the study of true political 
forces. By noting these movements in detail we have history from a new 
point of view, fragmentary if judged by the standards of general history, but 
very valuable as a contribution to the data of political science. 

Mr. Jepbson has done his work with great care and fidelity, and has 
brought together and put in permanent form a mass of material which will 
have an interest of its own, and will besides be of great value to future his- 
torians and political philosophers in furnishing the means for a more thor- 
ough study of social problems. Very naturally he has made liberal drafts 
upon Hallam, Burke, Walpole, Wyvill, Bagehot, May and Bryce, as well as 
upon parliamentary history and the periodical press. It is a plain stary 
clearly told, with no special effort to make it attractive or to add a charm 
beyond what is contained in the simple value of the facts. 

Lafayette College. W. B. OWEN. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE MASON, 1725-1792. By KATE MASON ROWLAND. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1892. Two vols., 8vo, pp. xvii, 454 
and iii, 527. 

THE LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By MoNCURE DANIEL CONWAY. To 
which is added a Sketch of Paine, by William Cobbett, hitherto un- 
published. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1892. Two vols., 8vo, 
pp. xix, 380 and iii, 489. 


There comes the time in the history of every people when the forgotten, 
the neglected and the ill-used are rescued and restored to popular favor. The 
present period of quiet in public affairs and activity in literature naturally 
invites to such efforts. Many have been already made, with varying success. 
Miss Rowland, in her praiseworthy effort on behalf of her great kinsman, 
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deserves success. Mr. Conway’s practiced pen has a less worthy subject. In 
both of these instances a more popular book would have resulted from a 
little self-restraint on the part of the biographer, and a compact single 
volume would have served the cause of the author’s hero far better than 
these substantial and formidable-looking tomes. The man of leisure loves 
his two-volume biography and his three-volume novel, but the demand of 
the student and the average reader is in the direction of crisp, compact and 
concise narratives. 

We have always admired George Mason, and always regretted that the 
country so easily concurred in his love for retirement. In his capacities, his 
shortcomings and his manly and attractive character he was typical of his 
class, that class of well-born, well-bred and patriotic Virginians of whom 
Washington, Pendleton, the Nicholases and Randolphs and Lees were exam- 
ples. His misfortune was that he was one of so capable a class that his ser- 
vices, though valuable, were not invaluable, and his performances, though 
conspicuous, were not transcendent. Miss Rowland has painted her portrait 
on too large acanvas; her background would better have been left to be peo- 
pled by the intelligent reader, and the attention concentrated on the central 
figure. The narrative is, however, entertaining and the final impression 
adequate and just. Besides the biography proper, there are nearly two hun- 
dred pages of interesting notes and documents gathered into the Appendices. 
Wecan heartily recommend this book both to the student of American history 
and to the general reader. 

No more striking contrast between men working side by side in the same 
cause can be conceived than that between Mason and Paine. Yet with all 
the advantages in favor of the former, the latter certainly did the greater 
service for the country. Mr. Conway has written a delightful book, illogical, 
extreme in prejudices and prepossessions, attaining the utmost limits of honest 
advocacy, and yet leaving on the clear-headed reader no unjust impression of 
the man. Mr. Conway’s mind does not present that just and even balance 
which we call judicial, and his sympathies run out towards men of like tem- 
perament, men like his former client, Edmund Randolph, and like Paine. 
In equal measure he is irritated against the equilibrium of the more esteemed 
and trusted Washington and Jefferson. Puzzled as others have been to ac- 
count for Paine’s splendid burst of patriotic ardor and eloquence in his Com- 
mon Sense, he avoids the use of Ocham’s razor, and thinks greater things 
than can be shown. The fact is that there is, and has ever been, a great gulf 
fixed between the political pamphleteer, however clever, and the statesman. 
In that gulf the biographer loses himself. The plea for Paine’s early life is 
moving and goes to prove, if anything, that he was a worthy man of pure 
and high principles through the period of American Independence, but, like 
many another, lost all character from the pollution of revolutionary Paris. 
The American public were right in their judgment of him. Like Arnold he 
had two phases in his career; beyond the turning point the best friends 
could only condemn him. The story is the story of a brilliant pamphleteer, 
a man in whom the fires of genius burned low most of the time, but occa- 
sionally flamed up; a man with inherited instincts both of religion and mo- 
rality, who, as in the French Convention in the trying days of January, 
1793, occasionally showed the sturdy strength of his English ancestry; but 
yet alittle man, not able to resist the temptations of adversity or of pros- 
perity. The strong plea of the biographer for Paine’s degree of revolt from 
Christianity is merely a substantiation of the cause for the sorrow of his 
friends at the expense of his detractors. The fact remains that Paine, after 
1793, occupied a position hostile to Christianity and offensive to those who 
had been his friends. We can find little in the scientific claims of Paine of 
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a substantial character, and personally he is unlovely and often mean. The 
utmost the skill of the biographer has shown is the vigor, timeliness and in- 
fluence of his political writings. 

The book-making in these works, especially in the former, is worthy of 
the reputation of the Knickerbocker Press. 

Lafayette College. ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, FROM THE ComPROMISE OF 1850. By 
JAMES ForD RHODEs. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1893. Vol. i, 
1850-1854, pp. x. 506; Vol. ii, 1854-1860, pp. ix, 541, 8vo. 


This painstaking and scholarly work appeared in a manner so unusual as to 
win for it scarcely sufficient notice. The author was previous to its publica- 
tion quite unknown to the reading public, and in this day when works of 
such magnitude are slowly wrought after many preliminary publications, the 
world is somewhat skeptical as to the pretensions of a wholly unknown man. 
A timely article in Harper’s Weekly gave some desirable information as to 
the author’s career, and the work has enough merit on its face to win recogni- 
tion. Born in Cleveland, Ohio, of New England ancestry in 1848, Mr. 
Rhodes received a very irregular education and settled-down in his father’s 
business. His taste for reading and study, especially for historical research, 
proving supreme, and being blessed with ample means, he retired from busi- 
ness and devoted himself to a literary life. From 1877 he has given his atten- 
tion to American History ; from 1885, exclusively. His father, we are told, 
was a deist, a relativeand warm friend and supporter of Stephen A. Douglas, 
and a member of the Charleston Convention of 1860. 

We can readily understand both the excellences and defects of this work 
with these facts before us. It is the result of systematic and careful study; 
it reveals on every page the most conscientious effort to be honest and fair; 
it is full of the New England earnestness of purpose and devotion to high 
moral principle. 

The introductory survey of the period immediately preceding the Com- 
promise of 1850 is stiff and hard in manner and is the most difficult reading in 
a work which is always more weighty than entertaining. The style which is 
never sufficiently direct and flowing is sometimesin the early portions marred 
by affectation, as when it is said of John Quincy Adams (p. 71): ‘* His honesty 
of purpose and fearless bearing atone manifold for his cold heart and repellent 
exterior ;’’ (p. 308) ‘* The light which no Promethean heat can relume.”? As 
the narrative settles down to the real subject of the book the style improves 
and the interest is kept alive, till the episode of the Kansas struggle is 
reached. The effort to keep the story of the struggle itself and the political 
effect of it before the reader at the same time, results in an involved and frag- 
mentary account which wants detail and coherence. The task was by no 
means easy, but it required a more simple treatment with a more complete 
account of the facts of the case before criticism was ventured upon. Here 
as elsewhere the great weakness of the book as a whole is manifest. The his- 
tory is too much concerned with criticism and too little with a plain narra- 
tive of facts. The author had the materials at hand for a full and free narra- 
tive of facts, but he constantly omits them or covers them up with comments. 
Thus in the Dred Scot case he sweeps aside all the facts of the case and begins 
with the attitude of the Supreme Court towards it. Such treatment reveals 
the author’s feeling that he is too near to the period he treats to be able to 
give the true historic perspective, and so substitutes the political or contro- 
versial perspective. The book becomes in consequence deficient even for the 
younger men of to-day. This is further seen in a want of pen pictures of 
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many men quite unknown to the active youth of to-day, and in a want of 
fullness (in the notes) in analyses of Congressional votes. 

The critical rather than narrative attitude of the author, moreover, makes 
his limitations too prominent. His fair-mindedness is conspicuous, but at the 
same time his want of any real knowledge of the Southern nature and tem- 
perament is to be seen in such passages as his sketch of Clay, which is as hon- 
est and as unjust as that of Mr. Schurz in his able but unsympathetic biog- 
raphy. His want of information in religious matters frequently appears— 
strikingly so when he attributes John Brown’s fanaticism to Calvinistic sen- 
timents, as though the broadest and most tolerant of all religious doctrines 
were the nursing mother of violence. The same tendency isseen in allusions 
to Cromwell which would seem to make him the exponent of the extreme 
views of ‘‘ The Fifth Monarchy Men,” instead of ‘“* The Independents.” 

The strength of the book lies in the most important part of its subject ; in 
the account of such dominant figures as Stephen A. Douglas, Jefferson 
Davis, Seward, Sumner, Chase and Lincoln. Their work isclearly seen to be 
the important work of the period and the narrative follows surely along the line 
they were marking out. Others appear and disappear, but only as subordi- 
nate characters in the great drama. Occasionally a character is seized and 
pictured in such a graphic way as to cause regret that no attempt is made to 
portray such interesting personalities as, to mention but a few, Wade, Gid- 
dings, Wilson, Breckinridge, Crittenden and Reverdy Johnson. 

Despite its shortcomings this is an able, serious and earnest effort to deal 
with a difficult period of our history. It is safe and conservative, and froma 
national standpoint on the right side. There should be no other standpoint, 
but it is to be feared that many will think the work sectional. This is due 
less to what the conclusions arrived at are, than to the constant weighing of 
the actors in the balance. 


Thereis a good Index. The book is uniform with the substantial historical 
series, including Motley and Macaulay, published by Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers and the bookmaking is in all respects excellent. 

Lafayeite College. ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 


The Franco-German War of 1870-71. By Field Marshal Count Helmuth 
von Moltke. 8vo, pp. ix, 432, And Letters of Field Marshal Count Hel- 
muth von Moltke to His Mother and Brothers. 8vo, pp. ix, 318. Translated 
by Clara Bell and Henry W. Fischer. (Harper & Brothers, 1892.) These two 
volumes are a pleasant memorial of the great soldier. The first isa calm 
and able, but somewhat too bare and cold, sketch of the war in which Von 
Moltke was the chief director of the military movements, and is valuable 
chiefly for its authoritativeness. The second shows the reverse of this iron 
cross, and reveals the gentle and tender heart of the great tactician. The 
translations are in the main excellent. though there are a few glaring slips in 
technical terms.——In the series of ‘‘ Events of Our Own Times ”’ (Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons) we have three volumes of somewhat uneven merit. 
The War in the Crimea, by Gen. Sir Edward Hawley, K.C.B., 8vo, pp. 312, is 
dry and technical and not always very clear in its accounts of military opera- 
tions. The Indian Mutiny, by Col. G. B. Mallison, C.S.I., 8vo, pp. 421, on the 
other hand, handles a difficult and diversified narrative with ability and philo- 
sophica] grasp and at the same time reserves space and force for the depicting 
of the more picturesque episodes of his stirring theme. This book can be 
warmly recommended to the general reader. The Development of Navies Dur- 
ing the Last Half Century, by Capt. S. Yardley-Wilmot, R.N., pp. 295, is well 
done, and if of little permanent value, is yet interesting at this juncture in 
our naval evolution.——Problems in Greek History. By J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., 
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etc. 8vo, pp. xxiv, 240. (London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1892.) 
A critical review of the more important questions of Greek history and the 
treatment which they have received at the hands of modern historians. In- 
cisive, able, opinionated, like the author’s other books, it is thoroughly inter- 
esting, fresh and stimulating. ——Sieily, Phoenician, Greek and Roman. The 
Story of the Nations. By Edward A. Freeman. 8vo, pp. xiv, 378. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) This last work from the hand of the great 
historian is characteristic, and the condensation of the narrative does not 
destroy the master’s grasp of the details. A strong and interesting book.—— 
A Short History of the English People. By J. R. Green. Edited by Mrs. J. 
R. Green and Miss Kate Norgatt. Illustrated Edition. Vol.i. Royal 8vo, 
pp. xxvi, 468. The first of the four volumes of this edition. A book that 
all will desire and all who are able should possess. The illustrations really 
illustrate the text and greatly increase the value even of this remarkable 
book.—The Divorce of Catherine of Aragon. Being a supplementary vol- 
ume to the author’s History of England. By J. A. Froude. 8vo, pp. xi, 
476. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1891.) As the title page 
declares, this volume presents ‘‘The story as told by the Imperial 
Ambassadors resident at the Court of Henry VIII.’’ The story is one 
of the most permanent interest in English history, and Mr. Froude 
has lost none of his power or his prepossessions. The general reader 
will enjoy even more the series of essays collected in The Spanish Story of 
the Armada and Other Essays. The same. 12mo, pp. 344. (1892.)—— 
Studies by a Recluse in Cloister, Town and Country. By Augustus Jessopp, 
D.D. 8vo, pp. xix, 281. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1893.) Dr. 
Jessopp’s style is always charming, and the eight essays in this collection 
are all pleasant reading, but only the first, ‘‘ St. Alban’s and Her Historian,”’ 
is of any large interest. The others treat of ‘‘ Bury St. Edmunds,” ** The 
Norfolk Holy Land,” ‘‘ English Towns,” ‘*The Land and Its Owners,”’ 
“*L’Ancienne Noblesse,’’ and ‘‘ Letters and Letter Writers.’’ —— France 
Under the Regency; with a Review of the Administration of Louis XIV. By 
James Breck Perkins. 8vo, pp. xvii, 603. (Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1892.) This is a continuation of the author’s France 
Under Richelieu and Mazarin, and more than half of the volume is taken 
up with the personal administration of Louis XIV. It is a readable sum- 
mary, well adapted for popular use, discriminating, and in the main just. 
The via media is carefully chosen in the vexed questions of the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes and the personal character of Law and Dubois. The 
account of John Law and the Great Mississippi bubble is excellent and de- 
serves attention in connection with the present French Panama scandal.—— 
Three Episodes of Massachusetts History. By Charles Francis Adams. 
2 vols. 8vo, pp. 582, 535. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893.) These careful 
and scholarly studies deserve more extended notice than we can here give 
them. They deal with ‘‘ The Settlement of Boston Bay,” ‘‘ The Antinomian 
Controversy,’ and ‘*‘ A Study of Church and Town Government.’’ All are 
episodes of large and continuing interest, especially the latter, and a hearty 
commendation is due the vigor and sincerity with which they are written. 
— Writings of Christopher Columbus. Descriptive of the Discovery and 
Occupation of the New World. Edited, with an Introduction, by Paul L. 
Kord. 8vo, pp. 255. (New York: Charles L. Webster & Co., 1892.) This 
little volume puts in convenient form, at a small cost, seven letters and the 
will of Columbus, together with some other documents of less interest. All 
who wish to know how Columbus regarded his own discoveries should read 
his own words. They will richly reward the reader.—The History of Com- 
merce in Europe. By H. DeB. Gibbins, M.A. 8vo, pp. viii, 233. (London: 
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Macmillan &Co.) A valuable and interesting handbook. ‘ The first attempt 
in English to present a connected account of the progress and development 
of commerce in Europe.’’ This is a useful supplement to the general his- 
tories which ordinarily neglect all economic questions.——Antiquities of the 
Exchequer. By Hubert Hall. 8vo, pp. xiii, 230. (New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Co.) This new volume in Mr. Hall’s series illustrating special de- 
partments of English history is dependent somewhat upon a taste for arche- 
ology for its interest, but it is very entertainingly written, relieved by anec- 
dotes, richly supplied with illustrations, and admirably printed. Thestudent 
of English constitutional history will find this book of great value.——The 
Dawn of Italian Independence, 1814-1849. By William Roscoe Thayer. 
2 vols. 8vo, pp. 453, 456. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893.) This elaborate 
study of an interesting transition period is an important contribution to re- 
cent history. The author overdoes the effort to be sprightly in style, and 
throughout substitutes comment and characterization for a comprehensive 
narrative. It will be found readable by the general public, and is sympa- 
thetic to the limit of fairness ——Epochs of American History. ‘I. The 
Colonies, 1492-1750.’ By Reuben Gold Thwaites. Pp. xviii, 301. 4 maps. 
“II, Formation of the Union, 1750-1829.”’ By Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D. 
Pp. xx, 278. 5 maps. III. ‘Division and Reunion, 1829-1889.” By 
Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D. Pp. xix, 326. 5 maps. 16mo. (New 
York and London: Longman, Green & Co., 1892-8.) And The American 
History Series. ‘‘I. The Colonial Era.’”? By George Park Fisher, D.D., 
LL.D. Pp. xviii, 348. 8 maps. ‘II. The French War and the Revolu- 
tion.”” By William M. Sloane, Ph.D., L.H.D. Pp. xxii, 409. 5 maps. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1892-3.) These two series are parallel, 
but are so different in plan as to supplement rather than supplant each other. 
The ‘‘ Epochs”’ continue Messrs. Longman & Green’s well-known series in 
the same general way. The volumes here noticed are terse, accurate, and 
full of information. Though written from a Southern point of view, Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson’s volume is worthy of the highest praise. Its ability is not 
more conspicuous than its excellent temper, and it is the more valuable as 
giving an honest judgment on events and men from a rare standpoint, which 
is loyal at once in its sympathies with the old South and in its acceptance of 
the new nation. The other series affords more entertaining reading, and the 
volumes thus far published are most excellent. Both series can be most 
cordially reeommended.— The Eve of the French Revolution. By Edward 
G. Lowell. 8vo, pp. ix, 408. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1892.) This is a very satisfactory présentation of the condition of 
France at the outbreak of the Revolution, with special reference to the 
causes which led to that great upheaval. The strain upon the overgrown 
system of Louis XIV, and the inevitable social crash, is presented in a series 
of studies of the king and the three estates, the army, courts and philosphi- 
cal coteries, the capital and the provinces, the towns and the country. The 
plan of the work is systematic and the treatment attractive.——Superstition 
and Force. Essays on the Wager of Law, the Wager of Battle, the Ordeal, 
and Torture. By Henry C. Lea, LL.D. Fourth Edition. 8vo, pp. xvi, 627. 
(Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Co., 1892.) This new edition has been re- 
vised and considerable additions have been made, bringing this valuable 
series of monographs down to date. Dr. Lea’s studies in this important but 
neglected field are of the utmost value to the student and of interest to the 
general reader. They are worthy to stand by their author’s great work on the 
Inquisition.——We have the following additional numbers of the ‘‘ Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in History and Political Science :”? Columbus and 
His Discovery of America. By H. B. Adams, Ph.D.,and Henry Wood, Ph.D. 
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Tenth Series, x,xi. Pp. 88. This pamphlet contains two orations which give 
it its title; brief papers on ‘“‘ The First Jew in America,” one of the compan- 
ions of Columbus, and ‘‘ Columbus in Oriental Literature ;’? and appendices 
on Bibliographies of the Discovery and Public Memorials of Columbus. The 
latter papers are of considerable permanent value. Causes of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. By James A. Woodburn, Ph.D. Pp. 74. Tenth Series, xii. 
‘«This historical study is a University Extension Lecture elaborated,” and 
has no obvious place in such a series. The Social Condition of Labor. By 
E. R. L. Gould, Ph.D. Pp. 42. Eleventh Series, 1893, i. An interesting 
and valuable paper, with a series of important statistical tables. The 
World’s Representative Assemblies of To-day. A Study in Comparative 
Legislation. By Edmund K. Allen. Pp. 50. Eleventh Series, ii. This is 
too condensed a paper to possess any special value, though well done, and 
supplemented by a well-prepared table of wide scope. The Negro in the 
District of Columbia. By Edward Ingle. Eleventh Series, iii,iv. Pp. 110. 
A temperate and painstaking study of a very important subject, whether 
regarded from the historical or the social standpoint. The inconclusiveness 
of such a paper is not only necessary in the present stage of the race ques- 
tion, but a hopeful change from the old factional bitterness. Such conclu- 
sions as are here suggested are valuable because of their modesty. 
Lafayette College. ETHELBERT D: WARFIELD. 


VI—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Nature and Elements of Poetry. By Edmund Clarence ‘Stedman, 
Author of ‘* Victorian Poets,” ‘* Poets of America,” etc. 8vo, pp. xvii, 338. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1892.) Mr. Stedman’s series 
of lectures on the nature and elements of poetry formed a fit initial course for 
the Perey Turnbull Memorial Lectureship of Poetry at. Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity—the first endowed lectureship of poetry in the United States, and the 
second in the whole English-speaking world. Surely Mr. Stedman was well 
advised to devote this opening course to “‘ the absolute nature of the art,”’ 
the ‘‘quality and attributes of poetry itself, its source and efficiency, and 
the enduring laws to which its true examples ever are conformed,’’ leaving it 
to future lecturers on the same foundation to consider more in detail its tech- 
nical laws, varied forms and historical illustrations, The principles of Mr. 
Stedman’s criticism, as developed in his previous works of detailed study on 
the Victorian Poets and the Poets of America, are here given abstract and 
didactic expression as the fundamental principles of the poetic art. The 
three volumes will thus stand together as essentially one work, commending 
one body of principles, which are set forth in the present work as the theory, 
and vindicated in the two former works as the actual practice of the best 
representatives of the art. So much is this the case that in preparing the 
Marginal Notes and Topical Index of the present volume, the author tells us 
he has found ‘that nearly every phase and constituent of art has been 
touched upon, however briefly, which was illustrated in the analytic course 
of his former essays.”” This fact will indicate the completeness of the pres- 
ent discussion of the fundamenta of the art; and Mr. Stedman’s care to 
make his discussion what he calls ‘‘ elementary ”’ will render it a welcome 
handbook for those who, believing with him that poetry does not consist in 
its mere technique, will desire to obtain some insight into its essence. Mr. 
Stedman seeks first to define the nature of poetry, and then in successive 
chapters to discuss its chief characteristics under such topics as creation and 
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self-expression, melancholia, beauty, truth, imagination, passion, insight, 
genius, faithh We demur to the adduction of melancholy as a special 
characteristic of Christian poetic art, and to the presentation of Diirer’s 
“Melancholia”? as “ the Muse of Christendom.” Such was not Diirer’s 
intention in his great creation, as the readers of Luthardt’s brochures may 
easily convince themselves; and that the self-conscious despair and growing 
pessimism of a certain type of recent verse is not distinctively of Chris- 
tianity, but rather of anti-Christianity, the simple catalogue of Mr. Sted- 
man’s examples is enough to show. A less learned critic, and one with less 
general literary culture as well as insight, has given us a better criticism in 
this matter in the next book noticed.——Quest and Vision. Essays in Life 
and Literature. By W. J. Dawson, Author of ‘*‘ The Church of To-morrow.”’ 
121no, pp. 233. (New York: Hunt & Eaton, 1892.) Mr. Dawson is at his 
best in this pleasant volume of criticism on certain phases of modern literary 
product. Asa critic of pure literature from the purely literary standpoint, 
he has no claim to a place in the first rank, of course; but as a student of 
the ethical and religious tendencies of our recent literature he has a furnish- 
ing which gives him an advantage possessed by few professed critics. And 
these studies of the work of Shelley, Wordsworth, Longfellow, Matthew 
Arnold, Browning, Tennyson, and James Thomson, and of George Eliot and 
George Meredith, belong to the sphere in which he is most a master. There 
is some repetition in the volume, due, possibly, to the separate appearance of 
the essays at some previous time. But the criticism is healthy and robust, 
and the writing pleasant and interesting. Why does the American edition 
omit an essay advertised to be included in the English issue (published by 
Hodder & Stoughton) ?—— Hore Sabbatice. Reprint of Articles Contributed 
to ‘The Saturday Review.” By Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, Bart., 
K.C.S.I. Three vols. 12mo, pp. 387,417,376. (London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1892.) Under this not very happily selected title Sir James 
Stephen is reprinting the papers contributed by him to The Saturday Review. 
The mass of them concern the progress of British thought on theological, 
philosophical and constitutional questions during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; and, taken together, they form quite a connected 
view of the history of English thinking in these departments. Sir James 
Stephen’s point of view is his own; and there is much in his exposition of 
principles from which we should dissent ; but he always writes stimulatingly, 
and we greet this collected edition of his fugitive papers with gratitude. 

Eighteenth Century Vignettes. By Austin Dobson. 12mo, pp. vi, 261. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1892.) The bookmaker’s art has given Mr. Dob- 
son’s delightful studies of eighteenth century episodes a most dainty setting. 
The papers themselves, for the most part, first saw the light in the columns 
of The Christian Union. They present us with many pretty pictures of last 
century’s life, depicted with Mr. Dobson’s delicate touch, and introduce 
us into the confidences of many of the figures of the literary and social life 
of that period, small and great.——The End of Time. A Poem of the 
Future. By L. G. Barbour, D.D. 12mo, pp. 191. (New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1892.) The first draft of this poem, we are in- 
formed, was written as long ago as 1859; and the author, after an interval 
stretching far beyond Horace’s ‘‘ ninth ripening year,’ has returned to it 
and in part rewritten it, before laying the fruit of all these years of medita- 
tion before the public. The central and essential portion of the poem con- 
sists of a high discourse between three typical characters, representative of 
the lower and higher infidelity and of reasoned belief, in which not only are 
the contrasting characters themselves outlined with considerable dramatic 
skill, but the opposing types of thought which they represent are presented 
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with great fullness and power. This occupies about half the book. J+ is en- 
closed in a setting which gives the book its title. The end of time is conceived 
as hastening; the saints, despised and persecuted, are driven to their last 
refuge and shut up in a single city, around which the hosts of the world are 
gathered. The city being about to capitulate, a troop of angels is sent to an- 
nounce the imminent coming of the Judge of all. Meanwhile, ignorant of the 
approaching doom, the investing camp is given over to feasting and revel, 
and the chief officers, gathered for the flow of wit and wine, are astonished 
by an open avowal of conversion to Christianity by one of their number. 
About the confession the debate ranges. Then comes the sudden end, and 
the judgment scene; after which the Christ with His angels and His saints 
sweep triumphantly through space to the New Jerusalem. The whole work 
begins and ends with songs of archangels, giving their reflections on the 
origin and history of our race. Despite the care with which this plot has 
been worked out, and the number of striking incidents which it enables the 
author to introduce, we venture to think that the strength of the poem lies 
in the treatment of its argumentative core. The types of thought here 
brought before us consist of the contrasted characters of an elegant, bril- 
liant, but rather superficial libertine and atheist, and of a lofty philosophical ° 
thinker of the higher pantheizing type, who are alike pitted against a rea- 
soned Christianity. Some of the best poetry in the volume is found in the 
canto devoted to the delineation of ‘‘ Seymour ’’—the sensuous atheist; while 
under the name of ‘‘ Belmont,’’ that whole Hylozoistic view of the universe 
which has caught in its mystical tangle so much of the noblest intellect of 
the race, is given as accurate and complete as poetical an expression. Over 
against both a full argument for theism and for Christianity is placed in the 
mouth of the Christian convert ‘‘ Walton.’”? This argument runs through 
the whole gamut; it begins with the ineradicable yearning of man for im- 
mortality, and passes through the aitiological argument for the existence of 
God, to end in a complete argument for the reality of a revelation and its 
presence in the Christian Bible, which reaches its crowning point in the mar- 
vel of the portraiture of Christ. This reasoning is exact and sound as reason- 
ing, and is touched everywhere with poetic fire. The poem is written chiefly in 
blank verse, but employs on occasion quite a variety of measures—not except- 
ing the hexameter ‘‘ trained to praise.’’ The versification is easy and flow- 
ing. Weare sorry that we cannot ‘find room for some illustrative extracts. 
We congratulate Dr. Barbour on the completion of his work of love.—— The 
Quest of Columbus. A Memorial Poem in Twelve Books. By Henry Lliowizi. 
8vo, pp. 850. (Chicago and Philadelphia: H. J. Smith & Co., 1892.) This 
voluminous epic is ‘‘ intended to portray the almost superhuman endeavors of 
the world’s greatest discoverer to realize his lofty goal, and his final triumph 
over well-nigh insurmountable obstacles.”? Interwoven with the treatment 
of this forever memorable quest of 1492, the other two remarkable events of 
the same year which concern the three great creeds, the fall of Granada and 
the banishment of the Jews from Spain, are commemorated. The author’s 
Jewish heart is naturally deeply stirred as he sings of the sufferings of his 
race. The poem wil] hardly find a place in the more exclusive circles of 
English verse ; but, when we consider that the author is of foreign birth, it 
is interesting as a linguistic tour de force.-——The Duchess of Berry and the 
Court of Louis XVIII. By Imbert de Saint-Amand. Translated by Eliza- 
beth Gilbert Martin. With Portrait. 12mo, pp. vi, 301. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1892.) Readers of the delightful monographs of 
M. Imbert de Saint-Amand, which have been publishing during the last 
few years by the Scribners, will be glad to receive with this new issue the 
assurance that the three volumes on the Duchess of Berry are to be added 
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to this series of small but penetrating and satisfying books on great subjects. 
With all his pleasant style and engaging gossip, M. Saint-Amand is a true 
historian of independent mind and sound judgment, and knows how not only 
to delight his readers, but to present his subject as a living object—living with 
the life of her time—and even as the centre about which an illuminating his- 
tory of the time is made to revolve for the instruction of his readers. Every 
lover of good literature will welcome these remaining volumes.—— Ten Years 
Digging in Egypt, 1881-1891. By W.M. Flinders Petrie, Author of ‘ Pyra- 
mids of Gizeh,” *‘ Hawara,” “‘ Medum,” etc. With a Map and One Hundred 
and Sixteen Illustrations. 12mo, pp. 201. (New York and Chicago: Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 1892.) Mr. Petrie has given us just the book we 
needed to make the wonderful work of the exploration of Egypt now going 
on real to us. He has been a magna pars of this work for ten years, and 
he has written now with the design and effect of communicating to the 
general public ‘‘the substance of the result without the precision of the 
details.’? Even those who are prepared to read the monographs of the Egyp- 
tian Exploration Fund and similar learned publications with profit, should 
read this racy and perfectly lucid little book first; it may throw light on 
many obscurities even for the scholar. And certainly those who want to 
know what ‘‘ digging in Egypt ’’ is like, and what kind and amount of results 
are to be looked for, and what the gain has been and is likely to be, and yet 
who lack all special Egyptological or archeological knowledge, must come 
and sit at Mr. Petrie’s feet. They will not regret it; in any case, a pleasant 
hour is in store for them; andif they want more than a pleasant hour, that is 
here for them also.——The Ainu of Japan. The Religion, Superstitions 
and General History of the Hairy Aborigines of Japan. By the Rev. John 
Batcheler, C. M. S. Missionary to the Ainu. With Eighty Illustrations. 8vo, 
pp. 832. (New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1892.) 
This admirable volume is another instance of what science—especially the 
science of anthropology—owes to the Christian missionary. Mr. Batcheler’s 
nine years’ residence among the Ainu (for such, and not Aino, it seems, is the 
proper form of the name) has enabled him to give the best extant description 
of the manners and customs, the thought and condition, of this fast disappear- 
ing race. His account of their religious conceptions is unexpectedly interest- 
ing and even surprising. Miss Bird had declared that they have no religion, 
although elsewhere mentioning (with an admirable disregard of consistency 
in the interests of fact) their ‘‘ household gods.”? Mr. Batcheler represents 
them as having a developed pantheon of lesser gods, subject as finite servants 
to one god over all, about whose naturé, character and providence they 
cherish very lofty conceptions indeed. These representations have been called 
in question already by Mr. A. H. Keane, in The Academy for September 10, 
1892; and, indeed, they fit illin with Mr. Keane’s theories of what was to be 
expected of the Ainu. Mr. Keane says: “It is evident that the statements 
regarding the religious views of these natives must be received with great 
caution; but in all other respects Mr. Batcheler’s contribution to Ainu 
ethnology can hardly be overestimated.”” Doubtless we should sift all 
‘“* travelers’ tales ’’? remorselessly, and caution in receiving even the residuum 
of the sifting is good scientific procedure. But let us emphasize, on the other 
hand, that Mr. Batcheler has lived nine years on terms of great familiarity 
with the remnants of this curious race, and is acknowledged to have proved 
himself a keen, careful and trustworthy observer and reporter of their 
doings, feelings and thinkings. Perhaps we may say that scientific theories 
inconsistent with the facts of their religious conceptions, as observed by him, 
should in the light of his reports be received—if received at all—with great 
caution. The observer on the ground, with years of experience, and witha 
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thorough use of the language—really something can be said for believing him 
even as over against a very beautiful a priort theory.——Mezico in Transition 
from the Power of Political Romanism to Civil and Religious Liberty. By 
William Butler. D.D. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. xvi,325. (New York: Hunt & 
Eaton, 1892.) A most important historical account of Mexico for the last half 
century, most interestingly written. Dr. Butler has had exceptionally good 
opportunities for observation and for access to previous historians, and has 
made good use of them all. His narrative is of thrilling interest, and he 
quite carries the reader with him in his main contentions. We rejoice with 
him as we read his account of the great change that has come over our sister 
republic, by which at last civil and religious liberty seems to have been 
attained by her long-suffering citizens; and we join in his prayer that the 
gains already made may be but the permanent basis for further advance. 
Every American ought to read this book, that he may inform himself of the 
struggles of our nearest neighbor and of his duty towards her suffering 
people.——Spanish Cities. With Glimpses of Gibraltar and Tangier. By 
Charles Augustus Stoddard, Editor of ‘‘ The New York Observer,” Author 
of ‘“* Across Russia,’’ etc. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. xi, 228. (New York : Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1892.) In this elegant volume, beautifully illustrated by 
eighteen full-page plates from photographs, and made up in excellent style, 
Dr. Stoddard has given us a fitcompanion volume to his Across Russia of last 
year. He takes the reader into his confidence as a traveler, and thus enables 
him to travel with him through the chief cities of Spain, from Gerona around 
in a circle back to Burgos. Dr. Stoddard looks upon everything with a prac- 
ticed traveler’s eye, and as well with that of a living Christian, and thus 
gives us a glimpse of things and doings in Spain from a point of view with 
which we can sympathize, and by which we may be instructed.——The 
Schoolmaster in Literature. Containing Selections from the Writings of 
Ascham, Moliére, Fuller, Rousseau, etc., etc. With an Introduction by 
Edward Eggleston. 8vo, pp. 608. (New York: American Book Company, 
1892.) This book represents an admirable idea, the ‘collection into one 
conspectus, so to speak, of the chief literary appreciations and criticisms of 
the schoolmaster’s art, with a view to stimulating schoolmasters both to 
emulation of the best models of their work and to the enlarging and cultur- 
ing love of letters. The execution of this idea in the present volume is 
fairly successful. The chief drawback arises from a certain Jack of clear- 
ness in the definition of the compiler’s purpose. The selections ought to 
have been made either with the sole purpose of gathering together the best 
literary depictings of schoolmasters’ ways and life, or with the sole purpose 
of illustrating from literature the true art of the schoolmaster and the chief 
faults into which he might fall and has fallen, or with the combined purpose 
of introducing the schoolmaster to the best literature both of and about his 
art. The actual selection is governed apparently by no fixed principle or 
end, and hence gives too much the impression of haphazard. If we were to 
have Ascham and Rousseau and Pestalozzi, it is hard to see why we should 
not have also Commenius, Loyola, Froebel and Horace Mann. But the 
bulk of the book is delightful reading, and must do good. A helpful Intro- 
duction is supplied by Mr. Eggleston, in which he applies the lesson of the 
book and glorifies the art of school-teaching as such, rightly laying the stress 
on individuality and experience, not on the stage in the curriculum at which 
the work is done. Such teachers as Christopher Dock, ‘‘ in the obscurity of 
the Pennsylvania back country in the last century,’ deserve all the honor he 
gives them. What does not Kentucky owe to the school at Buck Pond and 
Lewis Marshall, its great dominie ? What does Western Pennsylvania and 
the Presbyterian Church in America not owe to Alexander Donaldson and 
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the Academy at Eldersridge? These, and such men, are the real ‘* makers 
of America.’’-——Table Book and Test Problems in Mathematics. By J. K. 
Ellwood, A.M., Principal of the Colfax School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 12mo, pp. 
287. (New York: American Bock Company, 1892.) This useful little 
book is intended as a teachers’ aid in developing the gifts of the better boys 
in the mathematical classes of our schools, and is excellently adapted to its 
purpose. Its first part consists of a collection of rules of mensuration, im- 
portant theorems, trigonometrical formulas, and tables of logarithms and of 
natural sines, cosines and tangents; while in part second is a great body of 
excellent test problems, the solutions of which are given in part third. None 
of these problems involves higher mathematics, but their solution requires 
close reasoning and a thorough knowledge of elementary principles ; they will 
supply most stimulating exercises for the advanced pupils when judiciously 
used by a good teacher.—A Treatise on Mortgage Investments. Applicable 
to Investments Generally in Farm and City Property, Mortgages, etc. By 
Edward N. Darrow. 12mo, pp. 50. (Minneapolis: L. Kimball Printing Co., 
1892.) Apparently a careful and full account of the nature of mortgages 
and guide to modes of action in obtaining them, together with an explication 
of the legal principles involved.— Cecilia de Noél. By Lanoe Falconer, 
Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Ixe.’? 12mo, pp. 216. (London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1891.) A brightly written story, intended to commend 
the gospel of human love. This purpose is carried out by the machinery of a 
ghost story of very interesting character. Certainly we shall agree that love 
is ‘* the bond of perfectness,”’ and that no gospel is a real gospel which does 
not produce it. But we cannot see that love and truth (“‘love and dogma,”’ 
the author doubtless would say) are antagonistic; such does not seem to 
have been the opinion of Him who was both Love itself and the Truth itself. 
The book is apt to leave the impression, however, not only that ‘‘ the greatest 
of these is love,”’ but that all teaching is of no significance, love is all. Its 
gospel is therefore quite a modern gospel indeed ; and we may be permitted 
to doubt whether so brand-new a religion, which has had no time for prac- 
tice, will be found to produce as much of the enduring fruits of love as the 
old (many seem to think it the outworn) gospel of evangelical Christianity 
has. But this old gospel (among the others) the author first caricatures and 
then brands as “‘a spectre of illimitable omnipotent malice.’’ Strange what 
strength of abusive language against those who differ with them in opinion, 
still lingers on the lips of those whose gospel is ‘‘ all love,’ who have changed 
the divine word of ‘‘ God is love” into the quite human one indeed of ‘‘ Love 
is God,” and who are never tired of assuring us that opinions are nothing, 
human love is all. 














